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T is not usual to stretch a hero 
over a century and a half of time 


(he remaining a young hero the, 


while) but such is the peculiarity 
which attends this brief story of 
Jimmy Sneed. 


I 


It was the year 1914, an after- 
noon in fall. 

The Raphael was on private ex- 
hibition before being offered fo. 
public sale along with the other pic- 
tures of the collection. 

Jimmy Sneed had a card. Jimmy 
was in the mood for something big 
that afternoon, for after two weeks 
of watchful waiting he had sold his 
Subway picture to Conner, the 
Westerner, and the check for $300 
was in his pocket now. 

Cards to private exhibits were new 
in Jiramy’s life. He was then prac- 
tically unknown in real art, although 
he had a fair fame in the Commer- 


cial line. He had drawn the ads for 
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the True-thread Underwear, and his 
were those groups of pretty girls 
putting Sweetums-Lumps in their 
tea, and the rompy Jumper Kids 
spreading the famous gospel of Mo- 
lo-molasses. Jimmy no longer did 
that sort of thing. He couldn't. 
But at the time he had done it with 
all his heart, as if he believed in 
Sweetums and Molo, as indeed he 
did. And even now he refused to be 
in the least ashamed of them. Did 
he not owe to them the little studio 
up three flights on West Sixteenth, 
and the little bank account on Four- 
teenth and Eighth? 

His patron had only just left, and 
Jimmy’s canvasses still cluttered the 
studio. He made no haste to put 
them away. He was like a mother 
with her children after the callers 
have gone, ready to chuck ceremony 
and have a romp. He cared for his 
pictures, and some of them he 
greeted with little joy-shouts, those 
he had forgotten he had done, and 
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they shouted back. They were vivid, 
quick, torn-from-life things, torn 
from the life lived about him every 
day, and lived so differently. Jimmy 
was much impressed with this fleet- 
ingness of the life-phases and he was 
always afraid he might miss some 
important manifestation, so he had 
been indefatigable in getting his 
three-horse coal-drays, his. elevated 
stations, his street-cleaners, river- 
tugs, sweat-shops, rivet-catchers, 
fire-engines, ambulances—the ex- 
pressions of that Action, Effort, 
Speed, FORCE, with the notion of 
which he was intoxicated, doped. 
Goingness—that was what life meant 
for Jimmy. 

There was the picture he had sold, 
the “Subway Excavation,” a thing 
that by way of Force went beyond 
anything else he had done. It was a 
picture of heights and depths, of ex- 
plodings and indomitable diggings 
and defiant noise and rampant Ef- 
fort, and worked up in a manner of 
assurance, of self-glee that made a 
subway excavation appear the sub- 
limest enterprise upon which man 
could be engaged. 

It was convincing, that thing. 

For a time he hated Conner for 
having bought it. Then he remem- 
bered that he would (of course) 
make far bigger pictures than that. 

Also, at last, he remembered the 
exhibit and the Raphael. 

The crowd at the gallery was 
small. Almost immediately he saw 
Gilfillan Greenpoint and Hollister 
Opp. 

Greenpoint was then at the very 
height of his fame as the American 
painter of Italy and France. His 
Italian studies at this time sold for 
enormous prices. Hollister Opp was 
also at the height of his fame as the 
friend of Greenpoint. It was just 
after he had written his “Life of 
Greenpoint,” and its lesser sequel, 


“Days With an Artis*.” 


Hollister Opp knew Jimmy well. 
He had often borrowed money from 
Jimmy. (Not that people had to 
know Jimmy very well in order to 
get money from him.) And it hap- 
pened that Opp had no possible way 
of paying his debt except by admir- 
ing Jimmy’s stuff and by being nice 
to him in public. So he called Jimmy 
ever to join him and Greenpoint. 
He figured that it would be worth 
at least fifty dollars to a man in 
Jimmy’s position to be seen at a gal- 
lery with Gilfillan Greenpoint. 

Greenpoint pretended not to re- 
member Jimmy. He not only re- 
membered him, in reality, but even 
his pictures, which he had damned 
as riff-raff. Jimmy was not aware 
of this, and he came over quite 
pleased, and went about with them. 
listening with respect to the com- 
ments of the great man. It was a 
fine chance, he thought, to hear valu- 
able criticism. And Opp was 
pleased, too. It was really only too 
easy to mistake Jimmy’s deference 
for the flattered pride of an unar- 
rived youngster. 

Jimmy’s chief trouble just about 
this time was that he was a young- 
ster. 

They had not yet reached the 
Raphael. It was in a room beyond. 
A confrére of Greenpoint’s joined 
them, and these two great person- 
ages held low-voiced harangues 
upon technique and tones and ar- 
rangements and the like; and Jimmy 
was all ears. He was all ears even 
when they said nothing at all, damn- 
ing a picture by their mere silence. 
More than once they bewildered him 
by closing up in this manner before 
something he liked. He went on lik- 
ing the thing, too; but he would 
have preferred knowing what they 
thought was wrong with it. These 
silences he thought a little too—what 
William James calls “profoundly 
uninstructive.” And Jimmy asked 





fiothing of the universe except to 
learn and learn . 

Of course, men like Greenpoint, 
who had time to know things, must 
know things. Jimmy had never had 
time, he had snatched his pictures 
on the fly, as it were. If, when he 
was leaving the portals of Sweetums, 
inspiration of a real sort caught him 
on the curb-stone, he could not run 
up to a school and learn academic 
ways of transferring the inspiration, 
he must get it down raw, as best he 
might. Because there was sure to 
be impending a picture for the True- 
thread or Molo. So he had learned 
to make his faculties wing-footed, 
or ambidextrous. 

At last, however, they came to the 
Raphael. 

Here, Greenpoint and his compan- 
ions, in criticism, settled permanent- 
ly for exhaustive work. They forgot 
Jimmy’s existence, as if he were a 
mere artisan, incapable of following 
their flights of analysis—or better to 
say, dissection. It was as if they had 
taken scalpels and lancets and all the 
paraphernalia of autopsy—the Ra- 
phael was just so much anatomy for 
them, and they proceeded cold-blood- 
edly to cut it up, in the calm assur- 
ance that it was defunct and could 
not feel its dismemberment. What 
they themselves felt, and felt keenly 
and relishingly, was their own surgi- 
cal skill, the sensation of their own 
professional dexterity. It was grue- 
some, and a bit morgue-ish. 

Up to this, Jimmy had remained 
respectful and receptive. Even if 
they forgot him, he did not mind so 
greatly, though his vanity was the 
usual human allowance, too—but 
never mind so long as he was hear- 
ing criticism from men who must 
know. But at their treatment of the 
Raphael he rebelled. He did not 
like their way with the Raphael. 

He liked it so little that he left 
them entirely, and did not return to 
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the Raphael until they had passed 
on. Even then he felt an anxiety 
lest they had dissected it right out 
of its frame. But no, theré it was, 
the glowing, wonderful thing . ‘ 
And so he stood with it, alone... 

With it. Yes, with it. And as 
he stood, the withness grew and 
waxed. That was all—no criticism, 
no dissection—just withness. The 
thing might have been his mother, or 
his friend, or his sweetheart. Time 
passed. He knew nothing of time. 
Other viewers came, and lingered, 
and went away. He did not see 
them or hear them. He was aware 
of nothing—until— 

Until Raphael came. 

Raphael, himself, who painted the 
picture. 

Neither did he exactly come. He 
was suddenly just there. And not 
suddenly, either—gradually, subtly 
—standing beside Jimmy, and look- 
ing at the picture with Jimmy—at 
the picture he had painted. 

The queer part was, that it did not 
seem queer. It was unusual, of 
course, but not startling, or eerie— 
and strangest of all was, he knew it 
was Raphael. 

There they were, both of them in 
fellowship. That was all. 

Raphael did not even speak at 
first. It was some time before there 
seemed to be any need. And when 
he did speak, what he said was: 

“It is great—isn’t it? I like it, 
myself !” 

Jimmy too did not answer at once. 
And then when he spoke, he said: 

“Yes. Of course you like it. You 
couldn’t help.” 

Then after another while, Raphael 
said: “It does glow.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, 
glows!” 

“That blue—!” said Raphael. 

“Ah!” said Jimmy. “Yes. That 
blue!” For a long time, they bathed 
in that blue, he and Raphael. 


“how it 
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“And her hands—”’ mused Ra- 
phael, contentedly. 

“Her eyes—” said Jimmy, softly. 

“But speaking of red—” sighed 
Raphael tenderly. And they were 
lost and steeped for a time in that 
red—like two flies drowned in the 
dregs of wine. He, and Raphael. 

That was the way they enjoyed 
the picture. 

The time went by, and they did 
not know. There was no time. 
There was just the picture, which 
glowed, and he and Raphael. 

Then Jimmy felt suddenly that 
Raphael was going. Not going, 
either, exactly but somehow just ceas- 
ing to be there. And he was instant- 
ly overwhelmed by an almost panicky 
desire to know how Raphael had 
come—not the chemical process (if 
it were chemical){ but what had 
brought him. Why had he come? 

“Don’t go,” he cried, anxiously, 
“until you’ve told me why you 
came!” 

“Well,” said Raphael (he had be- 
come the most impalpable presence 
—vital to be sure, but withdrawing, 
fading), “when someone loves our 
work very much—very much, indeed 
—we come. Don’t you know that?” 

“You mean—our love brings 
you?” said Jimmy. 

“Of course. But then, most people 
don’t love hard enough. They just 
miss the right degree. And, even if 
we come, they don’t know it. Hard- 
ly ever they know we've come.” 

“But %I——” 

“Yes,” said Raphael, “you loved 
enough.” 

“And Greenpoint— 
“didn’t he—” 

“Who is Greenpoint?” asked the 
fading voice of Raphael, as if from 
very, very far away—“I don’t know 
any Greenpoint.” 

And Raphael was gone. 

In the autumnal dusk Jimmy 
walked down-townward. 


said Jimmy, 


“When they love us enough, we 
come.” 

Yes, how plain it was now. Of 
course Love brought them. And not 
only did love of their own pictures 
bring the picture-makers, but love of 
other things—of* books—Shakes- 
peare !— 

“Of course!’ cried Jimmy. Did 
he not see it now? How, when he 
sat sometimes of nights with his 
“King Lear” or “Winter’s Tale,” 
thrilling at some favorite passage, 
and knew something had happened 
then, although he did not know what 
it was. And it had been—Shakes- 
peare. Shakespeare had come. He 
had been there in the room, brought 
there by Jimmy’s love of those lines 
he had written. Appreciation, that 
was the incantation that brought 
them, summoning the maker of the 
thing to the side of him who loved 
it. 

Appreciation—it was Fellowship. 
Of course they had to come. 

And thinking farther into the no- 
tion, he knew others who had come, 
and whom he had not known. Dick- 
ens—scores of times Dickens must 
have stood right at his elbow, laugh- 
ing with him at Toots and Dick 
Swivveller and Wilkins Macawber. 
Didn’t he even remember one time, 
when he read about the chap, the 
coffin-maker, who said, “Well, I 
might say Coffins is looking up.” 
Why, he had heard the shout of glee 
that Dickens had uttered, and he 
thought he had imagined it. But it 
had been Dickens himself, laughing 
with him, in his own room. 

It would be the same if you loved 
and appreciated the stones of the 
Pyramids. The slaves who piled 
those stones would come, a great 
company, and they would stand 
there and contemplate their ancient 
labor, with you. 

Jimmy was brought to a realiza- 
tion of his wanderings by being 
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nearly run over by an on-bearing 
coal-dray. He had come down-town 
to West Broadway, he had walked 
all those miles without knowing it. 
But he knew now. This was, in- 
deed, his own __ stamping-ground, 
these streets with their teem and 
roar and their shout and laugh and 
triumph, their twinkling and flash- 
ing, the crashing of L-trains over- 
head, the steady, terrific press and 
thrust of the day-end traffic, the 
surge of great wheels, the patient, 
merciless, huge feet of the draft- 
horses, the yells of drivers, the clang 
of the cars—here it all was—Jim- 
my’s religion—Action, Effort, 
FORCE. 

A trolley-car bore down upon 
him, and was halted by the cross- 
tide of traffic. Throygh the up- 
roar, Jimmy heard his name called. 
He looked up and saw on the front 
of the open car, his hands on the 
clutches, a young, huge, fresh-eyed 
soiled-faced motorman, who cast at 
him greetings and invitation over the 
red blur of a load of subway-dirt. 

It was young Michael O’Mealia, 
Jimmy’s laundress’s son. 

“Would ye be takin’ a ride wid 
me?”’; he solicited, juicy with to- 
bacco and geniality. “Tis th’ joy- 
ride itself—it’s a mile an hour I’m 
makin’, no less, wid these dirty da- 
goes on me track.” 

“Sure, let me up there!” cried 
Jimmy instantly. He crawled over 
a messenger-boy, a German corpora- 
tion and a pallid youth with a paper, 
and made the fourth passenger on 
the outside front-seat, keeping his 
feet under him out of the way of 
Michael O’Mealia’s busy heels. 

“Keep hould o’ y’r hat!” grinned 
Michael, as the car mgved forward 
into the tide of Force. 

It was the first time Jimmy had 
ridden through it. Riding, and on 
the front seat, and with Michael, 
gave him an entirely new sense of 


vicious and loud, 


Goingness. He was not merely look- 
ing at the Force, he was in the 
midst of it, he was of it. It was 
Michael and he against the rest of 
the Goingness. Mike’s great, young 
hands grappled and clutched, his 
heels crashed down on bobbing iron 
things that gave out iron-shouted 
warnings. It was amazing how 
much opposition there was from the 
other Force. There were the truck- 
ers! Mike and they waged a caus- 
tic, continuous warfare, zesty and 
Motormen are 
timed, but drivers of wagons are 
not so enslaved to the chronomoter. 
Jimmy began to have Mike’s own 
feelings about the getting-on of the 
car. They almost hit a wagon broad- 
side, and the driver, a boy, hung out 
at them and bared his gullet in a 
jeering leer. He knew a car always 
gets the blame for a crash, and be- 
sides, even if the motorman would 
relish jolting the driver, he is not 


so keen on scarring a horse. There 
were great drays that held the track 
ahead doggedly with their crawling, 
disdaining the frenzied clang of 


Mike’s heels. There were sudden 
chances for Mike to edge his car for- 
ward, and well he knew the value of 
each inch so gained by outwitting 
this other Force, the opposer. Aill 
other going things were his enemy— 
pedestrians who sought to cross un- 
der his very nose, and hostilely de- 
fied him to do his worst, even while ° 
they trembled at their own daring. 
It was a game of wits, spiced with 
oaths and vituperation. And it was 
a game that was enjoyed. “That’s 
right, come on—keep right on com- 
ing!” yelled an infuriated drayman, 
but because he knew Mike would 
come almost all the way, but not 
quite the full fraction, his fury had 
humor in it, and a triumphant jeer, 
and Mike knew it and was driven to 
frenzy, and he and the drayman 
hated each other to the death for 
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quite twenty feet. Such hates give 
flavor to life, and are much sought 
after. Anyone would know this was 
the time of day that was really worth 
the living. 

So they’ won, inch by.inch, clang 
by clang, contumely by contumely, 
Jimmy and Mike, along the great 
glutton’s-maw of the traffic-way— 
theirs against the bigger manifesta- 
tion of FORCE. 


II 


Full information was given at the 
beginning of this narrative as to 
what was to happen to Jimmy Sneed. 
The hundred and fifty years have 
passed—and he is still our hero. 

It was the year two thousand, one 
hundred and sixty-five. 

In a Western city some pictures 
were on view from the collection of 
the family of Conner. The collec- 
tion was small, but very valuable, 
including, indeed, two canvasses of 
priceless worth. 

A group of three or four young 
men had dropped in to see once 
more these two famous pictures, of 
which the wealth of bigger cities 
was certain to deprive them when 
the sale was begun. They were 
alert, intelligent youths, and one of 
them was a poet. 

They found their two pictures on 
the same wall in a room separate, 
austerely segregated. 

One was a Raphael, a glowing 
thing. 

The other was the famous can- 
vas “The Motorman,” by Sneed. 

It was the Sneed that particularly 
engaged the young men. They had 
seen it several times, and always ar- 
gued about it, and they argued now. 
One of them objected to it. He was 
a rabid young modernist who thought 
he must damn everything classic. 

“No, it doesn’t mean anything,” 
he said. “It’s anthropology, but it’s 
"ot art.” 


“You're wrong,” said the second 
young man. “It’s the spirit of 
Sneed’s age.” 

“Sneed’s contemporaries gave us 
that, too.” 

“No, they didn’t. They gave some 
of it. But you could take ’em away, 
and still, if you kept Sneed, you’d 
have his century. You could take 
away Raphael’s contemporaries, and 
still, if you kept Raphael, you’d have 
his age. And Sneed’s age—” 

“But we don’t want Sneed’s age,” 
said the modernist. “What does it 
mean to us, we who live in a me- 
chanically frictionless day? What 
is all that blundering struggle and 
lost motion to us? ‘The Motor- 
man’ is a document, but is mot art.” 

“Grow up—grow up!” said the 
second young man. “You talk like 
the wall-paper in a nursery. Just 
because in nineteen-fourteen they 
didn’t have radio-energy, you call 
them meaningless!” 

“Well—static.” 

“Static nothing. It was an age of 
birth and birth-pain—” — 

“Birth is painless, now.” 

“According to what’s borning, my 
friend. If you say our big Brother- 
hood of Man, I guess it’s not pain- 
less, and neither ought we to sneer 
at the way our Frictionless Motion 
was born. You might as well sneer 
at the Saurian Age, because it was 
all cluttered up with hulks of ani- 
mals that stumbled and lurched 
around the earth. They led to Man. 
And these machines Man made, that 
you despise, were just his experi- 
ments in  frictionless-ness.° And 
when he began on the air, and fell 
out of it oftener than he staid in 
it—he was only duplicating the gro- 
tesque efforts of the first bird. You 
don’t sneer at the first bird.” 

“But once more, to repeat—it 
is not Art,” .said the modernist. 
They always ended at that—that is 
to say, they never ended, they ad- 
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journed the argument for a time. 

The Poet had not argued. He 
never did. He wrote poetry. So 
when they had gone on to the other 
pictures, he staid alone with the 
Raphael and the Sneed. For he 
loved them. 

What was the secret of Sneed? 
And Raphael? 

The Poet knew. And it was no 
secret. It was just that Sneed and 
Raphael had each believed in ‘his 
Age, and believed greatly. 

“The Motorman” was just Sneed’s 
confession of faith, without his 
knowing it was a confession. His 
faith was Force. 

In those days, of course, a strug- 
gling Force, with lost motion, as the 
modernist said. Take Sneed’s other 
canvasses—those underground go- 
ings, those effortous  thrustings 
through resisting forces, those 
clumsy flappings, even those livings 
in buildings thrust into the sky, they 
were the fettered yet magnificent 
movements toward freedom. Prob- 
ably Sneed didn’t think about the 
future, since to believe in the pres- 
ent means that one doesn’t bother 
about the future, but he felt this ef- 
fort was the right thing at the right 
time, and his “Motorman,” with his 
laborious straining and his incon- 
ceivably clumsy tools, said all this 
for Sneed. The Saint in the Raphael 
picture was the same. He was con- 
vinced of his mission, he could not 
have conceived any other mission. 

The Winged Victory was a con- 
viction that there were gods. 

Gothic Cathedrals were a convic- 
tion that there was a God. 

“The Motorman” was a convic- 
tion that there was Force. 

Of course, they were big convic- 
tions. . 

The Poet loved “The Motorman” 
because it symbolized the efforts of 
the present day of A. D. 2165—the 
brotherhool-struggle. There was 


so much resistance—but the struggle 
was glorious, and right. And the 
Poet was expessing it all in poetry. 

So he stood, alone, loving “The 
Motorman.” 

And his love grew. And when it 
had grown huge and overwhelming, 
so that he could hardly bear it— 
something happened. 

Jimmy Sneed had come. 

Of course, in the year twenty-one 
hundred and sixty-five, a thing like 
this, if not common, was not incon- 
ceivable. People had grown into a 
greater receptivity toward incidents 
formerly called occult. The Poet 
was not surprised when he felt 
Jimmy Sneed’s presence by his side. 
He had been visited thus by Shakes- 
peare and by Dickens, whom he 
loved. True, this was the first time 
an artist had come to him, but then, 
this was the first time a picture had 
ever moved him to such a love. 

Out of the period of silence, dur- 
ing which Jimmy Sneed was further 
coalescing into the impalpable form 
in which he was present, came at 
last his words, casually and collo- 
quially : 

“Ah, it makes a hit with you! 
You know, I’m keen on it, too.” 

“Yes,” said the Poet. “How could 
you help?” 

“Michael O’Mealia!” sighed Jim- 
my with content. “Nice old Mike! 
That was his name—Mike. He was 
a wonderful motorman!” 

“Yes,” said the Poet, “he looks 
it.” 

“He looks so juicy,” said Jimmy. 
“How he could swear!” 

“Yes, surely he swore,” said the 
Poet. 

“But he got on with the car!” 
said Jimmy. 

“Ah,” said the Poet, softly, 
“against all that opposition—!” 

“Yes. How much opposing Force 
you see there!” said Jimmy. “Every- 
thing goes. Goes!” 
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“Yes,” whispered the Poet—“How 
it goes!” 

So they shared the picture be- 
tween them, while the time went by, 
and they did not know. For there 
was no time 


Poetry that expressed his Age, and 
then he would die, and someone of 
another age would love his Poetry, 
and the love would bring him, as it 
brought Raphael to Sneed, and 
Sneed to him. ~ 


There is a Continuity in things . .. 
Hands across the—what is it, any- 
how ? 


And that is a logical place to leave 
them. For indeed, there is no 
proper end. The Poet would write 


THE AWAKENING 
BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


GAA* waves are crooning on the shore, 
And keen winds whistle shrill, 
But, all unheeding, Winter climbs 
The silver-cobwebbed hill. 


Her pearls are hung amidst the trees ; 


And ermine furs she flings 
Athwart the stream, whose crystal glass 
Reflects her diamond rings. 


About her throat like ruby gems 
Flash holly-berries red; 

And gleaming beads of mistletoe 
Adorn her stately head. 


Then, in the turquoise sea above, 
A boat like amber gleams 

And Winter feels the throb of earth 
That tells of wakening dreams. 


She hastens, then, her lagging feet— 
But March his trumpet blows, 
And daffodils in yellow frills 
Peep through the melting snows. 


Then pussy-willows dance in glee 
And merry blue-birds sing, 

While Winter flings aside her crown 
To greet the madcap, Spring. 





oe Herman Scheffauer 


IP ONALD Harte waited as usual 

under the telegraph pole on the 
curb of the steep street that pitched 
at right angles into the congested 
main artery of Chinatown. The hum 
of the Quarter went up about him; 
the chatter and sing-song of the 
coolies. From the distance came 
the devilish wail and mad drooling 
of the orchestra in the Chinese 
Theater. Through the resplendent 
show window of Ah Wong’s shop, he 
caught sight of the fat merchant 
squatted behind the teakwood coun- 
ter. His long, yellow fingers nimbly 
manipulated an abacus with beads of 
many colors. And his face was pitted 
and trenched like a waffle-iron. 

“Oh, here you are, dear.” 

It was Flore. Her class was out, 
and the lights of the school building 
farther up the hill were being ex- 
tinguished. She was a teacher in 
the night school, and had a class of 
twenty-seven young Chinese, both 
native-born and immigrants. 

Her face, with its pure, flower- 
like skin,” was luminous. It was 
like silver tinged with rose, the gift 
of her English parentage. Harte 
thought how white it looked amidst 
the flecked and yellow hides of the 
slitted moon-faces that had passed 
him by in thousands. 

But to-night her eyes were hot, un- 
steady and glittering. 

There was a sultry, feverish flush 
upon her face. She spoke quickly 
and her words were confused. And 
when he parted from her in the nar- 
row vestibule of the wooden flats 


where she was lodging and kissed 
her—the flesh of her lips was dry 
and hot. She was not feeling well, 
she told him. There were white spots 
on her wrists and beneath her ears. 

“Tl come up early to-morrow 
evening,” he said, “and see how you 
are. A night’s rest will do you a 
lot of good.” 

When he called the next day at 
seven o'clock, there was a yellow 
card tacked to the door. 

“Small-pox” ran the inscription in 
large black letters. Beneath this in 
small type were excerpts from the 
city statutes. The signature followed: 
“By Order of the Board of Health.” 

The yellow placard swam before 
his eyes. It became the grinning, 
saffron-hued mask of a monster with 
a mottled hide—a hide pitted and 
trenched like a waffle-iron. He put 
out a shaking hand and rang the bell, 
then instinctively rubbed his hand 
against his trousers’ leg as if to wipe 
away infection. 

Flore’s landlady appeared, Mrs. 
Dacre, a haggard, parched little 
widow. There was a resentful bright- 
ness in her eyes and the sound of 
her voice was like the tearing of 
paper. : 

“She ain’t here, Mr. Harte,” 
she said, without waiting for him 
to begin. “The doctor I called in 
this morning, found she had it-and 
reported it. They took her away at 
once—rules and regulations of the 
Board of Health!” . 

“Took her away? 
Where to?” 


Great God! 
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“To the Pest House!” 

He stared; an inarticulate sound 
that might have blown into a curse, 
wrenched itself out of his throat. 
Then he turned and leaped down the 
steps. 

The Pest House! 

He remembered it. He had seen 
it once in the bleak hills of South 
San Francisco, with its baneful, 
yellow banner lashing like some 
transfixed saurian from the flagpole. 

He jumped on a thudding cable- 
car that took him out into the Mis- 
sion district He inquired his way 
between disorderly rows of wooden, 
paint-blistered cottages—mechanics’ 
homes—and bare sand lots. Over 
patches of turf, clay and shale he 
went up into the rolling foot-hills. 
He found the wagon-road, of red 
macadam. Endlessly, like an ever- 
recurring refrain, two black, momen- 
tous questions kept beating in his 
brain. Suppose Flore should die? 


Suppose she should live—disfigured ? 
He could not imagine her other- 


wise than beautiful, radiant—with 
that pale, smooth skin of hers that 
seemed to reflect the light. The 
depths of his philosophy were 
shaken. Could he love her if dis- 
figured? Would she be the same 
woman? For what had he loved 
her? Could he love her if her face 
were no longer lovely? 

The wind came pouring down in a 
steady current with a pressure like 
water. Little whirls of yellow dust, 
dust-devils, sprang away from his 
feet. Behind him he heard the beat- 
ing of horses’ hoofs, the cranching 
revolution of iron-felloed wheels, the 
jingle of harness. A black wagon 
approached, curving up from below. 
A Chinaman in a blue denim suit sat 
beside the long-lipped Irish driver. 
It was the hospital ambulance— 
bringing up new cases. He sprang to 
windward as the pestladen vehicle 
passed. The wind whistled about it, 
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then leaped over the hollows into 
the channels of the city that lay su- 
pine in the lower distance. Creaking 
and straining, the wagon swung 
around the bend, and when Harte 
reached this point, he saw it vanish 
into the whitewashed, wooden arch 
of the Pest House. 

A tall, white fence of close board- 
ing surrounded the inner structure. 
Both glared with new coats of snowy, 
bluish whitewash. This was also 
spattered over the dusty grass and 
the crumbled rock. There was a 
faint stench of carbolic acid in the 
air. The horrible house seemed un- 
real, phantasmal, a leprous, fungoid 
apparation, a tent of cerements. 
Over the roof of wooden shingles a 
large yellow flag, blown to rags at 
the end, waved frantically in the 
pure trade-winds from the Pacific. 
It was the golden standard of the 
small-pox, tinged with the copper 
of the sunset. 

He inquired after Flore at the 
little slide in the main door. The 
gate-keeper did not know her. There 
was no visitor’s day—no, and no 
news. He had better watch the bul- 
letins. 

Harte climbed to the ridge that 
overlooked the Hospital in the hol- 
low and sat down on a flat rock that 
jutted horizontally from the slope; 
his eye was no higher than the gold- 
en ball atop the flagpole. The bare 
space within the walls of,the hospi- 
tal was divided into two yards—one 
for men—the other for women. A 
few convalescents were strolling 
about aimlessly in the dust of the en- 
closure. 

Harte stared at the windows of 
the miserable building. Where was 
she lying? Could she see him from 
her bed? He waved his hand—per- 
haps she was conscious and could 
see him on this eminence? 

Her face, her pearl-like face, with 
its delicate coloring, to be laid waste 
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with this bestial scourge! He shrank 
from all human ugliness. A crippled, 
malformed woman, a disfigured fem- 
inine face aroused in him a terrible 
pity and a fierce revolt. Suppose 
when she came out—if she came out 
—suppose she were to bare a face 
like that of the fat Chinese mer- 
chant—like wet clay bearing the con- 
cave prints of many fingers? 

A long, pointed shadow shot down 
over the short, tough grass, and a 
pebble came rolling from above. 
Harte turned and saw the black sil- 
houette of a tall, bearded man, 
thrown gigantesquely against the 
skies of the molten west, where 
the color swam and vibrated. At 
the sight of Harte the stranger halted 
and stood still for some moments. 
Then he made a few steps upward as 
if to retrace his course, halted again, 
then came downward and stood be- 
fore Harte. 

“May I sit down here?” he asked, 
pointing to the ledge of rock. He 
carried a cane and wore a slouched 
hat. 

“Certainly,” said Harte. 

“The fact is,” said the bearded 
one, “I come up here quite frequent- 
ly—and this is my favorite seat.” 

“Above the Pest House?” 

“Yes—But, you see, the distances 
are splendid. The city and the Pot- 
rero beyond it, and the Bay.” 

He pointed to the vast, vague grid- 
iron upon which the city extended it- 
self. The flats of the Bay shone be- 
yond it and the low hills of the 
swarthy region where the ironworks 
lay, and the ship-yards from whose 
docks a new cruiser, shining 
silver gray through the miles, stood 
ready to be launched. 

“Have you someone—down 
there?” he inquired, waving his cane 
towards the hospital. 

“Yes—the girl I am engaged to.” 

“ Ah ao 

The stranger seemed deeply struck 


by Harte’s declaration and was si- 
lent for some time. Then he offered 
a cigarette to Harte, who declined it. 
The newcomer began to smoke. 

“There’s no guarding against it,” 
he said simply, then after a pause: 

“Do you see that big building over 
there?” 

He pointed to a long structure over 
on the summit of one of the low 
Potrero hills, already growing dim in 
the evening haze. 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“That’s the Magdalen Asylum—a 
place where they ‘correct’ girls—a 
reform school. Well, I have some- 
one inside that building.” 

“A—a daughter ?” 

“No,” said the stranger. 

“Too bad!” said Harte, vaguely 
sympathetic. 

He looked at the man. Could he 
be speaking of his wife—or his be- 
trothed? He must be at least fifty- 
five. The stranger understood the 
inquisition of that look. 

“It was some years ago,” he said. 

Harte spoke of the affliction that 
had come upon Flore. 

“She must have caught it from 
one of her pupils,” he said, “the 
other night.” 

“No, the period of incubation is 
longer than that,” said ‘the bearded 
man. 

He seemed to know much of the 
causes and effects of the malign dis- 
ease. 

“Will it mar her face?” asked 
Harte anxiously. 

“Suppose it did?” 

Harte’s answer was a look of hor- 
ror. The stranger eyed him and 
prodded the turf with his cane. 

“T’ve been through all that,” he 
said. “She is beautiful, I suppose— 
the young lady?” 

“Yes,” said Harte, “yes.” 

“My own fiancée was a descendant 
of one of the old Spanish-Californian 
families.” 
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“Was she beautiful ?” 

“She had to be beautiful to appeal 
to me. I was a cruel and shallow 
esthete in those days.. I thought 
plain women scarcely fit to live. I 
could not have loved her if she had 
not been beautiful. There’s some- 
thing to be said for that, of course. 
The old saw, ‘Handsome is as hand- 
some does’ is a piece of crude, clod- 
hopper thought—the philosophy of 
the unlovely. I do not, of course, 
deny the fine spiritual or mental quali- 
ties—not by much. They transmute, 
they sublimate—they give character. 
And character is the crown of things. 
But true beauty is more than skin 
deep, it grows outward from within. 

“Still, I almost forgot her human- 
ness at times, and regarded her sim- 
ply as a wonderful creation—a nat- 
ural miracle with clear, ivory skin, 
dark, liquid eyes, delicate, pink nos- 
trils and ears. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you that 
by profession I was a _ portrait- 
painter—in those days. Now I draw 
impossible plates for a fashion jour- 
nal—dolls with ox-like eyes, magnifi- 
cent curves, willow waists and life- 
less figures. And yet I have exhibited 
at the Salon in Paris and at the 
Royal Academy in London. 

“Anita used to say I cared for 
her only as a subject for my art. 

“You wouldn’t love me if I were 
ugly,’ said she, ‘if I were absolutely 
the same woman within, but had a 
broken nose, one eye—or if I lost 
my hair.’ 

“I was a young fool, thoroughly 
inoculated with the poison of conven- 
tional romantics. I uttered the usual 
platitudes and believed them sound. 
What a lot of rubbish one must get 
rid of! What a legacy of lies is 
passed on from generation to gen- 
eration! I swore that I loved her 
only for her soul—and I believed 
it.” 

The younger man passed a shak- 


ing hand over his brow. The stranger 
interpreted it in a flash. 

“As you believe it!” he said, lean- 
ing towards the lover of Flore. “I 
swore that even if she grew lame, 
blind, halt or disfigured—it would 
not make the slightest difference. 

“One day I went to Sanchez Street 
where Anita lived—in one of those 
large, old, wooden houses they built 
in the early ’seventies. There was a 
yellow card tacked on the white pi- 
laster beside the entrance. It was she 
who had caught it—at some dance 
a week or so before—a young officer 
from one of the trans-Pacific liners 
just in from Hong-Kong had 
danced with her—just before he was 
taken by it. The quarantine law 
had to be enforced. She was brought 
out here. The officer died two days 
later. 

“I felt what you are feeling now. 
I asked myself the same questions. I 
used to come up here and sit on this 
very rock, hour by hour—I’d forget 
to eat. Out of sheer weariness I 
went to sleep on this rock one night 
—and woke with an asthma that has 
never left me since.” , 

“Did she die?” asked Harte in a 
low voice. 

“No. After some time I saw her 
come out into the yard, walking with 
the other women—with all sorts of 
women. We waved to each other. I 
crept down and tried to see her face 
through cracks in the fence, but she 
wore a lace shawl about her head. I 
bought a small telescope and tried to 
scan her face through this. It was 
only a vague, blurred image. I thought 
of only one thing day and night. 
Would it spare her face ?—her beau- 
tiful face? Would this emerge as 
pure and perfect as before—or had 
it become a horrible, rough, dented 
epidermis—something puckered and 
shrunk and parboiled? I shuddered 
—I even prayed. 

“T stood at that door down there 
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the day Anita was released. Her 
father and mother were waiting in a 
carriage. She came out heavily 
veiled. I could not catch a glimpse 
of her face. Only her hands—they 
were as soft and white as ever. 

“‘T feel new-born,’ she said. ‘The 
disease has purified me. It has 
strengthened me!’ 

“Your face!’ I cried—‘has it 
touched your face?’ 

“‘T will tell you when we are at 
home,’ she said quietly. 

“Her parents remained impassive 
—true aristocrats, who would not 
permit their pain or fear to show. 

“When the carriage reached San- 
chez Street, I went into the big, dark 
drawing-room and waited for her. 
The shutters were drawn, I remem- 
ber. It was like a death-chamber. 
She came in, still wearing the veil. I 
stood face to face with an agonizing 
mystery—with this terrible sphinx 
that ate my heart. It was like look- 


ing into the blank eye-balls of Fate. 
“ *T’ve bad news for you,’ she said, 


very calmly and sweetly. ‘You will 
mind it much more than I do—now. 
I do not mind it—for I learned a 
great deal in the Pest House.’ 

“She took my hand. 

“*Hector,’ she said, ‘you must be 
strong—prepare yourself for the 
worst.’ 

“I shook from head to foot and 
tried to remove the thick veil from 
her face. 

“*You said it would make no dif- 
ference,’ shé went on. ‘You said you 
loved my beauty of soul much more 
than my beauty of body. I did not 
really like you to say that, for I 
loved my face and body far more 
than my soul. But I must tell you 
that I am marked all over.’ 

“I could see her large, dark eyes 
fasténed upon my face through the 
veil. She saw me start—she knew 
all that my voice implied—and read 
my heart like a book. 4 


“Tt doesn’t matter, Anita,’ I said, 
‘you are still the same to me.’ 

“But there was horror and death 
in my heart. I knew that the wreck 
of her beauty meant the wreck of my 
love. The natural man within me, 
the artist, protested. I could not 
hide my real feelings with a fustian 
of moral precepts—at least, not to 
her. Yet I spoke beautifully—con- 
vention, courtesy came to my aid. I 
assured her that I was quite un- 
changed, that I would treasure her 
all my life—it was the proper, manly 
thing to do. And again I spoke of 
her soul. 

“Well, then,’ she said—‘will you 
paint me and exhibit the painting— 
as a portrait of your wife?’ 

“T shook. She had asked me the 
hardest of all questions—as an artist. 
Still I tried to be only the man. She 
was made up of subtle intuitions and 
sensitiveness. I was defenseless— 
felt as though I were made of glass 
—and held some vile, corrupt com- 
pound inside me—like a bottle. 

“The horror of the unknown took 
hold of me and my imagination flung 
up monstrous things. That veil of 
hers seemed to hide endless abomina- 
tions. She offered to release me from 
my promise. But I knew my duty 
of course—there was the code— 
drilled into me from boyhood up.” 

“*T love you just the same,’ I kept 
repeating monotonously—the hellish, 
bitter words—lies—lies !—but what’s 
the matter? Are you ill?” 

Harte was swaying dizzily to and 
fro, but recovered himself. 

“Just a little faintness,” he said— 
“T’m all right again.” 

“T implored her to let me see her 
face before I left,” the bearded man 
went on. “She refused.” 

“‘Tt’s not quite healed yet,’ she 
said. “I heard her sob—I kissed her 
hands and went out into the street. 
Then I wiped my lips and spat. It 
was instinctive—that action—the 
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triumph of nature over all morality, 
conventions and codes. I saw the 
two of us—living together for years 
—a pock-marked mask before me 
day and night—a sort of spotted 
moon eclipsing all the beauty of the 
world—reminding me by tragic con- 
trast of what she had once been—no, 
I felt I couldn’t bear it—I would 
hate her—because I was born to hate 
all ugliness, disease, distortion. 
Now, of course, I’ve got beyond all 
that—now I sit on certain philosophi- 
cal peaks—quite immune to such 
hobgoblin, popgun disasters as that.” 

“Did you give her up?” asked 
Harte, hoarsely. 

His blood was like lava in his 
veins. Hot flushes and icy gusts 
rioted through his body. 

The designer of fashion-plates re- 
plied very deliberately. Harte felt 
the human strength, the human 


weakness and sorrow and pain that 
vibrated from the chords of his mel- 


low voice. 

“No, I would not have given her 
up. I would really have married her. 
Conscience, especially the introspec- 
tive Puritan conscience, is a terrible 
thing. It is judge, jury and execu- 
tioner. It debases the human crea- 
ture in its own sight, it emphasizes 
its worthlessness, until it hands it on 
to self-destruction.” 

“Yes,” said Harte, “it may be a 
curse, but it is also the salvation of 
the modern world.” 

“It is only another form of Neme- 
sis. It is forever gnawing us, to-day 
—despite our flippant attitude tow- 
ards the law. A twinge of good old 
conscience—such as mother used to 
make—is more effective in making 
the glutted captain of industry dis- 
gorge than males of writs or signa- 
tures.” 

Harte regarded the man curiously. 
Who was he—what was his name? 
Hector—something. There was a 
tragic, prophetic air about him, not 


untinged with a suave irony, the rich 
bloom and flavor of much experience 
—a mellowness of mind. He had, no 
doubt, been battered by storms, 
wrenched and hammered and an- 
nealed in the terrible smithy of 
life. 

He sat apostle-like on the rock, his 
cane like a wand upright before him. 
There was a poignancy in the air. 
The ghastly white house shone in- 
substantially before them. And be- 
fore them lay the quartered city. 
Its bluster sounded dull and far 
against the lower slopes, like the 
growls of a monster in useless pro- 
test. 

“Yes. I would surely have mar- 
ried—and romance quite aside, been 
good to her—done my duty—as the 
abominable phrase has it. Yes. But 
she had divined my feelings. She 
wrote me a letter saying she was go- 
ing to Monterey for a few weeks. 
A few days afterwards came an- 
other letter. It was from the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart. She had 
become a nun!” 

“A nun?” 

“Yes. In those days women did 
not go into business to submerge 
their sorrow—they went into con- 
vents. She wrote that she did not 
feel the slightest bitterness—that I 
was quite justified in my change of 
feelings. 

“IT never saw her again—not for 
many years. But the devils of re- 
morse seized upon me at a swoop. 
It was all that was needed to crush 
me into the blackest mud of my own 
nature. I groveled in self-abasement, 
I thought of suicide, I even went to 
see the brothers of St. Boniface, 
thinking I might find peace there. I 
hung about the walls of that musty 
old convent. Then I thought of pun- 
ishing myself—for my hellish egoism 
—for the vileness of my nature. I 
plunged headlong into some of the 
blackest dens in Chinatown. I of- 













































fered myself as a nurse in that very 


hospital down there. I studied the 
disease. It had a terrible fascination 


for me—I followed the course of epi- 


demics here and in China. The world 
became a yellow world to me—a dull 
golden world—saturated with the 
color of the scourge. I would have 


hailed the disease with joy—could I 
have caught it. If she had only in- 
fected me with a kiss! You see how 
monstrously one’s ethical ideas can 
operate. I painted countless pictures 
of her as a saint.” 

“When did you see her again?” 
asked Harte. 

He felt weak and ill. Fiery ser- 
pents seemed to be racing through 
his veins. The pulses in his temples 
throbbed fiercely—a film was over- 
coming his eyes. But the poignant 
fascination of this man’s story held 
him. It squared so well with his 
own. 

“One day—some ten years after- 
wards—I was passing along Valencia 
Street. I saw a sister coming tow- 
ards me with a crowd of girls—hard- 
faced girls they were. The sister 
stopped suddenly as I came near. 

“Would you kindly tell me the 
way to the Mission Dolores?’ she 
asked, but kept her eyes on the 
ground. 

“T saw her face distinctly under 
the black hood, the hair and ears hid- 
den by the crimped white wimple. It 
was Anita. And her face was pure 
and smooth as ever—without a single 
mark or scar! Only it was whiter 
—white as wax-or ivory. 

“T babble-l something—she walked 
on with her troop of hussies, who 
eyed me with excessive interest. 
Thanks to my shaken voice, my 
beard and big hat, she had not rec- 
ognized me. I followed them at some 
distance. I saw them inspect the old 
Mission Church. Then they walked 
back to the Magdalen Asylum, that 
big, ugly, gray building you see yon- 
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der. She is still there—and is now 
the head of the institution.” 

“Perhaps she was to blame?” said 
Harte. 

“Perhaps she was. The test was 
too severe. It turned nature against 
itself. I saw the injustice of it 
clearly later on—but I regarded it.as 
one regards the cruel injustice of des- 
tiny, or the elements—or of love it- 
self, illogical, remorseless, a feminine 
fatality.” : 

There was a silence. Then the 
younger man said in a queer, vague 
voice : 

“I wish I were down there beside 
her—in that building. I wouldn't 
mind the fever—the ° disease—if I 
could only see her—be near her— 
suffer with her—” 

It had grown quite dark. Pale 
wisps of fog began to drift down the 
slopes—slinking shreds and furtive 
wisps—the miasma of the ocean. The 
western firmament was slate and 
lead. The gaunt, white shed in the 
hollow below began to wrap itself in 
the mist and grow spectral—the yel- 
low flag stirred muddily in the dusk. 
A few dull, fulvid squares an- 
nounced lights within the hospital. 
The long, black parallels of the city 
streets immersed in darkness, began 
to stud and lace themselves with 
sparks of electric light soon drowned 
in the crowding vapors. The world 
was slowly expunged. There was no 
one left but Ronald Harte and the 
stranger on the flat rock in an ocean 
of fog. Suddenly Harte swayed and 
fell over sidewise, his head against 
the stranger’s arm. 

“Hullo! said he. “What’s the 
matter ?” 

He bent his bearded face close to 
the young man’s, 

Harte felt a cool hand over his 
brow. 

“You feel feverish—you’re faint. 
Let me strike a light.” 

He lighted a wax match. It made 
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a golden sphere that glowed softly in 
the thick mist. The stranger gave a 
cry as he held the match close to 
Harte’s face. There were white 
patches upon the skin just under the 
ears. 

“Great Heavens!” 

“What is it?” asked Harte faintly. 

“The stigmata! Come! You must 
go with me—at once!” 

“What do you mean?” muttered 
the young man, dully. 

The stranger put a powerful hand 
under his armpit and supported him. 
Then he led him down the hill, 
towards the Pest House. 

“TI mean that your wish is granted. 
You will be under the same roof with 
her. You will go through the same 
ordeal. You will see her, no doubt— 
she may be only the thickness of a 
wall from you. You will have news 
from her every day. With -care 
there need be no disfigurement— 
and if there are scars—they will be 
real battle-scars. You fortunate fel- 


low—I envy you your luck! You've 
got it yourself.” 

Harte tried to speak and leaned 
limply upon his companion’s shoul- 
der. Together they descended the 
hillside. The white arch of the 
gateway bodied itself forth out of the 
fog. The designer of fashion-plates 
pulled the iron bell-handle. The 
gate swung back. 

“Halt,” said a harsh voice, as the 
bearcted man attempted to enter with 
his charge. 

“Here’s a patient,” he said—‘“in 
the first stages. Take him to the 
doctor.” 

Harte felt a pressure upon his 
hand. He turned. 

“Thank you, thank you—Hector !” 
he stammered, bewildered. 

But there was only a blank waste 
of fog where the stranger had stood. 
The whitewashed gate swung to. 

“This way,” said the keeper, 
walking ahead and keeping his dis- 
tance—“to the right.” 


EFFORT 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HALL we drift onward, while the shining shores 


Slip past as in a dream? 
Nay, let us, rather, firmly grip the oars, 
And bravely breast the stream! 





THE COLDLESS LIFE 


SOME THOUGHTS ON BRONCHIAL INDEPENDENCE—EXER- 
CISE VERSUS MEDICINE—THE INSIDIOUS HOT BATH 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


OR many years I was one of the 

most experienced coldists in this 
country. In the early fall I would 
acquire my annual cold which, with 
relapses into health, would last all 
winter. Sometimes when my chest 
rattled hoarsely at every breath and 
I coughed like the barking of a 
gatling gun, I was afraid I would 
die. Often when my nose and eyes 
ran, and my throat was sore and my 
head ached and I couldn’t talk or 
taste, or hear, or smell, I was afraid 
I wouldn’t. This would last until 


spring. Occasionally I had a sum- 


mer cold which was more exasperat- 
ing than any other kind. It was like 
suffering from frost-bites in July. 
This sort of life didn’t make for effi- 
ciency. I was always running on one 
cylinder, and at last I made up my 
mind that I would either have to give 
up my clients or my colds—I couldn’t 
properly attend to both. Having a 
prejudice in favor of the former, I 
decided against the colds. This is 
the stery of how I broke away from 
the cold habit. If you don’t have 
colds, or if you know how to prevent 
them, stop right here. Turn over 
to page number one and read some 
of the unexampled fiction which has 
made this magazine so justly famous. 
But if you do have colds, this is for 
You. 

I learned the first preventive meas- 
ure from reading about the bubonic 
plague. In those days it was a 
pleasure to linger over descriptions 
of such ailments as the Black Death, 
small-pox, sleeping sickness, berri- 


berri and other alliterative and inter- 
esting diseases. Those with particu- 
larly distressful symptoms made the 
burden of my colds easier to bear. But 
to go back to the plague—it seemed 
that some master-mind had discov- 
ered that those extraordinary indi- 
viduals who took a full-sized cold 
bath every day did not contract that 
disease which could only obtain en- 
trance through the pores of the skin. 
I decided to experiment. For one 
thing, it didn’t cost anything and the 
novelty of a free prescription com- 
mended itself to me. Now, of course, 
I realize that all of my readers bathe 
daily—theoretically. Of course, there 
are certain rural districts where there 
is a closed season on baths from 
September until June and there are, 
indeed, other localities, both rural 
and urban, where baths must not 
be trapped, snared, still-hunted or 
otherwise taken on any dates between 
January first and New Year’s Day 
following. I am not, however, dis- 
cussing these protected preserves. 
I am writing about the average re- 
spectable citizen whose respectability 
includes a daily theoretical bath. If 
he is like me, however, on some days, 
especially when the atmosphere is 
chillsome and he has arisen late, the 
bath is apt to be only a series of hasty 
dabs. This, of course, is not fre- 
quently, but it is semi-often. Most 
of us are like the inebriated Irishman 
in the story—he was a teetotaler, but 
not a bigoted one. We believe in 
baths, but we are not bigoted on the 
subject, especially on cold mornings. 
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Some of us indulge in daily hot 
baths. Pause, luxurious reader, if so 
be that you have become addicted to 
this relaxing, insidious, demoralizing 
and wholly delightful practice. Hot 
water and hot air are the curses of 
mankind. 

Rome fell when her soldiery 
adopted hot baths. When the Goths 
slid down the Alps on their shields 
and used loose snow for bathing pur- 
poses they conquered the world. 
Agamemnon lost his life in a hot 
bath. Homer, Grote, Gibbon, Raw- 
linson and other historians whose 
names have escaped me, are reeking 
with illustrations of the damages of 
the Hot-Bath Habit. With this di- 
gression I announce as rule Number 
One of a coldless life—a cold bath 
daily, not occasionally, or every other 
daily, or every-day-but-onely—but 
DAILY! This does not mean that 
every morning you must fill a tub 
with icy water and jump into it. 
That is the greatest stimulant in the 
world, if you can stand it. Start 
with something milder. Step into a 
tub containing a few inches of the 
coldest water that money can buy. 
Reach down and splash this into your 
face and over every square inch of 
your surface except the top of your 
head. Rub the icy, stinging water in- 
to your cuticle with both hands. The 
warmth of the hands tempers the 
cold to the shorn lamband gives the 
skin the icy stimulant and tonic it 
needs. Don’t linger over the process. 
Hop out as soon as you can con- 
scientiously do so, and rub yourself 
down with a big, scratchy towel until 
your skin is all pink and glowing. By 
this process you unstop a million or 
so little pores and also cover your- 
self with several square yards of liv- 
ing, working glowing skin that will 
stand by you in repelling the attacks 
of any and all germs. Don’t wet your 
hair. That important luxury,-which 
is rapidly becoming as rare as radium 


so far as the adult male population is 
concerned, must be treated with re- 
spect and ceremony. The trouble 
about wetting it is that the average 
man cannot spend the time thor- 
oughly to dry his tresses down to the 
roots, but starts for business clapping 
on a tight derby hat over his scalp. 
The consequence is that the hair fol- 
licles are steamed until they lose vi- 
tality and—our worthy citizen is 
shortly wearing a becoming little, silk 
skull-cap. 

Rule Number Two is the air-bath. 
Rare old Ben Franklin discovered it, 
along with Franklin stoves, electri- 
city, diplomacy, common sense and 
other commodities. Here is what he 
writes about it in his autobiography : 

I have found it agreeable to my con- 
stitution to bathe in another element. I 
mean cold air. With this view I rise 
almost every morning—sit in my cham- 
ber without any clothes whatever, half 
an hour or an hour, according to the 
season, either reading or writing. This 
practice is not in the least painful but on 
the contrary, agreeable. I shall therefore 
call it' for the future my tonic bath. 


The modern air-bath can best be 
combined, however, with exercise. 
Here’s a five-minute program which 
will give the skin the advantage of a 
hardening, vitalizing exposure to the 
atmosphere and at the same time will 
exercise the trunk muscles and stim- 
ulate the great blood supplies of the 
body. 

Stand near a sequestered window 
in the costume described by Doctor 
Franklin. Cross a pair of pound 
dumb-bells, holding them in both 
hands with arms _ outstretched. 
Swing them down between your 
legs as far as possible, then up and 
out to one side, down again, out the 
other side, keeping the legs and arms 
stiff and straight and swinging as far 
down and out as possible. The dumb- 
bells will describe a horizontal fig- 
ure eight. Start by doing this from 
five to ten times and gradually in- 








crease until you can do it thirty. If 
you don’t have dumb-bells, clasp 
your hands and do it without. This 
is the famous “liver-squeeze.” It 
brings out the muscles over the stom- 
ach and loins which cover the vital 
organs and increase the circulation 
where it is most needed. While you 
are doing this, breathe in deeply 
through your nose, exhaling your 
breath with a loud snorting noise like 
the sea-lion at the zoo. This last 
detail, although not absolutely essen- 
tial, will impress the family and 
neighbors with the idea that you are 
taking your exercise seriously. When 
you have done this, stand up straight, 
. draw in your stomach, push out your 
chest, hold your head erect, put your 
hands on the small of your back and 
breathe ten long, slow breaths, start- 
ing at the diaphragm and continuing 
until even the little top corners of 
the lungs are filled. Hold each 
breath for a moment and then 
breathe out as slowly as possible. All 
of this sounds lengthy. As a matter 
of fact, it will take you from five to 
seven. minutes and you cannot spend 
that amount of time any more profit- 
ably. Do this for two weeks and 
note how much stronger and better 
you feel and how much more 
strength there is in the stomach and 
back. This exercise also stimulates 
the bowels to do their duty and 
brings us to Rule Number Three: 

Take care of your bowels and your 
bowels will take care of you. These 
much abused organs are not men- 
tioned in polite society. It was not al- 
ways so. They were anciently con- 
sidered to be the seat of the emotions 
until displaced in modern times by 
the heart. Accordingly, we find St. 
Paul writing about “bowels of com- 
passion.” To-day the compassion 
should be all for the bowels. We 


neglect them and then drug them 
with fig syrups made of senna, and 
fruit salts which never heard of fruit, 
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until they can’t and won’t work with- 
out some kind of medicine. Drink a 
glass of cold, fresh water when you 
get up, and one or more with each 
meal and one at bed-time. Do the 
“liver-squeeze” as above set forth. 


Every day walk a mile. Do it on 
your way to work in the morning. 
Get up a little earlier and cover your 
mile before you take a car or get 
out of your own car, if that’s the 
way you go to work, and do the last 
mile on your personal horse-power. 
Take good deep breaths, look at the 
landscape, the people, the shops and 
don’t think of business. Let this be 
the breathing-spell of the day. Take 
this walk rain or shine. You.can get 
just as much fun out of a walk in the 
rain as in clear weather if you try. 
Do this and you will never have con- 
stipation, which is the father of the 
cold family. 

Rule Number Four is in regard to 
diet. This is an important rule and 
one which must be observed with the 
utmost care. Never under any cir- 
cumstances eat anything which you 
don’t want. Equally important, never 
fail to eat anything which you do 
want. Only do your eating at meal 
times. Any athlete will tell you what 
a diabolical thing is the feminine 
habit of taking candy and ice-cream 
sodas and other similar junk between 
meals. It has been whispered that 
certain of the male sex have been 
known to indulge similarly. More 
often their diet irregularities are in 
a liquid form and not entirely con- 
fined to the ice-cream soda vintage. 
To them I will say, if you must pour 
alcoholic mixtures into your long- 
suffering stomachs, at least do it with 
your meals. Nothing from water to 
absinthe should be drunk between 
meals. The old idea of the doctors 
that you should drink an hour or so 
before or after meals is as much 
exploded as the similar theory that 
you should never bathe when you are 
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heated. For two hundred years 
athletic trainers have been getting 
men into magnificent physical condi- 
tion to do anything and everything. 
All of them long ago learned that 
man should drink with his meals the 
same as every other animal does and 
for the same reason, because he 
needs the liquid to stimulate and 
help the digestive organs. Moreover, 
remember that if you eat heavily you 
must exercise heavily. The man who 
gorges himself constantly full of 
rich food and takes no exercise is a 
pleasure-park for colds. The human 
stomach stimulated by exercise will 
grind up and melt down nearly any- 
thing. 

Next to food comes the clothes 
question. Wear the same kind of un- 
derclothes winter and summer and 
let them be as thin as money can 
buy. Knee drawers and sleeveless 
shirts of thin lisle or balbriggan are 
best. Then when you need more 
clothes put on an overcoat, not heavy 
underclothing. When you come into 
a hot room this overcoat can be re- 
moved. It is too difficult, as well as 
rather unconventional, to take off the 
underclothes. Thick, wooly, fleecy 
undergarments are becoming as ex- 
tinct as wristlets, tippets, liver-pads 
and other anachronisms of our ances- 
tors. They weaken and devitalize the 
skin. The same thing applies to bed 
clothing. The ideal of many persons 
in winter seems to be to sleep in a 
light perspiration. This is especially 
the theory of all who have charge of 
young children. Babies are swaddled 
and swathed in flannels, blankets and 
down-quilts on cold nights until 
they simmer as they sleep. As a 
matter of fact, a child can resist the 
cold better than an adult because its 
circulation is better and faster. The 
writer sleeps out on an open porch in 
the winter and wears a big reindeer- 
skin Esquimaux “parka” about three 
inches thick, much to the amusement 
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and derision of his eight and nine- 
year-old boys who slumber nearby 
wearing only long nighties and with 
the same bed-covering that they have 
indoors. Yet these same children a 
few years ago slept each winter un- 
der mountains of blankets, quilts, 
comforters and spreads. Incidentally 
their young lives were a succession of 
well-nourished colds. A fortuitous 
absence of their mother put the re- 
sponsibility of their care on their 
paternal ancestor. He found that 
they received a hot bath every night 
and then simmered gently until morn- 
ing under the aforesaid bed-cover- 
ings. Heroic measures were at once 
adopted in spite of the horror of 
their nurse. 

Each child was personally escorted 
to the bathroom by said paternal an- 
cestor and received a sponge bath of 
icy, stinging water and was then 
rubbed down hard with a crash tow- 
el. He was then clothed in a loose 
nightgown and put back into bed un- 
der a sheet, two light blankets and a 
light eiderdown quilt with an extra 
blanket under the bottom sheet. The 
heat was turned off from their bed- 
room and the windows were kept 
open all night in spite of the insistent 
and surreptitious attempts of the de- 
spairing nurse to close them. This 
latter individual passed a week pre- 
paring for the sudden death of her 
charges by pneumonia, croup, pip and 
other dire diseases. She was rein- 
forced by the children’s mother on 
her return. The unparalleled obsti-" 
nacy of the father, however, just 
managed to live through the attacks 
of this dual league and the children 
never had another cold that winter. 
From that time on they have ceased 
to pay dividends to the doctor. 

This bit of family history, which 
the writer takes his life in his hands 
in chronicling, brings us to the last, 
first and always the most important 
rule of all—breathe fresh air. We 
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are still with our ancestors the cave- 
man when it comes to fresh air. 
Every room in every house should be 
opened wide to wind and sun every 
morning until the last trace of stale 
air has been driven out. Most of us 
air our bedrooms, but how about our 
sitting-rooms and our offices and our 
workrooms? You may be sure that 
unless you attend to this airing proc- 
ess personally, it will not be done. 
The average servant or scrub-woman 
is firmly convinced that fresh air is 
as deadly as hydrocyanic gas and 
takes precautions accordingly. The 
esteemed female who sweeps out my 
offices always. begins by carefully 
closing every window so that the 
dust which her cleansing progress 
arouses may by no possibility escape 
into the outer atmosphere. See to it, 
then, personally, that your rooms are 
aired. Moreover, and this is the 
secret of health, learn that a draught 
is not necessarily fatal. This state- 
ment will come to you with a shock. 
We all have been brought up to 
believe in the Spanish proverb: “If 
you sit in the air that comes through 
a hole, draw up your will and think 
of your soul.” In reality the belief 
that draughts are dangerous is a su- 
perstition similar to those held by our 
ancestors that a fever patient should 
not be allowed to have any water, or 
that bleeding was a cure for disease. 
A draught is simply moving air. 
When you can feel it, you can be 
reasonably certain that it is fresh. 
Free your mind from the conviction 
that air that blows on you inside is 
any deadlier than the air that blows 
on you outside. It is the same air. 
Motion gives it no toxic properties. 
I speak from knowledge. I work all 
day in a draught. I sleep in a 
draught. I have made a series of 
protesting clerks and stenographers 


do likewise—and not one of them has 
ever died on my hands. This, then, is 
my last prescription—fresh air to be 
taken twenty-four hours daily. Fight 
for it. You have as much right to 
open a window and ventilate a stuf- 
fy hall or car as other people have to 
shut it. Ask for it. Ask for fresh 
air at churches, theaters, in friends’ 
houses—and you will get it. In your 
own house and office have it as a 
matter of course. That is the main 
reason why you have colds in winter 
and not in summer. In summer you 
have ventilation and breathe good 
air. In winter, most of the time you 
breathe air that somebody else has 
used first. Don’t do it. Learn to 
sleep with your windows open with 
fresh, pure air blowing across your 
face. If possible, learn to sleep out- 
of-doors. If you haven’t a sleeping- 
porch, hang a box hammock on your 
regular porch and sleep there. Try 
sleeping, for a week, bathed all night 
in the open air unmingled with 
house-dust and the breath of men— 
you will never sleep inside again 
willingly. 

None of these rules are difficult to 
follow or take any considerable time 
or effort. If you follow them you 
will not have colds and you will have 
increased health and efficiency. 

A farewell quotation from Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, who, incidental- 
ly, lived to be eighty-four years old— 
and my thesis is done: 


“IT have long been satisfied from ob- 
servation,” he writes, “that beside the gen- 
eral colds now termed influenza, people 
often catch cold from one another when 
shut up together in close rooms, and 
coaches and when sitting near and con- 
versing so as to breathe in each other’s 
transpiration. It is the frouzy, corrupt air 
which occasions colds and not coldness 
or dampness. From these causes and too 
full living with too little exercise pro- 
ceed in my opinion most of the disorders 
which for about one hundred and fifty 
years past the English have called colds.” 
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BY VIOLA BURHANS 


ITTY SLEIGHT twitched the 
flowers on her jacket to a more 
effective position and glanced impa- 
tiently at the door. The room was 
on the top floor, but one, of the 
largest office building in town. If 
you took an express elevator, and 
were fortunate enotugh to possess 
nerves that could still tingle, you 
might experience that delightful, 
cerealized sensation of being “shot 
out of a gun.” And when you came 
to a swift, dead stand, you could step 
out into a marble hall and make 
your way to—well, that depended 
upon what your business was. 
Kitty Sleight’s business was with 
Mr. Brinley Haydon, the well- 


known theatrical manager and, in 
addition, the author of at least three 
out of every four plays he produced. 

Now, as everyone knows, it is 
easier to get inside a whirling safe 
than into the audience chamber of 


a producing manager. Even the 
Scriptural heavens have twelve gates 
of entrance, but there are times—so 
those who know the Wall Street of 
the Play, say—when not even a micro- 
scope will reveal so much as a knot- 
hole of admission on the smooth 
front of a Thespian’s inner office. 

Yet Kitty Sleight was actually in- 
side Brinley Haydon’s office, her 
bronze shoes arranged precisely over 
a malted-milk spot on the dingy rug, 
and her gloved fingers twisting little 
nubs of fur upward on her muff 
while she awaited the pleasure of 
the August Managerial Person. And 
her presence there had come about 
in this wise: 

Kitty’s sister Ella had written a 
play. It was a really good play, but 


she knew as much about getting it 
placed as kettledrums do about the 
dulcissimo ripplings of harps. Ella 
was cloth-skirted and simply 
shirt-waisted, as different from her 
sister as a Sunday supplement is 
different from an India-paper, silk- 
sewed Browning. She had more 
sense than she needed in her big, 
plain brain—a brain that worked 
over paper with painstaking direct- 
ness and by some queer twist of 
recompense had been given an im- 
agination that could soar, and yet 
come down on time to a dot. 

How she had found time to go on 
steeping tea and paraffining jellies 
for the tea room she had opened ona 
side street off Madison Avenue— 
unfortunately off the main line of 
traffic—and in addition to write a 
play, was only another of the many 
gastronomic mysteries. Perhaps the 
fact that the tea room wasn’t a suc- 
cess had spurred her on. Whatever 
the reason, the play was written, and 
for the past six months it had been 
in the hands of Mr. Brinley Haydon. 

Meantime, although Ella’s dishes 
were as delectable as ever and Kitty 
equally so as she served the cus- 
tomers in her blue percale, the tea 
room had barely paid cracker and 
parsley expenses. So Ella at last 
turned to her play as a possible 
source of income. 

She began by writing to Mr. Hay- 
don, but her notes brought no re- 
plies. Then she called up the office, 
but each time a pleasant-voiced man 
informed her that “Mr. Haydon is 
away.” Finally she called in per- 
son, but just what happened she 
could never tell very clearly. She 
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laid it to the elevator which she said 
had made her dizzy. There was a 
boy in the outer office, a “surprising- 
ly insolent young man,” as Ella af- 
terward related to Kitty, and he 
had said—but what did it matter? 
She had not seen Mr. Haydon. 

“Why is it,” she questioned weari- 
ly, “that no one can ever see those 
people?” Which proves further 
that, although Ella could write a 
play, she knew as much about the 
hard time that came afterward as 
she did about growing caraway 
seeds. 

“You can,” Kitty sniffed, “if you 
know how. I'd like to speak to Mr. 
Haydon myself.” 

“You can’t get near him,” Ella 
replied hopelessly. ‘Dear me, how 
my head aches!” she inserted par- 
enthetically. “Besides, he’s away.” 

“Away!” Her sister laughed 
scornfully. “I’m away, too, when 
I go in the next room and shut the 
door tight, or hop down Broadway 
to a cabaret! Really, Ella, you’re 
brainy only when it comes to shov- 
ing pieces of plastecine around a 
make-believe stage. Now, I’m going 
to see Mr. Haydon myself, and what 
is more, I’m going to make him take 
that play!” 

“But I don’t want him to accept 
it unless he likes it and thoroughly 
believes in it—” 

“Likes it!’ ‘Believes in it!” 
. mimicked the girl. “Such ancient 
words! You read them somewhere. 
Of course, Mr. Haydon isn’t going 
to take your play because our rent’s 
due to-morrow, or because our tea 
room isn’t on the right street to 
catch the idle rich, or because I want 
some clothes and a place to wear 
them to once in a while where I can 
hear the thud of an ice-bucket of— 
spring water in a silver stand. Or 
even because at this identical mo- 
ment there isn’t a stitch in the re- 
frigerator but a can of fish and a 
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fistful of radishes. No, he'll accept 
“The Choice” for the same reason 
that a grocer buys prunes in bulk. 
It’s business, there’s money in it for 
him. Besides, there’s one more rea- 
son—a Pure Art one: Mr. Haydon 
will take your play because”—she 
paused mysteriously—“because he 
shall see me!” she ended, pirouetting 
triumphantly about. 

In spite of her aching head, Ella 
began to laugh. 

“Oh, my dear, really! Can you 
imagine how tired men in his posi- 
tion must get of seeing people?” 

“I’m not ‘people.’ I’m me. And 
I don’t believe any man on earth 
would get tired of seeing me.” . 

She paused, regarding her sister 
seriously, her brown eyes like spots 
of velvet. Ella had picked up the 
bottle of witch-hazel, but she held it 
a moment uncorked. Kitty always 
made her think of a candle-flame. 
Her white throat rose like a stem 
from the gay, flaring collar of her 
blouse. Her copper-colored hair 
seemed lighted as it flicked in little 
curling whisps about her brow. 
There was a glow, a radiance about 
her. She might have been a winged 
creature who had lived always in 
the sun, 

“Probably not,” Ella agreed with 
her usual loyalty, “but that is scarce- 
ly a reason why Mr. Haydon should 
take my play.” 

“It is a very good reason why he 
should take mine.” 

Her sister stared. A carrot might 
have felt that way if it had been 
diced and served with pistachio ice- 
cream instead of with onions as it 
expected. While it would not have 
surprised Ella greatly if this bril- 
liantly hued Kitty had captured a 
duke on her walk to the post-office 
that morning, she was not prepared 
to hear that her sister had been 
keeping a play up her sleeve. In her 
agitation, she shook the witch-hazel 
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as if it had been a bottle of salad- 
dressing. 

“You haven’t—written a play!” 
she brought out finally. 

“Goodness, no! I couldn’t even 
write a memorandum that anybody 
could read! But we mustn’t let Mr. 
Haydon know that. Not if we want 
an advance payment down. Money, 
Ella! M-o-n-e-y!”’ she spelled, as if 
she were licking up the last crumbs 
from a pan of fudge. 

“If I could even get the manu- 
script back,” her sister said patiently. 
“I might be able to place it some- 
where else. Mr. Haydon isn’t the 
only one who produces plays.” 

“He’s the only one worth while,” 
Kitty retorted. “When he puts on 
a play, there isn’t so much as a salad- 
fork or a pump-buckle that he him- 
self doesn’t personally polish. He’s 
perfect, Ella, perfect! And he 
makes perfect plays. That’s why he 
must take yours. I’m going to see 
him about it.” 

“You can’t,” her sister repeated. 
“You'll find that that young man 
won't let you.” 

“Let me!” the other scorned. 
“Really, Ella you must have got 
your patience from the top of some 
monument. You know that young 
men always let me do exactly as I 
like. Take Renley Hunt! If I so 
much as set my feet into his drug 
store, he flies over the soap counter 
to wait on me! And if I wanted to 
cut the whole store into pieces and 
feed it to the subway through a 
street grating, he wouldn’t object.” 

“It is different with Mr. Hunt. 
Our tea room supplies the sand- 
wiches for his trade.” 

“That isn’t why,” Kitty sniffed. 
“You'll find that Mr. Haydon will 
be just as nice to me as Renley 
Hunt is. You needn’t worry that I 
won’t see him. And when I do”— 
again she paused mysteriously. 

“Now, Kitty,” Ella expostulated, 
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“you must be careful. You know 
you can’t—you are too pretty to—” 

“I’m just pretty enough,” her sis- 
ter supplied serenely. “I shouldn’t 
think of trying if I had moth-patches 
on my complexion. We've got to 
have money, Ella. You can earn it, 
but you can’t collect it. You know 
yourself that you haven’t the busi- 
ness acumen of a lamb on wheels. 
Now, I have.” 

“What are you going to do?” the 
other asked. 

“In the first place, I am going to 
write Mr. Brinley Haydon a let- 
ter—” 

“I’ve already written him three,” 
her sister interrupted. 

“Not my kind,” Kitty laughed. 
“Even if his secretary reads it first, 
you need not be alarmed that he 
won't give it to Mr. Haydon.” 

“But I told him all that was neces- 
sary when I wrote,” Ella bridled. 

“That’s where you lost out. I 


don’t mean to tell him a thing that’s 
necessary. I might just as well talk 
about the weather and hope to make 
an impression.” ; 

“What will he think of you if your 
letter isn’t businesslike ?” 


“T don’t know—yet. But if it is 
businesslike, I’m sure it will go into 
the waste-basket.” 

“What are you going to tell him?” 

“Well—I shall first bring to his at- 
tention the fact that I’m a very look- 
able, likable young person—” ; 

“Kitty!” came the horrified inter- 
ruption. 

“And that if he refuses to see me,” 
she continued, twitching a thread 
from the cuff of her silk blouse, “he 
will miss a lot. Then I shall add—I 
suppose you will raise an awful fuss, 
Ella, but it’s the best way to accom- 
plish our purpose: I shall tell him 
that I’ve written a three-ply, very 
strong play, and—” 

“ec You!” 

“Well, you see it hasn’t done any 
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good to tell him that you wrote it. I 
don’t believe he’s even read it.” 

“But—that wouldn’t be the truth.” 

“It isn’t the truth that Mr. Hay- 
don is out of town, either,” Kitty 
yawned. “The truth is often like an 
earthquake—a fact, but very de- 
structive. You mark my words, 
Ella, if I tell him I wrote that play, 
he’ll read it—and that’s all we 
want for a start. Once he thumbs 
over to that big third act, we’ve got 
him. He’ll take the play.” 

“My name is signed to it,” her sis- 
ter objected faintly. 

“That won’t matter. I’ll tell him 
that ‘at-home-they-always-call-me- 
Kitty’,” she minced. “This letter, 
you know, is only to get an appoint- 
ment. It will be time enough to tell 
him the truth after I hear the first 
mutterings of a coming advance pay- 
ment.” 

They argued the matter, but de- 
spite Ella’s protests Kitty had her 
way in the end, and the next morn- 
ing she posted her letter to Brinley 
Haydon: 

My Dear Mr. Haydon :— 

You must think my notes are your tail- 
or’s duns from the way they go into the 
waste-basket. 

“Compare that,” she laughed, 
“with Ella’s ‘I beg to advise you,’ 
etc.” 

I sent you a play about six months ago, 
and although Rome wasn’t built in six 
months (or maybe it was, for all I know) 
I should think by this time you ought to 
know whether you want “The Choice,” 
or prefer to write a better play yourself. 

Why don’t you read it, and then let 
me come in and talk to you about it? 
Really, Mr. Haydon, it’s not so bad— 
and I’m not, either, for that matter! If 
you think I’m some fossilized, lonesome, 
hair-crimped school-teacher, or maybe a 
shirt-waisted, eye-glassed secretary of a 
Baptist minister, you’re mistaken. Oh, 
but you’re mistaken! I’m only twenty- 
two—and if you don’t give me an ap- 
pointment, you’re going to miss" a lot. 

Besides, “The Choice” is a good play. 
It isn’t tied with ribbons, or done on 
the backs of Brooklyn transfers. But it’s 


got fire, and if you'll read it, you'll 

take it. Which will mean that I can 

have some clothes. You know yourself, 

Mr. Haydon, that unless a woman has 

proper clothes, she might just as well be 

“a primrose on a river’s brim,” for until 

she gets the clothes, she’ll be just that to 
him—and “nothing more.” 

You'll think I’m terribly’ conceited, but 

I don’t mind that. Shaw makes Cleo- 

patra fearfully conceited, doesn’t he? But 
you know she was a peach. 

I hope you'll tell me “rush” just when 

I may drop in. I don’t bite, Mr. Haydon, 

and I never bore anybody. So there is no 

reason a you shouldn’t see me. 

incerely yours, 

Kitty—(I mean Ella; they 

always call me Kitty at 

home)—Sleight. 


Brinley Haydon, standing by a 
window in his office from which he 
could look down on the ant-like 
stream of pedestrians in the street 
below, hastily read Kitty Sleight’s 
letter which his secretary had hand- 
ed him with the usual budget of mail. 
It was approaching five o'clock. 
Blinding shafts of fire from the rays 
of the setting sun blotted out the 
windows of an opposite office build- 
ing, and already electric lights began 
to shoot into soft brilliancy. The 
tops of passing cabs looked like 
sprawling spiders. Cable cars clanged 
faintly. To the East, the river lay 
like a dark blot disfigured by sinis- 
ter-looking, slow-moving craft. At 
intervals, the slender steel frame- 
work of bridges appeared in the 
bluish haze like delicately twisted 
lace against the evening sky. 

Haydon placed the letter into his 
pocket and irritably pushed a wall- 
button. He had waded through 
enough plays for that day, he 
thought. Yet there-was something 
in that letter— 

That was it, he decided. Probably 
it was all in the letter. The play, 
no doubt, would be the usual rubber- 
stamp punk. 

“If she’d put half the hump and 
bristle in her stuff,” he concluded, 
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“as she has in this note, it would get 
across. Ennis,” he addressed the 
young man who appeared in response 
to his summons, “I want to take a 
play home with me to read. “The 
Choice,’ by Sleight, Ella Sleight. I 
understand that we’ve had it long 
enough to build Rome. And that 
we're missing a landslide of dollars 
by keeping it under cover. Open the 
cooler, will you, and fish it out?” 

The young man departed with a 
smile, and Brinley meditatively 
lighted a cigar. In the flare of the 
match, his dark, deep-set eyes nar- 
rowed absently. He looked down at 
a small stain on his coat and 
scowled : 

“Smart of her!” he commented 
with a brief smile. “Fifty plays 
could burn while I’m fiddling around. 
But a jolt like this’—he tapped the 
letter in his vest-pocket. “Ah, here 
we are, Ennis!” 

Considerably later that night, in a 
deserted corner of his club, he laid 
down the thumbed pages: 

“Queer!” he said reflectively to 
himself. “Once in a blue moon a 
prize like this drifts in. There’s fire 
here, as she says. Some things will 
have to be changed. That second 
act, for instance, where Haviland 
confesses to being the thief”—he 
. drifted off into a fog of meditation 
and caught himself up sharply when 
he realized that instead of thinking 
of the play he was recalling a sen- 
tence from Miss Sleight’s letter: 
“You're going to miss a lot if you 
don’t see me.” If those words had 
been a dozen American Beauties on 
a gargoyle of the Paris Cathedral, 
they could not have stood out more 
clearly. 

The next day he had the play 
read by two people toward whose 
judgment he had a leaning, and 
when they both agreed that it “really 
wasn’t a bad play,” he had Ennis 
write to the young woman asking 


her to come in. That is how Kitty 
got past the arrogant young man 
in the outer office and now sat wait- 
ing for Brinley Haydon. 

He came in finally, evidently in 
haste. Kitty recognized him from 
the pictures she had seen of him in 
the magazines: 

“How do you do?” she said 
calmly. 

“Very well, thanks,” he returned. 
And with scarcely a glance in her 
direction, he went over to his desk 
and wrote a check. 

She waited. Any woman who 
looked like Kitty could afford to 
wait. 

“You are Miss Sleight, are you 
not?” he asked, turning to her after 
he had blotted the check. 

Kitty replied demurely that she 
was, and Brinley was suddenly aware 
that right here in his office he had 
the most beautiful woman in the 
universe. The thought went over 
him like a shot that by the merest 
chance he might have missed her. 
Where had she come from? Where 
did she get those queer velvet eyes, 
and those furs that served no other 
purpose, so far as he could see, than 
to deepen the pink in her cheeks? 
And look at those dimples, and her 
little gloved hands, and that immac- 
ulate blue jacket that hugged her as 
closely as a West Point Cadet would 
have liked to do! 

And she had written that play! 
After this he would be more careful 
about locking up “scripts” in his 
safe. Why, already her brown eyes 
were boring holes straight through to 
his heart! Then Brinley came to 
with a jerk. This would never do, 
never in the world! He must keep 
his mind on—well, he must keep it 
off Miss Sleight. She had somehow 
got in his office, and now she was 
going to ask him to take another big 
gamble on her play, for that’s what 
it really amounted to. You never 
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could tell what the public would 
like. And even if this young woman 
were as lovely as six picked stars— 
at that Brinley smiled! He would 
like to see any six stars that would 
match up with Miss Sleight! Why, 
even if Galileo himself picked them 
out, she’d have them all looking like 
a row of kerosene lamps! 

When he finally spoke, his voice 
was straight business-like: 

“Well, Miss Sleight, it appears 
that I have been very delinquent in 
returning your play.” 

“In accepting it,” she corrected, 
with a smile that would have made a 
sea-nymph come up out of the briny 
deep. 

He smiled in turn. 

“We will come to that later. In 
your note you say that you have been 
good enough to write to me before 
regarding its disposition.” 

“Just four times. 
Haydon, people like you put us poor 
authors to no end of trouble.” 

“But you see,” he explained, “a 
great many plays pass through this 
office. It is not always possible to 
report upon them promptly. Now 
tell me,” he broke off abruptly, “how 
did you come to write a play like 
‘The Choice’? You don’t exactly 
impress me—” he hesitated. 

“You thought I’d be a middle- 
aged school-teacher,” she finished 
glibly, “or a librarian, or something 
like that. Just because a girl hap- 
pens to be—well, pleasant-looking, 
and has clothes—” she paused re- 
flectively. 

“Clothes!” he echoed in amaze- 
ment. “What have they to do with 
it?” 

“Everything. You might just as 
well ask what has swimming to do 
with water. The haughtiest woman 
would crawl like a caterpillar if she 
hadn’t the right kind of clothes. The 
only time she feels herself equipped 
to do things—like getting your scalp, 


Really, Mr. © 


for instance—is when she knows 
that no other woman dangles more 
spangles than she. Oh, I know, Mr. 
Haydon!” 

Kitty flirted the tail of her fur- 
piece and regarded him, so he 
thought, exactly as a cow might who 
was crossing a swamp in order to 
get to a field of grass. 

“You seem to be a very wise per- 
son,” he remarked. “Now, about 
this play of yours—I have read it.” 

“Then you like it.” 

“T like a great many things about 
it,” he smiled cautiously. “There’s 
smoke, and that means some fire—” 

“Some fire!” she interrupted in- 
dignantly. “You know perfectly 
well it’s the biggest conflagration 
that ever came into your office! Why, 
if you put that blaze on Broadway, 
Mr. Haydon, you'll be able to see to 
read a newspaper on Bleecker 
Street—” 

“Now, wait a minute,” he inter- 
rupted patiently. “As I say, it’s a 
pretty good play. But it can’t go on 
as it stands. There are spots—” 

“But my sister—” she stopped 
suddenly, biting her lip. 

“Your sister likes it, no doubt,” he 
finished kindly. “That’s good. She 
may be able to help you. Are you 
living with your sister?” 

“Yes,” Kitty mumbled. 

“This is your first play?” 

“Ye—es,” she mumbled again. 

“Well, now I'll tell you, Miss 
Sleight, I’m going to put this play 
on. Miss Allison wants the part of 
Corinne, and since she’s half of the 
play, I’ll give it a try-out. How 
about six hundred down, and five 
per cent on the gross? Will that be 
satisfactory ?” 

Kitty tried to visualize six hundred 
dollars and failed. 

“No,” she murmured faintly. 
“Eight hundred down. I—I want 
some clothes, Mr. Haydon.” 

The young man underwent a 
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slight struggle. Then he looked at 
Kitty. She was regarding him 
gravely, her brown eyes velvet reg- 
isters of emotion. There was the 
slightest, lurking hint of need about 
her tailored shoulders. His lips 
closed a little tighter and he looked 
out of the window. 

“All right,” he said finally. “It’s 
more than I usually pay a beginner, 
but—” he did not finish. 

“When can I get a production?” 
she asked softly. 

“Just as soon as we make some 
changes in that second act. Can you 
suggest anything—” 

“N-not just now,” she intercept- 
ed in a panic. “Perhaps my sister—” 

“Ah, yes, your sister,” he agreed 
absently. “She might make just the 
right suggestion. Suppose I call to- 
night. We three could go over the 
act together.” 

“Oh, would you, Mr. Haydon?” 
Kitty was charming in her grati- 
tude. And then suddenly her men- 
tal gravel crumbled in a metaphori- 
cal landslide at her feet. 

“T don’t know what you will think 
of me!” she wailed inconsequently. 

The young man stared. His heart 
skipped a beat at the thought of 
telling her what he already thought 
of her, what had been in the back 
of his head from the first moment 
he turned toward her after blotting 
that check. 

“T couldn’t tell you—here,” he 
said bluntly, after the silence be- 
tween them had continued for a full 
minute and Kitty’s eyes seemed fas- 
cinated, apparently, by the malted 
milk spot on the rug. 

“What is it?” he asked at last, 
knowing that he would continue to 
feel shamelessly disinterested, so 
that it was nothing to take out the 
brownness or the velvet from her 
eyes. 

Kitty looked up at last. 

“I may as well tell you,” she said, 


sighing a little. “I didn’t write “The 
Choice.’ ” 

Hayden stuck his hands in his 
pockets and continued to stare at 
her. 

“You know I. couldn’t write a 
play,” she added reproachfully. “I’d 
have my people in it wear such stun- 
ning clothes that somebody would be 
sure to disapprove and—” 

“Who did write it?” the young 
man thundered in his interest. 

“My sister Ella,’ Kitty answered 
meekly. “Ella can do anything. You 
ought to see how she started our 
tea-room out of nothing—just noth- 
ing. And as long as the quince jelly 
that she made held out Jimmy Van 
Thorp used to come in every day. 
It was too funny to see him wiggle 
the jelly around his spoon, just like 
winding pieces of spaghetti—” 

Haydon made an impatient move- 
ment. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ he 
asked. 

“Tell you what? Oh, about the 
play? Well, for one thing, I rather 
thought you’d have sense enough to 
know. People who write plays, you 
know, don’t look like me.” 

The young man. agreed, absently 
pecking out the tap:ef his desk with 
a thumb-tack. ' 

“Besides,” she went on, returning 
to her reproachful tone, “jou 
wouldn’t read Ella’s letters. And I 
knew you would mine. Men always 
read my letters. Ella had written 
and wgytten—and we had to have 
some money. There was rent and 
radishes and—and everything,” she 
finished incoherently. “We had tc 
have money,’ she repeated. 

“Yes, of course,” he answered, 
mechanically spinning the thumb- 
tack across the room. 

“Our janitor looks just like a dis- 
trict attorney when he comes for the 
rent. You’ve no idea, Mr. Haydon! 
So I told Ella /’d get you to take 
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her play. And—well, I guess that’s 
all,” she finished, rising and button- 
ing her jacket rather spiritlessly. 
“You know the rest. Anyhow,” -she 
flared, turning back from the thresh- 
old, “you did like that play.” 

“Why, yes,” he said at once. “The 
play’s all right. So we’d better for- 
get—all this. I'll call to-night to— 
meet your sister and we'll see what 
can be done about that second act.” 

“Yes, to meet my sister. Good- 
night, Mr. Haydon.” Kitty extend- 
ed her gloved hand. 

Now, as everyone knows, and no 
one can adequately explain, there are 
clarifying moments when one sim- 
ply sees into the future—looks into 
it as if it were the inverted bowl of 
the Persians. Haydon experienced 
such a moment as he took Kitty’s 
hand and held it in farewell. His 
future seemed spread out before him 
like a blue-print of the stars. And 


it was so exactly to his liking that he 


smiled. 

“I’m so glad!” she murmured. 

“Glad?” he repeated absently. 
“About what?” 

“‘Why—about the play,” she stam- 
mered. 

He laughed. 

“Let your sister be glad about 
that,” he admonished, as they went 
out together to the elevators. “I 
imagine we are going to have other 
things to be glad about.” 

On her way home that night, Kitty 
could not resist the temptation to 
stop in the drug store and tell Ren- 
ley Hunt the good news. Renley was 
an exceedingly young man to owna 
drug store. He had succeeded his 
father—and then he had succeeded 
himself. He was small and active, 
with a bluish-black jaw from too 
close shaving, blackish-blue hair 
from birth, and eyes that one was 
apt to like—perhaps because he used 
them simply to see with; and chiefly 
to see Kitty when she was near. 
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“Think, Renley!” she concluded. 
“Isn’t Ella a wonder? To write a 
play that Mr. Haydon has to take!” 

But when she told her sister their 
good fortune, something queer hap- 
pened. Kitty’s bright-hued brain 
saw it, but she could not explain it 
any more than she could a cantalever 
bridge. 

It started with a change in Ella’s 
face. Astonishment and pleasure 
shot across it quickly. Then some- 
thing else came, and stayed. Some- 
thing big and handsome and obstin- 
ate. It struck at the root of Ella’s 
plainness. She seemed to throw off 
years of sallowness and mousiness 
and lumpishness. 

“T won’t change that second act,” 
she declared, after hearing her sister 
out. 

Kitty was aghast. Visions of 
starving along in the tea-room con- 
fronted her, of her benzine-sponged 
clothes having to do service another 
season. 

“Success must have turned your 
head,” she reproached. “Mr. Hay- 
don knows plays, and if he sees some- 
thing wrong in that act—-” 

“Sh-h-h!” Ella hissed. “If he is 
coming to-night we must have sup- 
per early.” 

“But—but,” Kitty floundered in 
despair, and English proving inade- 
quate, she lapsed forthwith into the 
vernacular: “You should worry if 
Mr. Haydon puts your play on back- 
wards!” 

“That has been done before,” Ella 
met her calmly. 

“But don’t you 
knows—” 

“T don’t suppose he knows my 
mind on that act until he has heard 
it,” her sister interrupted, slashing at 
a slab of salmon. 

Haydon called early. He had not 
been able to get Kitty’s brown eyes 
out of his mind. The address on the 
card she had given him brought him 


suppose he 
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to a modest appearing apartment 
house in the upper west-side. There 
was no elevator, and as he walked 
up the two flights of stairs carpeted 
with padded green plush, he recalled 
what she had said about their unsuc- 
cessful tea-room. Some ass, with a 
high-sounding name, he remembered, 
had come in every day and gobbled 
up their quince jelly until the place 
just naturally went into bankruptcy. 
And the district attorney, or some- 
body else as determined, had been in 
the habit of collecting the rent. Then 
there had been—but by this time he 
was at the top of the stairs, and fac- 
ing an open door of what appeared 
to be a private hall. 

Ella stood in the doorway. She 
had on a crackling shirt-waist and 
a four-in-hand tie. She was stand- 
ing directly under a small, pagoda- 
shaped light which threw a yellow 
glow over her concise attire and 
black hair. 


“Brains,” Haydon said to himself 
as she ushered him into the tiny 
front room, with its walls of books 
and water-colors, its rag-woven rugs 


and crossbar curtains. He laid his 
hat between a bowl of begonias and 
an embroidery frame on top of the 
piano. 

Kitty was down on a rug, trying to 
tempt their cat with a _ cracker. 
Brinley thought she greeted him 
rather aloofly, but Ella bristled ex- 
pectantly in his direction, and began 
at once to talk about the play. Hay- 
don frankly wished her at the moon 
—for a time, at least—so that he 
might talk to Kitty. But Ella was 
not to be put off, so with an inner 
sigh for what seemed to be a lost 
opportunity, he surrendered. 

“You have written a very good 
play, Miss Sleight,” he admitted cor- 
dially, “compact, down to the bone. 
All except the second act. As I was 
telling your sister, that will have to 
be changed.” 
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“T have already changed it a num- 
ber of times,” she disagreed. “I feel 
now that it is quite all right.” 

Brinley looked up in surprise. 
There was something final, obdurate, 
in Ella’s tone which he became more 
and more uneasily aware of as he 
went on to explain his point. When 
he finished, she was smiling a little. 

“T really cannot consent to change 
that act,” she repeated. 

“But don’t you see,” he finally 
contended with some heat, “that you 
have squeezed the big scene flat? 
Haviland’s confession, coming where 
you have it, rings the wrong bell. We 
could probably get it over the ‘foots,’ 
but we have to consider the gallery, 
too.” 

“I did,” she assured him, jerking 
at her tie. “I haven’t been going 
from ‘Camille’ to ‘ten, twenty and 
thirties’ for nothing. I feel that I 
know fairly well what the people 
want, Mr. Haydon.” 

“But no manager would con- 
sider—” 

“This play is not written for 
managers. And please!” she raised 
her hand imploringly, “do not re- 
mind me of ‘the three unities,’ and 
‘the thirty-six dramatic situations.’ 
Idiotic schematism! Nothing more 
nor less. I refuse to tin-can the 
tails of my plays with these drags!” 

Brinley wiped his brow. Here 
was a feline that did more than look 
at a king. She did not hesitate to 
scratch him openly, beefsteak or no 
beefsteak! Whether she skulked in 
an alley or sat on plush in a parlor 
did not seem to concern her. He 
looked at Kitty. Then he looked 
back at Ella and asked permission to 
smoke. 

“IT understand that this is your 
first play,” he reminded her mildly. 

“It is—and you say that you like 
it. Now, can’t you trust your judg- 
ment, or because I haven’t done a 
thing six times before I did it once, 
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must somebody else take the first 
risk on my work? If you cannot pick 
winners, why are you in this busi- 
ness ?” 

“Ella!” Kitty gasped, so sur- 
prised that she rubbed the cat’s fur 
backward until he looked as if he 
had stepped from a rain-barrel. 

But her sister paid no attention. 
She began to do things verbally with 
Pinero, Shaw, and Ade; with plays 
past and to come. And she ended by 
tripping off the latest flares on 
Broadway, sizing them up with the 
professional gauge of a first- 
nighter. Brinley sat so still that the 
ash from his cigar dropped on the 
rug. After all, that plain, little wo- 
man knew something, he was forced 
to conclude, even if she didn’t know 
exactly what she was talking about. 

And he was no longer so sure that 
she did not know what she was talk- 
ing about. At any rate, she was 


compelling. Her black eyes shone. 


Two rag-red scarlet spots showed on 
her cheeks. Her mobile, yellow 
hands, slim and nervous, moved like 
live, caught things. 

“What you say may be true,” he 
conceded, when she had finished. 
“But, my dear Miss Sleight, Allison 
will never consider that second act 
as it stands. You have subordinated 
her part to an underworld dancer’s, 
and I know from experience that, so 
far as trouble goes, to take the lead 


from a star, is like resolving to smile 


while pounding a stick of dynamite.” 

“Allison can’t expect to pig every- 
thing,” Kitty defended. 

“If she takes the part,” Ella added 
calmly, “she is not to be allowed to 
kill my lines. That is understood.” 

This was beyond professional en- 
durance. Haydon told himself that 
he was under no obligation to put 
this play on. Miss Sleight was go- 
ing to be a mule, that was plain, and 
even if a mule does know the alpha- 
bet, it can kick up exactly as much 
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trouble as one that doesn’t know it. 

On the other hand, Brinley re- 
flected that if he backed out—! He 
looked at Kitty’s aloof, slender body. 
No, he would back the play himself 
even if it didn’t draw a thousand a 
week, 

So the rehearsals began. Ella, 
surprisingly competent and sure of 
the script to her tongue’s end, 
perched herself down in the bare, 
black orchestra and from this bleak- 
ness screamed Queen’s English di- 
rections and corrections to the peo- 
ple waiting for their cues among the 
“props,” to the electrician, to the or- 
chestra leader, and to Haydon himself. 

Brinley regarded her in amaze- 
ment. The blunt, curt way she 
blocked in the action took the re- 
sponsibility at times quite out of the 
producing manager’s hands. Ella 
seemed to know just what she want- 
ed, and never stopped until she got 
it. She glowered and glowed and 
created. And her masterful com- 
prehension of what was necessary 
for the most telling development of 
the play made it difficult for Haydon 
to believe that she had ever fussed 
putting up jellies for a tea-room. 
Professionally she humbled him. He 
would sit in the darkness of one of 
the boxes and reflect upon her skill, 
her lack of pettiness, the way she 
thrashed the “business” into line, 
and the company, too—figuratively. 

Very soon nobody doubted that 
the author knew her own mind and 
never changed it. But, as Brinley 
had foreseen, there was trouble with 
Allison. A star is an entity that does 
not readily shoot to dust: 

“T refuse,” she announced con- 
cisely, “to give my rightful applause 
in the second act to Miss Conley.” 

Ella’s brows knit: 

“Am I to understand that you re- 
sign the part?” 

“Certainly not!” she replied 
haughtily. “But,” turning to Brin- 
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ley, “I appeal to your sense of jus- 


tice, Mr. Haydon, to my contract, to - 


what my reputation rightfully en- 
titles me to, to—” 

“You need not appeal further,” 
Ella interrupted. “Miss Conley gets 
the applause in those lines.” And 
Haydon, at that moment regarding 
Kitty who sat in the wings looking 
the incarnation of a lush, nymph- 
like spring, supplemented this deci- 
sion tactfully—so tactfully that Ella 
smiled enigmatically. 

That day when he took them for 
luncheon, Ella was unusually silent. 
Her broad, bright face under its blue 
velvet turban seemed to scheme over 
her tea. At times she looked ab- 


sently at Brinley. He had no idea 
of what she was thinking. He never 
had. Even when she spoke, he got 
the impression that what she said 
had been thought out perhaps hours 
before. 

The first night of “The Choice” 


came down clear and cold—that 
stimulating, dry cold which seems to 
fall like fine, invisible powder over 
the city. Through a hole in the 
hangings of his theater Haydon 
viewed the rapidly filling house, his 
wet, nervous hands pinching to- 
gether. The orchestra began to tune 
up and at the first expert, chromatic 
run of the flutes, Brinley’s body 
clamped damply. 

If Allison, if anybody, if anything 
went wrong! Ella’s royalties, the 
company’s salaries and newspaper 
notices, his own money, Kitty’s 
faith—her funny faith that had led 
her to plant her little drug-store man 
down in the front row of the or- 
chestra—all these, and a hundred 
like things flashed through Haydon’s 
mind. 

He looked over toward the stage- 
box and saw Ella. Now, if anybody 
had a right to look pasty and tear 
her hair, in his estimation it was 
Ella. Yet there she sat, apparently 


perfectly calm! Was it colossal as. 
surance on her part, he wondered, 
or just plain faith? Why, if the play 
failed—Brinley sopped his handker- 
chief over his brow. 

Then he looked at Ella more 
closely. 

She was dressed in a tight-fitting 
basque of dark velvet, with no jew- 
elry and no flowers. Her hair was 
done in its usual way. One white 
glove was off and she was leaning 
a little forward. Brinley watched 
her curiously, stirred by a sense of 
something big and patient and 
crouching about her—something that 
he could not explain. 

He went on finally through the 
fire-door to the star’s dressing-room, 
nervous for a word from the maid 
that all was right with Allison. As 
he approached the iron stairway, he 
came upon Kitty shrinking against 
the spiral railing. 

“I—I couldn’t stay where I be- 
long,” she sibilated in a high-pitched 
whisper. “Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“What? Oh—!” Then he forced 
a laugh. 

“Not after you get used to it,” he 
lied. “Full house. Looks good.” 

He went on up the stairs. When 
he returned, the first act was on, and 
he joined Kitty in the wings. They 
stood motionless, listening. Haydon’s 
ear was attuned for every sound 
from the front of the house. Sev- 
eral times he had to command Kitty 
to silence as she hopped about ec- 
statically at some trickle of applause. 

After a time, he found himself 
regarding her critically. It occurred 
to him suddenly that she was cool 
underneath all her pretense of flus- 
ter. She was naturally cool and de- 
tached. Yet she simulated the most 
naive excitement. He wondered 
why. It seemed to him an anachro- 
nism that youth should have to pre- 
tend interest in anything brand-new. 
What on earth was she doing it for? 
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For the first time he saw her at 
a new angle. Not the velvet of her 
eyes, the enchanting trickery of her 
manner, the swish and rush of her 
birdlike brain. But as a brilliant 
butterfly, flitting away when sweets 
were gone, and glad to be charmed, 
and charming, if only for an hour. 

He recalled that from the first she 
had not voiced two intelligent lines 
about the play. And from the in- 
terest she had shown at rehearsals, 
he judged that she probably knew as 
much about crayfish as she did about 
her sister’s play. She had merely 
looked on, supinely decorative, con- 
tent that all was well with the pro- 
duction so long as Ella sat in her 
theatrical firmament. 

This faith in her sister, Haydon 
concluded, was about the most there 
was to Kitty. He pictured her as a 
soft, scurrying, useless mouse going 
round and round the big, protecting, 


granite base of Ella’s towering pa- 
tience, her good sense, her tack- 
sharp way of seeing and doing what 


was to be done. For the first time 
since he had known the two, Hay- 
don felt that his yardstick was tak- 
ing their correct measure: it doubled 
and redoubled on Ella, and folded 
up on Kitty. 

A round of applause at the end of 
the first act awoke him from his 
trance, and leaving abruptly, he 
hastened to catch snatches of the 
talk from the men in the lobby. 

“It’s g-going with a swing,” he 
stuttered, coming into Ella’s box as 
the lights went out for the second 
act. 

“IT knew it would,” she rejoined 
calmly. “What in the world has 
fussed you so?” 

He laughed. 

“Do you ever feel anything?” 

“Everything,” she replied, to his 
intense surprise. 

He watched her silently during the 
first part of the act. Her serenity, 
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her capability, her big brain, her 
plain face—he caught himself up 
sharply. Plain? At that moment a 
flash, as if from some inner illumi- 
nation, went over it, and her fea- 
tures seemed to reveal limitless har- 
monies of expression. Haydon knew 
then that she was beautiful—but in 
a different way from other women. 

The discovery galvanized him— 
pricked delicately to every pulse in 
his body. Ella beautiful! He was 
prepared to think her anything else 
worthy under the sun. But beauti- 
ful! He felt disturbed—as if some- 
body had jerked up a weed under 
his eyes and shown him a flower 
growing at its roots. 

At this juncture, an upstarting 
ripple of suppressed applause drew 
his attention to the packed, breath- 
less house, and from that to the 
stage. Allison, apparently, was get- 
ting the mooted second act over— 
Ella’s act, for she had had her way 
on it, word for word, from begin- 
ning to ‘end! Brinley’s interest 
swerved to the play. Ella, whose 
eyes had been fastened for some 
time on an empty seat in the first 
row: of the orchestra, suddenly 
turned to Haydon: 

“Where is Renley Hunt?” she 
questioned abruptly. 

In his absorption, Brinley did not 
immediately reply. 

“And Kitty?” 

“Shaking in the wings,” he an- 
swered absently. 

“How ridiculous! Go and bring 
her here at once. No,” she amend- 
ed, as if on second thought, “you’d 
better not. Renley is sure to be with 
her.” 

“Watch Allison,” Haydon direct- 
ed, eyes and ears at that moment 
only for the stage. “Watch her 
work. By George, she’s a genius! 
Look at her lift that act!” 

Ella just perceptibly touched his 
coat-sleeve, but she said nothing. 
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When he looked at her, she was 
smiling. 

At that instant the applause broke, 
round upon round, from all quar- 
ters, tremendous, shaking, sincere. 

“We've got ’em!” Haydon ac- 
claimed hoarsely as the curtain shot 
up and down and the company gra- 
ciously appeared in response to the 
many calls. Those for the author 
Ella refused to acknowledge. 

“I won’t go out,” she said ob- 
stinately to Brinley’s urging. 
“Please—!” and for the second time 
that night her fingers fluttered over 
his sleeve. He hesitated. The ap- 
plause grew more vociferous. She 
began to laugh in a low, sympathetic 
way that amazed him, and there 
came suddenly a breaking, yellow, 
beautiful light on her face. 

It was the last thing he needed. to 
awaken him thoroughly to his mir- 
acle. For a moment he stared at 
her, dazed. Then, meeting his gaze, 
her eyes dropped quickly to her lap. 
Her expression was as inscrutable 
as ever, but her eyes, he thought, 
were darker and softer than usual, 
and her tawny skin seemed to give 
out a disturbing sense of light. 
There was a suggestion of excite- 
ment in her calm. He sensed it im- 
mediately. It was like the smell of 
the sea to him, desirable, exhilara- 
ting. 
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Kitty and Renley returned to the 
box, their faces alight with their 
own miracle. But Brinley scarcely 
saw them. He was experiencing a 
second clarifying moment when he 
gazed into the future—looked into 
it as if it were the inverted bowl of 
the Persians. And again it was ex- 
actly to his liking. But this time 
he did not smile. He sat in a kind 
of dumb hush, his eyes fixed on 
Ella’s face. 

Finally she looked up, and this 
time as their eyes met, a flash of 
comprehension passed between them: 

“Is it true—this wonder?” he in- 
quired in a low tone. “Or won't it 
do me the slightest good to go on 
loving you for the rest of my life?” 

She hesitated. There flashed over 
her face that eager, demanding 
quiver which, shaming words, al- 
lures the more by its silence. And 
instantly every fibre in him re- 
sponded : 

“Tell me,” he insisted. 

She smiled : 

“IT think,” she began, her voice a 
bare whisper, “that it will do us— 
both a very great deal of good.” 

A second later when the stage 
manager thumbed a wrong button 
and plunged the entire house in 
darkness, Brinley, with the swiftness 
of a hawk swooping down, caught 
her in his arms. 
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BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 


[* was grossly impolite, and yet the 
outcome of it haunted me for days 
—lI looked in a window. 

A glimpse of burnished Autumn 
sky down the cafion of tall buildings, 
and thoughts of burning leaves called, 
and I followed—closed up the desk 
and put on tramping togs and left 
word that I wouldn’t be home for 
luncheon. The road _ threaded 
through dull suburbs to the fringe of 
town where the enchanted open 
country began. And there, on a wall 
close to an old, gray stone house, I 
sat to dangle my legs. Across the 
road, behind another low wall, stood 
the house, its two side windows look- 
ing out at me. 


The day was such that I could 
have tramped unbelievable distances 
—tangy air wafting the faint aroma 
of smoke from some far-off backyard 
bonfire, browned rustling leaves, and 
a sky fretted with gaunt branches 


like a Japanese print. Between the 
serried ranks of trees the road went 
straight on to a curve and then dived 
out of sight. Tired though they 
were, my feet bade me start again; 
and yet a singular curiosity bade me 
stay. 

In one of the windows sat a man. 
He had a little girl upon his knee, 
jogging her up and down. He sang 
—I know he did—“Ride a cock horse 
to Banbury Cross”; for she was 
laughing as her candlestick curls 


rioted about willy-nilly, and he was’ 


laughing too—a deep diapason that 
heaved his shoulders. His head was 
gray, this man’s, and he had a close- 
cropped, gray mustache, and wore 
spectacles. There was about his face 
the ruddy, well-groomed lines of 


a successful business man—not a rich ° 
man, but one who commands his 
world as he commands his life, and 
in whose heart dwells happy content- 
ment. For several moments I 
watched him, envious of his_ lot. 
Then a woman came and took the 
child, and he swung around in his 
chair, his back to me. I slid down 
from the wall to follow the road. 

Later in the afternoon I returned 
that way and stopped opposite the 
gray stone house to see if they were — 
riding to Banbury Cross again. The 
windows were empty. Perhaps, I 
thought, the little girl was—Sudden- 
ly the gate swung open and the ‘man 
stepped out. He was hideously de- 
formed—his legs twisted and bowed, 
and one foot dragged behind. 

As he passed, he glanced up at 
me, and I turned away—not that I 
was afraid to look upon his deformi- 
ties, but because I wanted to save the 
glimpse the window had given me of 
this man singing to a child—as never 
I had sung—of the fine lady who has 
rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes, the girl who makes music wher- 
ever she goes. 

For the window had done all this. 
It had framed the picture and set 
the composition. It had eliminated 
the unlovely and disclosed a glimpse 
of great domestic joy. Now it might 
have been a regrettable vision of 
great misery—but that was the 
chance I took. 

It is like being a first-nighter at a 
play, this looking in windows. What 
the curtain will reveal one can only 
conjecture. Yet the same sort of 
gambling curiosity that makes us 
alert for that rising bell draws us 
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aside to look in a window. The 
curiosity is forgivable, certainly far 
more forgivable—because more hu- 
man—than that which prompts one 
to look out a window. 

In the latter instance, I believe, 
one is usually satisfied with one’s 
self, one looks out upon the world 
with a languid air of mild amuse- 
ment. The act does not denote any 
vital interest in others; rather it sig- 
nifies a certain boredom of soul and 
body. The genus clubman is of the 
type typical. Be he gazing upon 
Fifth Avenue, Pall Mall, or the Rue 
de Penthiévue, he is ever the same— 
a little pouchy, a touch disdainful 
and satiated always. On his face is 


seared no burning desire to go out 
and lead the world; nor are his feet 
‘restless to carry a message to men. 
There he sits, monarch of a leather 
chair with neither sword nor scepter, 
a figure as pitiful as a king bereft 


of his realm, as useless as a preacher 
who has forgotten the Word. In 
that woman who peeps from behind 
half-shuttered windows he has his 
counterpart. Who has not seen their 
breed! The more slattern their 
homes, the more time they appar- 
ently have to gawk; the more inef- 
fectual their lives, the quicker are 
they to see futility and evil in others. 
Surely it would seem that one looks 
out of a window either to seek relief 
from ennui, or else to find in others 
captious grounds for criticism. 

The man who looks into windows, 
on the other hand, is fired with a 
desire insatiable to see how like him- 
self the other half lives. Neither 
amusement nor censorious divergen- 
cies he seeks. He stops and looks 
into men’s homes that he may catch 
a joyance from their joy, behold in 
their reproach a glory and in their 
shame an imperishable purity. 

By some looking in windows may 
be considered as utterly vain and 
idle an amusement as looking out of 


them. Many would define it as the 
futile act of him who is given to do- 
ing useless things. The trouble with 
such an attitude, as we shall see at 
the end of this essay, is that we are 
mixing our terms. It is the happy 
man, says Chesterton, who does the 
useless things; the sick man is not 
strong enough to be idle. 

But whether we look in a window 
or out a window, the vision that 
greets our eyes will be an image of 
ourselves, for we see in others that 
which we are. If we look in hate, 
we will see hateful things; if we 
look with love, true loveliness will 
be disclosed in every window pane. 


II 


All windows are divided into three 
kinds: those that you were meant 
only to look at, those which, we are 
told, it isn’t polite for you to look 
into, and those whose sole raison 
d'etre is that they invite you to look 
in them; or, in more concrete terms, 
church windows, house windows and 
shop windows. 

Of the last we have been assured 
that here in America their lighting 
has reached a high point of efficiency 
and their decoration the sublime 
zenith of consummate art. Perhaps 
that is so. We live in an efficient 
and sanitary age. And the street is 
strewn with these efficient and artis- 
tic baits for our purse. Although 
their incongruities of wax figure 
and wire frame have brought me a 
fleeting sense of amusement, they 
have rarely tempted me to buy any- 
thing. Being a man, I seldom enter 
a store without knowing pretty well 
what I want and getting it directly. 
Women, on the other hand, look in 
store windows and then buy. Desul- 
tory shopping, it would seem, is a 
characteristic of that sex which has 
a penchant for bargains and penny 
economies. When you see a man gaz- 
ing eagerly in an up-to-date Ameri- 
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can shop window you can be sure he 
is either full of meat, or he has 
nothing better to do, or he is obedient 
to the tug of the eternal feminine at 
his elbow. 

In big cities it is not so much the 
shop window that attracts me as the 
people outside it. Thus the pastry 
and confectioner’s shows have be- 
come a valuable commercial asset to 
the hungry ragamuffin that begs out- 
side them. Who ever encountered 
a beggar in front of a harness shop 
window? Cartoonists have always 
found the onlookers rich material 
for their pencils. There is the cal- 
low youth who stands, watch in hand, 
before the pawnbroker’s, debating 
whether he shall dispose of the watch 
and buy roses from the florist’s next 
door, or go to her empty handed. 
And there are the family quarrels 
that start when she wants to look at 
chiffon waists and he at cravats. 
You see the parting of the way—and 
after each has had his and her fill, 
they link arms again until the next 
shop window flouts the charge that 
whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder. 

In one capacity, however, shop 
windows do serve the city dweller, 
and for that they deserve great re- 
ward: they are infallible calendars 
of the passing seasons. We, to whom 
the harvest field is a strange country, 
read of Autumn’s coming in the pro- 
visioner’s piles of pumpkins, and we 
know that Spring is dancing down 
the land when the florists display 
daffodils. Moreover, shop windows 
mark our feast days and point out 
to us the nation’s glory. We may 
forget that Washington was born 
on the 22nd of February, but the 
high-souled, patriotic window dec- 
orator never does. 

The shop windows in a small town 
are always an unfailing source of 
delight to me. They may be un- 
clean and disorderly, but they are 


frank and open and sincere about it. 
What is more unclean yet more fas- 
cinating than those lollypop windows 
that display skeins of licorice shoe- 
strings and racks of all-day suckers, 
powdered with a month’s dust, faded 
by many suns and melted into shape- 
less rainbows! And barber’s shops 
with their rows of shaving mugs and 
hair tonic and pyramids of soap that 
no one ever uses or would dare to 
use. And the dingy, dusty tobac- 
conist’s window of some backwater 
village street is more romantic for 
all its corncob pipes, than a dozen 
of these bright and sanitary displays 
we see in the cities. 

Here in America a highly-devel- 
oped sense of the congruous seems to 
prevent the shopman from exhibiting 
naiveté in his window decoration, 
but abroad the reverse usually ‘ob- 
tains. In Italy, for example, a shop- 
keeper displays the entire gamut of 
his wares in the window. “If you 
don’t see it, ask for it,” a sign be- 
loved of Americans, has no meaning 
to him. During a journey around 
the world I jotted down notes of 
window displays that pleased my 
fancy. Out of several score the two 
best were in Holland and Manchuria. 
At Willebroeck was a window giving 
equal honors to pats of oleomargerine 
and pressed-glass statues of the Vir- 
gin; and at Sun Sing one happy 
Manchu merchant displayed German 
boots, English cigarettes and French 
champagne, all jumbled together in a 
friendly sort of fashion with the 
highest regard for laws of neutrality. 

But best of all, in either city or 
town, either here or in other lands, 
is the small drygoods window. 
Youthful experience with them may 
have prejudiced me, yet I have 
learned to spell out their symbolism. 
The earliest errand I can recollect 
was to buy pins at a little shop kept 
by a faded old woman. Natural 
perversity made me linger, and I 
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stood for several moments before 
her window. There she had displayed 
some bolts of gingham, a few boxes 
of notions, and a bottle or two of 
scents. In one corner a modest 
sign, crudely lettered, informed the 
busy world of her avocation: she 
did plain sewing. 

After all our pomp and vanity, 
most of us are only small shopkeep- 
ers. We have but a tiny stock in 
trade, and with unwearying faithful- 
ness we carry them along through 
the years. Few are our customers 
and few our sales. We know naught 
of Big Business and the stupendous 
trafficking that shake the world. 
Now and again our peace is broken 
as the little doorbell tinkles, and out 
we bustle to greet those who have 
come for our wares. 

I have never seen the small shop- 
keeper who did not greet with equal 
kindliness the penny purchaser and 
the one who spends a dollar. And 
that acceptance of things as they 
come to them is the essence of their 
meekness. For to me the small shop- 
keeper is the epitome af that sort of 
meekness which will inherit the 
earth. And it does inherit the earth. 
The truly great men of this world— 
the men who do not dream but are 
success—have the gift for seeing the 
king in the common soul and the 
common soul in the king. Moreover 
they possess but few wares to barter 
with. Having no property, they have 
no prejudices, and having nothing 
they look upon the world as their in- 
heritance. The Lincolns of this 
earth possess homely, everyday vir- 
tues, as homely and commonplace as 
was the gingham in that shop; a 
stock of useful little capacities like 
the boxes of notions, and some 
pleasure-giving scents. They always 
have the scents. 

Church windows are symbols. 
They are sacraments in glass. They 
are the outward and visible sign of 


an inward and spiritual grace. They 
were not made to look into but to 
look at; nor were they ever made to 
be opened. That is why they have 
always been set so high in the wall. 

Like all things religious, a light 
must be behind them or their mes- 
sage is in vain. In the daytime the 
storied pane is glass—and nothing 
more ; in season and out of season it 
stands there an unbroken barrier be- 
tween you and the Thing inside. 
Those who are within can see its 
glory only by daylight; we who are 
outside can see it only when the night 
has come and the light within is 
burning. 

One wonders if the people who find 
sanctuaries inside churches appre- 
ciate the daylight of their lives when 
the vision of the window is so easy 
to see. “In the time of our pros- 
perity,” runs the old prayer for de- 
liverance. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not for the 
worshippers that church windows 
exist. Perhaps it is for us who are 
without—farers of many paths—that 
they stand, these silent compa- 
nies of saints and angels. <A 
vigilant patrol, how quickly they 
spring into life and action for us 
once the light within them is kindled! 
Eager and faint, Catherine beholds 
us from her wheel and Christ from 
His enthroned cross, Jairus’s daugh- 
ter rises radiant from her sleep, the 
blind see, the lame walk. 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that lit- 
erature has adopted the act of look- 
ing in a house window as a medium 
for making unpleasant discoveries. 
The Enoch Ardens invariably find 
their wives happily married to other 
men. Yet therein literature shows 
its appreciation of the infinite possi- 
bilities and uncertainties of the dis- 
closures made by house windows. 

To catalog the varieties of these 
window experiences would be to 
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write volumes, although with singu- 
lar regularity one rule applies to 
them all: that as the eye bespeaks 
the man, so the window indicates the 
life within. Forbidding or cheerful, 
shaded or curtained, large or small, 
vou know folk by their windows; 
you can measure their mode of life 
and their attitude to other men and 
women by the way their windows 
look out upon the world. It may not 
be intentional or conscious on the 
part of those who dwell within, but 
all house windows are shop windows, 
and in them we see displayed, either 
arranged in order or jumbled to- 
gether with no artistry, the little 
wares of good cheer or poor taste or 
of unresourceful and futile living. 


II 


There are those who will contend 
that looking in the window of a 
house is the act of an ill-bred man. 
I do not agree. The history of the 
window is sufficient substantiation, 
for that history has been nothing 
more than a succession of moves 
which has brought the window to its 
present position in house architecture 
where it can be looked into. 

The window was the “wind’s eye” 
of the ancient hall, and iriginally it 
was nothing more than a hole in the 
roof through which the smoke es- 
caped. Certainly it was not intended 
to be looked into, for the man who 
did so was considered an enemy, 
and, in hostile times, a guard was 
stationed on a platform below to 
strike at such overly-curious maurau- 
ders. Since that day to the present 
the window has been creeping down 
to the level of our eyes. 

The growing amity between peo- 
ples (O bitter paradox!) and the 
universality of the policeman have 
brought about this transformation. 
Once upon a time the policeman 
stood inside tne house and he who 
looked in a window was an enemy; 


nowadays, the policeman stands out- 
side, and he who looks in is a friend. 

I am friend to the man who rode 
his little girl to Banbury Cross. In 
the same measure, I am brother to 
the man who hangs awearied and 
sickened with despair’ out of the 
tenement window. For to be a friend 
is no more than this: to enter equally 
into another’s joys and sorrows. 

We have it preached to us that we 
should bear one another’s burdens. 
The new gospel will teach us to bear 
also one another’s joys. We have been 
bred like idle Pharisees to thank God 
that we are not as other men. The 
new generation will be raised to 
thank God that they are as other 
men, that they can be happier for 
others’ happiness and stronger for 
their strength and nobler because 
they have been noble. Unless I have 
walked the earth as a man blind znd 
dumb, this is real religion, “o’ the 
very stuff of life and self o’ self.” 

Were I free to go, I should walk 
among men and tell them to spit on 
the earth and rub the common clay 
of mankind on their eyes that they 
be opened. I should tell them to look 
into windows, to mark how much 
there is that makes them sad and 
how much that makes them happy. 
And they would learn, if I mistake 
not, that there is far more genuine 
good cheer and true loveliness in this 
world than grief and pain. Here a 
bandbox tenement holds its treasure 
of a mother and her child; there a 
woman sings at a piano; now men 
and maidens dance; now little chil- 
dren flatten their noses against. the 
pane ; a lad fumbles with a puppy; a 
family sit down to dinner. 

This is the romance of life. It is 
more romantic than the throb of 
drums. It is more romantic even 
than the lady who has rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes; for, 
greatest romance of all—we, too, can 
make music wherever we go! 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALMENT 4 
{At midnight, to the apartment of Henry Leroux, the novelist, comes an unknown woman in 


distress. She attempts to 
upstairs to the rooms of Dr. 
dead—strangled durin 
is written: “Your wife . . 


ning. t So 
The murdered woman is di 


recognizes her as a Mrs. Vernon, whose husband has died a 
d and discovered to have fled from his room. 


mone a 
tery . . . and for “Mr. King.”] 


CHAPTER VII 


HE house of the late Horace 


Vernon was a modern villa of 
prosperous appearance; but, on this 
sunny September morning, a palpable 
atmosphere of gloom seemed to over- 


lie it. This made itself perceptible 
even to the toughened and unimpres- 
sionable nerves of Inspector Dunbar. 
As he mounted the five steps lead- 
ing up to the door, glancing mean- 
while at the lowered blinds at the 
windows, he wondered if, failing 
these evidences and his own private 
knowledge of the facts, he should 
have recognized that the hand of 
tragedy had placed its mark upon 
this house. 

But when the door was opened by 
a white-faced servant he told himself 
that he should; for a veritable mias- 
ma of death seemed to come out to 
meet him, to envelop him. 

Within, proceeded a subdued ac- 
tivity; somber figures moved upon 
the staircase; and Inspector Dunbar, 
having presented his card, presently 
found himself in a well-appointed 
library. 


ive Leroux a message, but faints almost immediately. 

Cumberly, returning with him a moment later to find the woman 

his absence. In her hand is a torn scrap of paper, part of a note, on which 

” and “. . . Mr. King.” r 

Yard brings out the fact that Mrs. Leroux is on a visit to Paris; t v e 

t this moment Soames, the butler, returns and is ordered to his room by the detective. 
scovered to have been a drug fiend, and Dr. Cumberly’s da’ 


Leroux hastens 


for the eve- 


Inquiry by Inspector Dunbar of Scotland 
e 


servants are out 
ughter, Helen, 


few days before. Soames is sum- 
The detectives search for a clue to the mys- 


At the table, whereon were spread 
a number of documents, sat a lean, 
clean-shaven, sallow-faced man, 
wearing gold-rimmed pince-nez; a 
man whose demeanor of business- 
like gloom was most admirably adap- 
ted to that place and occasion. This 
was Mr. Debnam, the solicitor. He 
gravely waved the detective to an 
armchair, adjusted his pince-nez, and 
coughed introductorily. 

“Your communication, Inspector,” 
he began, (he had the kind of voice 
which seems to be buried in sawdust 
packing) “was brought to me this 
morning, and has disturbed me im- 
measurably.” 

“You have been to view the body, 
sir?” 
“One of my clerks, who knew 
Mrs. Vernon, has just returned to 
this house to report that he has iden- 
tified her.” 

“Very good!” muttered Dunbar, 
making an entry in his book; “your 
clerk, then, whom I can see in a mo- 
ment, identifies the murdered woman 
as Mrs. Vernon. What was her 
Christian name?” 

“Tris—Iris Mary Vernon.” 


« §- 
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Inspector Dunbar made a note of 
the fact. © 

“And now,” he said, “you will have 
read the copy of that portion of my 
report which I submitted to you this 
morning—acting upon information 
supplied by Miss Helen Cumberly ?” 

“Yes, I have read it. This is a 
mysterious and a very ghastly case.” 

“Tt is indeed, sir,” agreed Dunbar. 


“Can you throw any light upon the 


presence of Mrs. Vernon at Mr. Le- 
roux’s flat on the very night of her 
husband’s death ?” 

“T can—and I cannot,” answered 
the solicitor, leaning back in the chair 
and again adjusting his pince-nez, in 
the manner of a man having impor- 
tant matters—and gloomy, very 
gloomy, matters—to communicate. 

“Good!” said the Inspector, and 
prepared to listen. 

“You see,” continued Debnam, 
“the late Mrs. Vernon was not ac- 
tually residing with her husband at 
the date of his death.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Ostensibly” —the solicitor shook a 
lean forefinger at his vis-a-vis—“‘os- 
tensibly, Inspector, she was visiting 
her sister in Scotland.” 

Inspector Dunbar sat up very 
straight, his brows drawn down over 
the tawny eyes. 

“These visits were of frequent oc- 
currence, and usually of about a 
week’s duration. Mr. Vernon, my 
late client, a man—I’ll not deny it— 
of inconstant affections (you under- 
stand me, Inspector?) did not great- 
ly concern himself with his wife’s 
movements. She belonged to a smart 
Bohemian set, and—to use a popu- 
lar figure of speech—burnt the can- 
dle at both ends; late dances, night 
clubs, bridge parties, and other fev- 
erish pursuits, possibly taken up as a 
result of the—shall I say cooling ?— 
of her husband’s affections . . . ” 

“There was another woman in the 
case?” 


@. 


“I fear so, Inspector; in fact, I 
am sure of it: but to return to Mrs. 
Vernon. My client provided her with 
ample funds; and I, myself, have ex- 
pressed to him astonishment respect- 
ing her expenditures in Scotland. I 
understood that her sister was in 
comparatively poor circumstances, 
and I went so far as to point out to 
Mr. Vernon, that one hundred 
pounds was—shall I say an’ exces- 
sive ?—outlay upon a week’s sojourn 
in Auchterarder, Perth.” 

“A hundred pounds!” 

“One hundred pounds!” 

“Was it queried by Mr. Vernon?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Was Mr. Vernon personally ac- 
quainted with this sister in Perth?” 

“He was not, Inspector. Mrs. Ver- 
non, at the time of her marriage, did 
not enjoy that social status to which 
my late client elevated her. For 
many years she held no open commu- 
nication with any member of her 
family, but latterly, as I have ex- 
plained, she acquired the habit of re- 
cuperating—recuperating from the 
effects of her febrile pleasures—at 
this obscure place in Scotland. And 
Mr. Vernon, his interest in her move- 
ments having considerably—shall I 
say abated?—offered no objection: 
even suffered it gladly, counting the 
cost but little against . . . ” 

“Freedom?” suggested Dunbar, 
scribbling in his notebook. 

“Rather crudely expressed, per- 
haps,” said the solicitor, peering over 
the top of his glasses, “but you have 
the idea. I come now to my clients 
awakening. Four days ago, he 
learned the truth: he learned that he 
was being deceived!” 

“Deceived !” 

“Mrs. Vernon, thoroughly exhaus- 
ted with irregular living, announced 
that she was about to resort once 
more to the healing breezes of the 
heather-land”’—Mr. Debnam was 
thoroughly warming to his discourse 
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and thoroughly enjoying his own 
dusty phrases. 

“Interrupting you for a moment,” 
said the Inspector, “at what intervals 
did these visits take place?” 

“At remarkably regular intervals, 
Inspector ; something like six times a 
year.” 

“For how long had Mrs. Vernon 
made a custom of these visits ?” 

“Roughly, for two years.” 

“Thank you. Will you go on, 
sir?” 

“She requested Mr. Vernon, then, 
on the last occasion, to give her a 
check for eighty pounds; and this 
he did, unquestioningly. On Thurs- 
day, the second of September, she 
left for Scotland... ” 

“Did she take her maid?” 

“Her maid always received a holi- 
day on these occasions ; Mrs. Vernon 
wired her respecting the date of her 
return.” 

“Did anyone actually see her off ?” 

“No, not that I am aware of, In- 
spector.” 

“To put the whole thing quite 
bluntly, Mr. Debnam,” said Dun- 
bar, fixing his tawny eyes upon the 
solicitor; “Mr. Vernon was thor- 
oughly glad to get rid of her for a 
week ?” 

Mr. Debnam shifted uneasily in 
his chair; the truculent directness of 
the detective was unpleasing to his 
tortuous mind. However :— 

“T fear you have hit upon the 
truth,” he confessed, “and I must 
admit that we have no legal evidence 
of her leaving for Scotland on this, 
or on any other occasion. Letters 
were received from Perth, and let- 
ters sent to Auchterander from Lon- 
don were answered. But the truth, 
the painful truth, came to light, un- 
expectedly, dramatically, on Monday 

“Four days ago?” 

“Exactly; three days before the 
death of my client.” Mr. Debnam 


wagged his finger at the Inspector 
again. “I maintain,” he said, “that 
this painful discovery, which I am 
about to mention, precipitated my cli- 


_ent’s end; although it is a fact that 


there was—hereditary heart trouble. 
But I admit that his neglect of his 
wife (to give it no harsher name) 
contributed to the catastrophe.” 

He paused to give dramatic point 


_ to the revelation. 


“Walking homeward at a late hour 
on Monday evening from a flat in 
Victoria Street—the flat of—shall I 
employ the term a particular friend? 
—Mr. Vernon was horrified—horri- 
fied beyond measure, to perceive, in 
a large and well-appointed car—a 
limousine—his wife! . . . ” 

“The inside lights of the car were 
on, then?” 

“No; but the light from a street 
lamp shone directly into the car. A 
temporary block in the traffic com- 
pelled the driver of the car, whom 
my client described to me as an Asi- 
atic—to pull up for a moment. There, 
within a few yards of her husband, 
Mrs. Vernon reclined in the car—or 
rather in the arms of a male com- 
panion !” 

“What!” 

“Positively!” Mr. Debnam was 
sedately enjoying himself. “Posi- 
tively, my dear Inspector, in the arms 
of a man of extren®@ly dark com- 
plexion. Mr. Vernon was unable to 
perceive more than this for the man 
had his back toward him. But the 
light shone full upon the face of 
Mrs. Vernon, who appeared pale and 
exhausted. She wore a conspicuous 
motor-coat of civet fur, and it was 
this which first attracted Mr. Ver- 
non’s attention. The blow was a 
very severe one to a man in my 
client’s state of health; and _ al- 
though I cannot claim that his own 
conscience was clear, this open viola- 
tion of the marriage vows outraged 
the husband—outraged him. In 
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fact he was so perturbed, that he 
stood there shaking, quivering, un- 
able to speak or act; and the car 
drove away before he had recovered 
sufficient presence of mind to note 
the number.” 

“In which direction did the car 
proceed ?” 

“Toward Victoria Station.” 

“Any other particulars ?” 

“Not regarding the car, its driver, 
or its occupants; but early on the 
following morning, Mr. Vernon, very 
much shaken, called upon me and in- 
structed me to despatch an agent to 
Perth immediately. My agent’s re- 
port reached me at practically the 
same time as the news of my client’s 
death 2s F 

“And his report was 

“His report, Inspector, telegraphic, 
of course, was this: that no sister of 
Mrs. Vernon resided at the address ; 
that the place was a cottage occu- 
pied by a certain Mrs. Fry and her 
husband ; that the husband was of no 
occupation, and had no visible means 
of support”—he ticked off the points 
on the long forefinger—‘“that the 
Frys lived better than any of their 
neighbors ; and—most important of 
all—that Mrs. Fry’s maiden name, 
which my agent discovered by re- 
course to the parish register of mar- 
riages—was Ann Fairchild.” 

“What of that?” 

“Ann Fairchild was a former maid 
of Mrs. Vernon!” 

“In short, it amounts to this, then: 
—Mrs. Vernon, during these various 
absences, never went to Scotland at 
all? It was a subterfuge?” 

“Exactly—exactly, Inspector! I 
wired instructing my agent to extort 
from the woman, Fry, the address to 
which she forwarded letters received 
by her for Mrs. Vernon. The lady’s 
death, news of which will now have 
reached him, will no doubt be a lever, 
enabling my representative to obtain 
the desired information,” 


“When do you expect to hear from 
him ?” 

“At any moment. Failing a full 
confession by the Frys, you will of 
course know how to act, Inspector ?” 

“Damme!” cried Dunbar, “can 
your man be relied upon to watch 
them? They mustn’t slip. away! 
Shall I instruct Perth to arrest the 
couple ?” 

“I wired my agent this morning, 
Inspector, to communicate with the 
local police respecting the Frys.” 

Inspector Dunbar tapped his small, 
widely separated teeth with the end 
of his fountain-pen. 

“T have had one priceless witness 
slip through my fingers,” he mut- 
tered. “I'll hand in my resignation 
if the Frys go!” 

“To whom do you refer?” 

Inspector Dunbar rose. 

“It is a point with which I need 
not trouble you, sir,” he said. “It 
was not included in the extract of 
report sent to you. This is going to 
be the biggest case of my profes- 
sional career, or my name is not 
Robert Dunbar!” 

Closing his notebook, he thrust it 
into his pocket, and replaced his 
fountain-pen in the little leather 
wallet. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Debnam,” 
said Dunbar, as he opened the door. 
“Might I see the late Mrs. Vernon’s 
maid ?” 

“She is at her home. As I told 
you, Mrs. Vernon habitually released . 
her for the period of these absences.” 

The notebook reappeared. 

“The young woman’s address?” 

“You can get it from the house- 
keeper. Is there anything else you 
wish to know ?” 

“Nothing beyond that, thank you.” 

Three minutes later, Inspector 
Dunbar had written in his book:— 
Clarice Goodstone, care of Mrs. 
Herne, 134a Robert Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, N,W. 
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He departed from the house 
whereat Death the Gleaner had twice 
knocked with his Scythe. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Returning to Scotland Yard, In- 
spector Dunbar walked straight up to 
his own room. There he found Sow- 
erby, very red faced and humid, and 
a taximan who sat stolidly surveying 
the Embankment from the window. 

“Hullo!” cried Dunbar; “he’s 
turned up, then?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” replied Sowerby 
with mild irritation. “But we know 
where to find him, and he ought to 
lose his license.” 

The taximan turned hurriedly. He 
wore a muffler so tightly packed be- 
tween his neck and the collar of his 
uniform jacket, that it appeared ma- 
terially to impair his respiration. His 
face possessed a bluish tinge, sug- 
gestive of asphyxia, and his watery 
eyes protruded remarkably; his 
breathing was noisily audible. 

“No, chuck it, mister!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’m only tellin’ you ’cause 
it ain’t my line to play tricks on the 
police. You'll find my name in the 
books downstairs more’n any other 
driver in London! I reckon I’ve 
brought enough umbrellas, cameras, 
walkin’ sticks, hopera cloaks, watches 
and sicklike in ’ere to set up a blars- 
ted pawnbroker’s !” 

“That’s all right, my lad!” said 
Dunbar, holding up his hand to si- 
lence the voluble speaker. ‘“There’s 
going to be no license-losing. You 
did not hear that you were wanted 
before?” 

The watery eyes of the cabman 
protruded painfully ; he respired like 
a horse. 

“Me, guv’nor!” he exclaimed. “Gor 
’blimé! I ain’t the bloke! I was 
drivin’ back from takin’ the Honor- 
able ’Erbert ’Arding ’ome—same as 
I does almost every night, when the 
’ouse is a-sittin-—when I see old Tom 


Brian drawin’ away from the door 0” 
Palace Man—” 

Again Dunbar held up his hand. 

“No doubt you mean well,” he 
said; “but damme! begin at the be- 
ginning! Who are you, and what 
have you come to tell us?” 

“Oo are 1?—’Ere’s ’oo I ham!” 
wheezed the cabman, proffering a 
greasy license. “Richard *Amper, 
number 3 Breams Mews, Dulwich 
Village” . 

“That’s all right, *s "said Dunbar, 
thrusting back the proffered docu- 
ment; “and last night you had taken 
Mr. Harding, the member of Parlia- 
ment, to his residence in ?”— 

“In Peers’ Chambers, Westmins- 
ter—that’s it, guv’nor! Comin’ back, 
I ’ave to pass along the north side o’ 
the Square, an’ just a’ead o’ me, | 
see old Tom Brian a-pullin’ round the 
Johnny ’Orner,—’im comin’ from 
Palace Mansions.” 

“Mr. Exel only mentioned seeing 
one cab,” muttered Dunbar, glancing 
keenly aside at Sowerby. 

“Wotcher say, guv’nor ?” asked the 
cabman. 

“T say—did you see a gentleman 
approaching from the corner ?” asked 
Dunbar. 

“VYus,” declared the man; “I see 
‘im, but ’e ’adn’t got as far as the 
Johnny ’Orner. As I passed out- 
side old Tom Brian, wot’s changin’ 
is gear, I see a bloke blowin’ along 
on the pavement—a bloke in a ’igh 
‘at, an’ wearin’ a heye-glass.” 

“At this time, then,” pursued Dun- 
bar, “you had actually passed the 
other cab, and the gentleman on the 
pavement had not come up with it?” 

“°E couldn’t see it, guv’nor! I’m 
tellin’ you ’e ’adn’t got to the Johnny 
’Orner !” 

“T see,” muttered Sowerby. “It’s 
possible that Mr. Exel took no notice 
of the first cab—espetially as it did 
not come out of the Square. %: 

“Wotcher say, guv’nor?” queried 
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the cabman again. turning his bleared 
eyes upon Sergeant Sowerby. 

“He said,” interrupted Dunbar, 
“was Brian’s cab empty?” 

“’Course it was,” rapped Mr. 
Hamper, “’e’d just dropped ’is fare 
at Palace Mansions. . . ” 

“How do you know?” snapped 
Dunbar, suddenly, fixing his fierce 
eyes upon the face of the speaker. 

The cabman glared in beery truc- 
ulence. 

“I got me blarsted senses, ain’t I?” 
he inquired. “There’s only two lots 
o’ flats on that side o’ the Square— 
Palace Mansions, an’ St. Andrew’s 
Mansions.” 

“Well ?” 

“St. Andrew’s Mansions,” 
tinued Hamper, “is all away!” 

“All away?” 

“All away! I know, ’cause I used 
to have a reg’lar fare there. ’E’s in 
Egyp’; flat shut up. Top-floor’s to 
let. Bottom floor’s two old unmar- 
ried maiden ladies what always trav- 
els by ’bus. So does all their blarsted 
friends an’ relations. Where can old 
Tom Brian ’ave been comin’ from, if 
it wasn’t Palace Mansions?” 

“H’m!” said Dunbar, “you are a 
loss to the detective service, my lad! 
And how do you account for the fact 
that Brian has not got to hear of the 
inquiry ?” 

Hamper bent to Dunbar and whis- 
pered, beerily, in his ear; “‘P’r’aps ’e 
don’t want to ’ear, guv’nor!” 

“Oh! Why not?” 

“Well, ’e knows there’s something 
up there!” 

“Therefore it’s his plain duty to 
assist the police.” 

“Same as what I does?” cried 
Hamper, raising his eyebrows. 
“*Course it is! but ow d’you know ’e 
ain’t been got at?” 

“Our friend, here, evidently has 
one up against Mr. Tom Brian!” 
muttered Dunbar aside to Sowerby. 

“Wotcher say, guv’nor?” inquired 


con- 


the cabman, looking from one to the 
other. 

“I say, no doubt you can save us 
the trouble of looking out Brian’s 
license, and give us his private ad- 
dress?” replied Dunbar. 

“’Course I can. ’E lives hat num- 
‘er 36 Forth Street, Brixton, and 
’e’s out o’ the big Brixton depot.” 

“Oh!” said Dunbar, dryly. “Does 
he owe you anything?” ; 

“Wotcher say, guv’nor?” 

“T say, it’s very good of you to take 
all this trouble and whatever it has 
cost you in time, we shall be pleased 
to put right.” 

Mr. Hamper spat in his right palm 
and rubbed his hands together, ap- 
preciatively. 

“Make it five bob!” he said. 

“Wait downstairs,” directed Dun- 
bar, pressing a bell-push beside the 
door. “I'll get it put through for 
you.” 

“Right ’o!” rumbled the cabman, 
and went lurching from the room as 
a constable in uniform appeared at 
the door. “Good mornin’, guv’nor. 
Good mornin’ !” 

The cabman having departed, leav- 
ing in his wake a fragrant odor of 
fourpenny ale :— 

“Here you are, Sowerby!” cried 
Dunbar. “We are moving at last! 
This is the address of the late Mrs. 
Vernon’s maid. See her; feel your 
ground, carefully, of course; get to 
know what clothes Mrs. Vernon took 
with her on her periodical visits to 
Scotland.” 

“What clothes ?” 

“That’s the idea; it is important. I 
don’t think the girl was in her mis- 
tress’s confidence, but I leave it to 
you to find out. If circumstances 
point to my surmise being inaccurate 
—you know how to act.” 

“Just let me glance over your notes 
bearing on the matter,” said Sower- 
by, “and I’ll be off.” 

Dunbar handed him the bulging 
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notebook, and Sergeant Sowerby 
lowered his inadequate eyebrows, 
thoughtfully, whilst he scanned the 
evidence of Mr. Debnam. Then, re- 
turning the book to his superior, and 
adjusting the peculiar bowler firmly 
upon his head, he set out. 

Dunbar glanced through some pa- 
pers—apparently reports—which lay 
upon the table, pencilled comments 
upon two of them, and then, consult- 
ing his notebook once more in order 
to refresh his memory, started off 
for Forth Street, Brixton. 

Forth Street, Brixton, is a de- 
pressing thoroughfare. It contains 
small, cheap flats, and a number of 
frowsy looking houses which give 
one the impression of having run 
to seed. A hostelry of sad aspect 
occupies a commanding position mid- 
way along the street, and inspires the 
traveler not with cheer, but with lu- 
gubrious reflections upon the horrors 
of inebriety. The odors, unpleasant- 
ly mingled, of fried bacon and paraf- 
fin oil, are wafted out to the way- 
farer from the porches of these fam- 
ily residences. 

Number 36 proved to be such a 
villa, and Inspector Dunbar contem- 
plated it from a distance, thought- 
fully. As he stood by the door of 
the public house, gazing across the 
street, a tired looking woman, lean 
and anxious-eyed, a poor, dried up 
bean-pod of a woman, appeared at 
the door of number 36, carrying a 
basket. 

Dunbar walked to the door and 
glanced up at the number question- 
ingly. He raised his hat. 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mrs. Brian?” 

Momentarily, a hard look came in- 
to the tired eyes, but Dunbar’s gen- 
tleness of manner and voice, together 
with the kindly expression upon his 
face, turned the scales favorably. 

“T am Mrs. Brian,” she said ; “yes. 
Did you want to see me?” 


“On a matter of some importance. 
May I come in?” ~ 

She nodded and led the way into 
the house; the door was not closed. 

In a living-room whereon was 
written a pathetic history—a history 
of decline from easy circumstance 
and respectability to poverty and ut- 
ter disregard of appearances—she 
confronted him, setting down her 
basket on a table from which the re- 
mains of a fish breakfast were not 
yet removed. 

“Is your husband in?” inquired 
Dunbar with a subtle change of man- 
ner. ig 

“He’s lying down.” 

The hard look was creeping again 
into the woman’s eyes. 

“Will you please awake him, and 
tell him that I have called in regard 
to his license?” 

He thrust a card into her hand: 
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CHAPTER IX 


Mrs. Brian started back, with a 
wild look, a trapped look, in her 
eyes. 

“What’s he done?” she inquired. 
“What’s he done? Tom’s not done 
anything!” 5; 

“Be good enough to awaken him,” 
persisted the Inspector; “I wish to 
speak to him.” 

Mrs. Brian walked slowly from 
the room and could be*heard enter- 
ing one further along the passage. 
An angry snarling, suggesting that of 
a wild animal disturbed in its lair, 
proclaimed the arousing of Taximan 
Thomas Brian. A thick voice in- 
quired, brutally, why the sanguinary 
hell he (Mr. Brian) had had his 
bloodstained slumbers disturbed in 
this gory manner and who was the 
vermilion blighter responsible. 
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Then Mrs. Brian’s voice mingled 
with at of her husband, and both 
became subdued. Finally, a slim 
man, who wore a short beard, or 
had omitted to shave for some days, 
appeared at the door of the living- 
room. His face was another history 
upon the same subject as that which 
might be studied from the walls, the 
floor, and the appointments of the 
room. Inspector Dunbar perceived 
that the shadow of the neighboring 
hostelry overlay this home. 

“What’s up?” inquired the new ar- 
rival. 

The tone of his voice, thickened by 
excess, was yet eloquent of the gen- 
tleman. The barriers passed, your 
pariah gentleman can be the com- 
pletest blackguard of them all. He 
spoke coarsely, and the infectious 
Cockney accent showed itself in his 
vowels; but Dunbar, a trained ob- 


server, summed up his man in a mo- 
ment and acted accordingly. 


“Come in and shut the door!” he 
directed. “No’—as Mrs. Brian 
sought to enter behind her husband— 
“I wish to speak with you, privately.” 

“Hop it!” instructed Brian, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder—and 
Mrs. Brian obediently disappeared, 
closing the door. 

“Now,” said Dunbar, looking the 
man up and down, “have you been 
into the depot, to-day ?” 

“No.” 


“But you have heard that there’s 


an inquiry ?” 

“T have heard nothing. I’ve been 
in bed.” 

“We won’t argue about that. I'll 
simply put a question to you: Where 
did you pick up the fare that you 
dropped at Palace Mansions at 
twelve o’clock last night?” 

“Palace Mansions!” muttered Bri- 
an, shifting uneasily beneath the un- 
flinching stare of the tawny eyes. 
“What d’you mean? What Palace 
Mansions ?” 


- “Don’t quibble!” warned Dunbar, 
thrusting out a finger at him. “This 
is not a matter of loss of license; it’s 
a life job!” 

“Life job!” whispered the man, 
and his weak face suddenly relaxed, 
so that, oddly, the old refinement 
shone out through the new, vulgar 
veneer. 

“Answer my questions straight and 
square and I'll take your word that 
you have not seen the inquiry!” said 
Dunbar. 

“Dick Hamper’s done this for 
me!” muttered Brian. “He’s a dirty, 
low swine! Somebody’ll do for him 
one night!” 

“Leave Hamper out of the ques- 
tion,” snapped Dunbar. “You put 
down a fare at Palace Mansions at 
twelve o’clock last night?” 

For one tremendous moment, Bri- 
an hesitated, but the good that was 
in him, or the evil—a consciousness 
of wrong-doing, or of retribution 
pending—respect for the law, or fear 
of its might—decided his course. 

“T did.” 

“Tt was a man?” 

Again Brian, with furtive glance, 
sought to test his opponent; but his 
opponent was too strong for him. 
With Dunbar’s eyes upon his face, 
he chose not to lie. 

“It was a woman.” 

“How was she dressed ?” 

“In a fur motor-coat—civet fur.” 

The man of culture spoke in those 
two words, “civet fur” ; and Dunbar 
nodded quickly, his eyes ablaze at 
the importance of the evidence. 

“Was she alone 

“She was.’ 

“What fare did she pay you?” 

“The metre only registered eight- 
pence, but she gave me _ half-a- 
crown.” 

“Did she appear to be ill?” 

“Very ill. She wore no hat, and I 
supposed her to be in evening dress. 
She almost fell as she got out of the 
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cab, but managed to get into the hall 
of Palace Mansions quickly enough, 
looking behind her all the time.” 

Inspector Dunbar shot out the hyp- 
notic finger again. 

“She told you to wait!” he as- 
serted, positively. 

Brian looked to right and left, up 
and down, thrusting his hands into 
his coat pockets, and taking them out 
again to stroke his collarless neck. 
Then: 

“She did—yes,” he admitted. 

“But you were bribed to drive 
away? Don’t deny it! Don’t dare 
to trifle with me, or by God! you'll 
spend the night in Brixton Jail!” 

“It was made worth my while,” 
muttered Brian, his voice beginning 
to break, “to hop it.” 

“Who paid you to do it?” 

“A man who had followed all the 
way in a big car.” 

“That’s it! Describe him 

“I can’t! No, no! you can threat- 


? 


en as much as you like, but I can’t 


describe him. I never saw his face. 
He stood behind me on the near side 
of the cab, and just reached forward 
and pushed a fiver under my nose.” 

Inspector Dunbar searched the 
speaker’s face closely—and conclu- 
ded that he was speaking the truth. 

“How was he dressed?” 

“In black, and that’s all I can tell 
you about him.” 

“You took the money?” 

“IT took the money, yes . . 

“What did he say to you?” 

“Simply: ‘Drive off.’ ” 

“Did you take him to be an Eng- 
lishman from his speech?” 

“No; he was not an Englishman. 
He had a foreign accent.” 

“French? German?” 

“No,” said Brian, looking up and 
meeting the glance of the fierce eyes. 
“Asiatic!” 

Inspector Dunbar, closely as he 
held himself in hand, started slight- 


ly. 


“Are you sure?” 

“Certain. Before I—when I was 
younger—I traveled in the East, and 
I know the voice and intonation of 
the cultured Oriental.” 

“Can you place him any closer 
than that?” 

“No, I can’t venture to do so.” 
Brian’s manner was becoming, mo- 
mentarily, more nearly that of a gen- 
tleman. “I might be leading you 
astray if I ventured a guess, but if 
you asked me to do so, I should say 
he was a Chinaman.” 

“A Chinaman?” Dunbar’s voice 
rose excitedly. 

“T think so.” 

“What occurred next?” 

“I turned my cab and drove off 
out of the Square.” 

“Did you see where the man 
went ?” 

“I didn’t. I saw nothing of him 
beyond his hand.” 

“And his hand?” 

“He wore a glove.” 

“And now,” said Dunbar, speak- 
ing very slowly, “where did you pick 
up your fare?” 

“In Gillingham Street, near Vic- 
toria Station.” 

“From a house?” 

“Yes, from Nurse Proctor’s.” 

“Nurse Proctor’s! Who is Nurse 
Proctor?” 

Brian shrugged his shoulders in a 
nonchalant manner, which obvious- 
ly belonged to an earlier ‘phase of 
existence. 

“She keeps a nursing home,” he 
said—“for ladies.” 

“Who hailed you?” 

“The woman did—the woman in 
the fur coat. I was just passing the 
door very slowly when it was flung 
open with a bang, and she rushed out 
as though hell were after her. Be- 
fore I had time to pull up, she threw 
herself into my cab and screamed: 
‘Palace Mansions! Westminster!’ 
I shut the door, and drove away.” 
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“When did you see that you were 
followed ?” 

“We were held up just outside the 
music hall, and looking back, I saw 
that my fare was dreadfully excited. 
It didn’t take me long to find out 
that the cause of her excitement was 
a big limousine, three of four back 
in the block of traffic. The driver 
was some kind of an Oriental, too, 
although. I couldn’t make him out 
very clearly.” 

“Good!” snapped Dunbar; “that’s 
important! But you saw. nothing 
more of this car * 

“T saw it follow me into the 
Square.” 

“Then where did it wait?” 

“I don’t know; I didn’t see it 
again.” 

Inspector Dunbar nodded rapidly. 

“Have you ever driven women to 
or from this Nurse Proctor’s be- 
fore?” 

“On two other occasions, I have 
driven ladies who came from there. 
I knew they came from there, be- 
cause it got about amongst us that 
the tall woman in nurse’s uniform 
who accompanied them, was Nurse 
Proctor.” 

“You mean that you didn’t take 
these women actually from the door 
of the house in Gillingham Street, but 
from somewhere adjacent ?” 

“Yes; they never take a cab from 
the door. They always walk to the 
corner of the street with a nurse, and 
a porter belonging to the house 
brings their luggage along.” 

“The idea is secrecy?” 

“No doubt. But as I have said, 
the word was passed round.” 

“Did you know either of these oth- 
er women ?” 

“No; but they were obviously 
members of good society.” 

“And you drove them?” 

“One to St. Pancras, and one to 
Waterloo,” said Brian, dropping back 
somewhat into his coarser style, and 


permitting a slow grin to overspread 
his countenance. 

“To catch trains, no doubt?” 

“Not a bit of it! To meet trains!” 

“You mean?” 

“T mean that their own private 
cars were waiting for them at the 
arrival platform as I drove ’em up 
to the departure platform, and that 
they simply marched through the sta- 
tion and pretended to have arrived by 
train!” 

Inspector Dunbar took out his 
notebook and fountain-pen and began 
to tap his teeth with the latter, nod- 
ding his head at the same time. 

“You are sure of the accuracy of 
your last statement?” he said, raising 
his eyes to the other. 

“T followed one of them,” was the 
reply, “and saw her footman gravely 
take charge of the luggage which I 
had just brought from Victoria ; and 
a pal of mine followed the other—the 
Waterloo one, that was.” 

Inspector Dunbar scribbled busily. 

“You have-done well to make a 
clean breast of it,” he said. “Take a 
straight tip from me. Keep off the 
drink!” 


CHAPTER X 


It was in the afternoon of this 
same day—a day so momentous in 
the lives of more than one of Lon- 
don’s millions—that two travelers 
might have been seen to descend 
from a first-class compartment of the 
Dover boat-train at Charing Cross. 

They had been the sole occupants 
of the compartment, and, despite the 
wide dissimilarity of character to be 
read upon their countenances, seemed 
to have struck up an acquaintance 
based upon mutual amiability and 
worldly common sense. The traveler 
first to descend and gallantly to offer 
his hand to his companion in order to 
assist her to the platform, was the 
one whom a casual observer would 
first have noted. 
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He was a man built largely, but on 
good lines ; a man past his youth, and 
somewhat too fleshy; but for all his 
bulk, there was nothing unwieldy, 
and nothing ungraceful, in his bear- 
ing or carriage. He wore a French 
traveling-coat, conceived in a style 
violently Parisian, and composed of 
a wonderful check calculated to have 
blinded any cutter in Savile Row. 
From beneath its gorgeous folds pro- 
truded the extremities of severely 
creased cashmere trousers, turned up 
over white spats which nestled coyly 
about a pair of glossy black boots. 
The traveler’s hat was of velour, sil- 
ver gray and boasting a partridge 
feather thrust in its silken band. One 
glimpse of the outfit must have 
brought the entire staff of the Tail- 
or and Cutter to an untimely grave. 

But if ever man was born who 
could carry such a make-up, this 
traveler was he. The face was cut 
on massive lines, on fleshy lines, 
clean-shaven, and inclined to pallor. 
The hirsute blue tinge about the jaw 
and lips helped to accentuate the vir- 
ile strength of the long, flexible 
mouth, which could be humorous, 
which could be sorrowful, which 
could be grim. In the dark eyes of 
the man lay a wealth of experience, 
acquired in a lifelong pilgrimage 
among many peoples, and to many 
lands. His dark brows were heavily 
marked, and his close-cut hair was 
splashed with gray. 

Let us glance at the lady who ac- 
cepted his white-gloved hand, and 
who sprang alertly onto the platform 
beside him. 

She was a woman bordering on the 
forties, with a face of masculine 
vigor, redeemed and effeminized by 
splendid hazel eyes, the kindliest im- 
aginable. Obviously, the lady was 
one who had never married, who de- 
spised, or affected to despise, mem- 
bers of the other sex, but who had 
never learned to hate them; who had 


never grown soured, but who founu 
the world a garden of heedless chil- 
dren—of children who called for 
mothering. Her athletic figure was 
clothed in a “sensible” tweed travel- 
ing dress, and she wore a tweed hat 
pressed well on to her head, and 
brown boots with the flattest heels 
conceivable. Add to this a Scotch 
woolen muffler, and a pair of woolen 
gloves, and you have a mental pic- 
ture of the second traveler—a truly 
incongruous companion for the first. 

Joining the crowd pouring in the 
direction of the exit gates, the two 
chatted together animatedly, both 
speaking English, and the man em- 
ploying that language with a perfect 
ease and command of words which 
nevertheless failed to disguise his 
French nationality. He spoke with 
an American accent; a phenomenon 
sometimes observable in one who has 
learned his English in Paris. 

The irritating formalities which 
beset the returning traveler—and the 
lady distinctly was of the readily ir- 
ritated type—were smoothed away 
by the magic personality of her com- 
panion. Porters came at the beck of 
his gloved hand ; guards, catching his 
eye, saluted and were completely his 
servants ; ticket inspectors yielded to 
him the deference ordinarily reserved 
for directors of the line. 

Outside the station, then, her lug- 
gage having been stacked upon a cab. 
the lady parted from her companion 
with assurances, which were re 
turned, that she should hope to im 
prove the acquaintance. 

The address to which the French 
gentleman politely requested the cab- 
man to drive, was that of a sound 
and old-established hotel in the 
neighborhood of the Strand, and at 
no great distance from the station. 

Then, having stood bareheaded 
until the cab turned out into the 
traffic stream of that busy thorough- 
fare, the first traveler, whose bag- 
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gage consisted of a large suit-case, 
hailed a second cab and drove to the 
Hotel Astoria—the usual objective 
of Americans. 

Taking leave of him for the mo- 
ment, let us follow the lady. 

Her arrangements were very soon 
made at the hotel, and having re- 
moved some of the  travel-stains 
from her person and partaken of one 
cup of China tea, respecting the 
quality whereof she delivered herself 
of some caustic comments, she 
walked down into the Strand and 
mounted to the top of a Victoria 
bound ’bus. 

“Put me down by the Stores, Vic- 
toria Street, conductor,” she di- 
rected, and handed him a penny—the 
correct fare. 

It chanced that at about the time, 
within a minute or so, of the Amer- 
ican lady’s leaving the hotel, and just 
as red rays, the harbingers of dusk, 
came creeping in at the latticed win- 
dow of her cosy work-room, Helen 
Cumberly laid down her pen with a 
sigh. She stood up, mechanically re- 
arranging her hair as she did so, and 
crossed the corridor to her bedroom, 
the window whereof overlooked the 
Square. 

She peered down into the central 
garden. A common-looking man sat 
upon a bench, apparently watching 
the labors of the gardener, which 
consisted at the moment of the spi- 
king of scraps of paper which dis- 
figured the green carpet of the lawn. 

Helen returned to her writing- 
table and reseated herself. Kindly 
twilight veiled her, and a chatty 
sparrow who perched upon the wih- 
dow-ledge pretended that he had not 
noticed two tears which trembled, 
quivering, upon the girl’s lashes. Al- 
most unconsciously, for it was an es- 
tablished custom, she _ sprinkled 
crumbs from the tea-tray beside her 
upon the ledge, whilst the tears 
dropped upon a written page and two 


more appeared in turn upon her 
lashes. 

The sparrow supped enthusiasti- 
cally, being joined in his repast by 
two talkative companions. As the 
last fragments dropped from the 
girl’s white fingers, she withdrew her 
hand, and slowly—very slowly—her 
head sank down, pillowed upon her 
arms. 

For some five minutes she cried 
silently; the sparrows, unheeded, 
bade her good-night, and flew to their 
nests in the trees of the Square. 
Then, very resolutely, as if inspired 
by a settled purpose, she stood up and 
recrossed the corridor to her bed- 
room. 

She turned on the lamp above the 
dressing-table and rapidly removed 
the traces of her tears, contemplating 
in dismay a redness of her pretty 
nose which did not prove entirely 
amenable to treatment with the pow- 
der-puff. Finally, however, she 
switched off the light, and, going out 
on to the landing, descended to the 
door of Henry Leroux’s flat. 

In reply to her ring, the maid, Fer- 
ris, opened the door. She wore her 
hat and coat, and beside her on the 
floor stood a tin trunk. 

“Why, Ferris!” cried Helen—“are 
you leaving?” 

- “T am indeed, miss!” said the girl, 
independently. 

“But why? 
Leroux do?” 

“He'll have to do the best he can, 
Cook’s goin’ too!” 

“What! cook is going?” 

“T am!” announced a deep female. 
voice. 

And the cook appeared beside the 
maid. 

“But whatever—” began Helen; 
then, realizing that she could achieve 
no good end by such an attitude: 
“Tell Mr. Leroux,” she instructed 
the maid, quietly, “that I wish to see 
him.” 


Whatever will. Mr. 


sd 
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Ferris glanced rapidly at her com- 
panion, as a man appeared on the 
landing, to inquire in an abysmal 
tone if “them boxes was ready to be 
took.” Helen Cumberly forestalled 
an insolent refusal which the cook, 
by furtive wink, counseled to the 
housemaid. 

“Don’t trouble,” she said, with an 
easy dignity reminiscent of her fath- 
er. “I will announce myself.” 

She passed the servants, crossed 
the lobby, and rapped upon the study 
door. 

“Come in,” said the voice of Hen- 
ry Leroux. 

Helen opened the door. The place 
was in semi-darkness, objects being 
but dimly discernible. Leroux sat in 
his usual seat at the writing-table. 
The room was in the utmost disorder, 
evidently having received no atten- 
tion since its overhauling by the po- 
lice. Helen pressed the switch light- 
ing the two lamps. 

Leroux, at last, seemed in his 
proper element; he exhibited an un- 
healthy pallor, and it was obvious 
that no razor had touched his chin 
for at least three days. His dark 
blue eyes—the eyes of a dreamer— 
were heavy and dull, with shadows 
pooled below them. A biscuit-jar, a 
decanter and a syphon stood half 
buried in papers on the table. 

“Why, Mr. Leroux!” said Helen, 
with a deep note of sympathy in her 
voice—“you don’t mean to say . . .” 

Leroux rose, forcing a smile to his 
haggard face. 

“You are—much too good,” he 
said. “Altogether—too good . . .” 

“T thought I should find you here,” 
continued the girl, firmly; “but I did 
not anticipate—” she indicated the 
chaos about—“this! The insolence, 
the disgraceful, ungrateful insolence, 
of those women!” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” murmured Le- 
roux, waving his hand vaguely; 
“never mind—never mind! They— 


” 


er—they . . . I don’t want them to 
stop .. . and, believe me, I am—er 
—perfectly comfortable!” 

“You should not be in—this room, 
at all. In fact, you should go right 
anty . <'s7 

“T cannot . . . my wife may—re- 
turn—at any moment.” His voice 
shook. “I—am expecting her return 
—hourly .. .” 

His gaze sought the table-clock; 
and he drew his lips very tightly to- 
gether when the pitiless hands forced 
upon his mind the fact that the day 
was marching to its end. 

Helen turned her head aside, in- 
haling deeply, and striving for com- 
posure. 

“Garnham shall come down and 
tidy up for you,” she said, quietly: 
“and you must dine with us.” 

The outer door was noisily closed 
by the departing servants. 

“You are—much too good,” whis- 
pered Leroux again; and the weary 
eyes glistened with a sudden mois- 
ture. “Thank you! Thank you! But 
—er— I could not dream of disturb- 
.6 < 

“Mr. Leroux,” said “Helen, with 
all her old firmness—“Garnham is 
coming down immediately to put the 
place in order! And, whilst he is 
doing so, you are going to prepare 
yourself for a decent, Christian din- 
ner!” 

Henry Leroux rested one hand up- 
on the table, looking down at the 
carpet. He had known for a long 
time, in a vague fashion, that he 
lacked something ; that his success— 
a wholly inartistic one—had yielded 
him little gratification ; that the com- 
fort of his home was a purely mon- 
etary product and not in any sense 
atmospheric. He had schooled him- 
self to believe that he liked loneli- 
ness—loneliness physical and mental, 
and that in marrying a pretty, but 
pleasure-loving girl, he had insured 
an ideal menage. Furthermore, he 
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honestly believed that he worshipped 
his wife; and with his present grief 
at her unaccountable silence was 
mingled no atom of reproach. 

But latterly he had begun to won- 
der—in his peculiarly indefinite way 
he had begun to doubt his own phil- 
osophy. Was the void in his soul a 
product of thwarted ambition ?—for, 
whilst he slaved, scrupulously, upon 
*Martin Zeda,” he loathed every 
deed and every word of that Old 
Man of the Sea. Or could it be that 
his own being—his nature of Adam 
—lacked something which wealth, so- 
cial position, and Mira, his wife, 
could not yield to him? 

Now, a new tone in the voice of 
Helen Cumberly—a tone different 
from that compound of good-fellow- 
ship and raillery, which he knew-~ 
a tone which had entered into it 
when she had exclaimed upon the 
state of the room—set his poor 
anxious heart thrumming like a lute. 
He felt a hot flush creeping upon 
him; his forehead grew damp. He 
feared to raise his eyes. 

“Is that a bargain?” asked Helen, 
sweetly. 

Henry Leroux found a lump in his 
throat ; but he lifted his untidy head 
and took the hand which the girl had 
extended to him. She smiled a bit 
unnaturally; then every tinge of 
color faded from her cheeks, and 
Henry Leroux, unconsciously hold- 
ing the white hand in a vice-like 
grip, looked hungrily into the eyes 
grown suddenly tragic whilst into his 
own came the light of a great and 
sorrowful understanding. 

“God bless you,” he said. “I will 
do anything you wish.” 

Helen released her hand, turned, 
and ran from the study. Not until 
she was on the landing did she dare 
to speak. Then: 

“Garnham shall come down imme- 
diately. Don’t be late for dinner!” 
she called—and there was a hint of 


laughter and of tears in her voice, 
of the restraint of culture struggling 
with rebellious womanhood. 


CHAPTER XI 


“Not venturing to turn on the light, 
not daring to look upon her own face 
in the mirror, Helen Cumberly sat 
before her dressing-table, trembling 
wildly. She wanted to laugh, and 
wanted to cry; but the daughter of 
Seton Cumberly knew what those 
symptoms meant and knew how to 
deal with them. At the end of an in- 
terval of some four or five minutes, 
she rang. 

The maid opened the door. 

“Don’t light up, Merton,” she said, 
composedly. “I want you to tell 
Garnham to go down to Mr. Le- 
roux’s and put the place in order. 
Mr. Leroux is dining with us.” 

The girl withdrew ; and Helen, as 
the door closed, pressed the electric 
switch. She stared at her reflection 
in the mirror as if it were the face of 
an enemy, then, turning her head 
aside, sat deep in reflection, biting 
her lip and toying with the edge of 
the white doily. 

“You little traitor!” she whispered, 
through clenched teeth. “You lit- 
tle traitor—and hypocrite”—sobs be- 
gan to rise in her throat—“and 
fool !” 

Five more minutes passed in a 
silent conflict. A knock announced 
the return of the maid; and the girl 
re-entered, placing upon the table a 
visiting-card :— 





DENISE RYLAND 
ATevier 4, Rue pu Cog p’Or, 
MONTMARTRE, 

Paris. 











Helen Cumberly started to her 
feet with a stifled exclamation and 
turned to the maid; her face, to 
which the color slowly had been re- 
turning, suddenly blanched anew. 
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“Denise Ryland!” she muttered, 
still holding the card in her hand, 
“why—that’s Mrs. Leroux’s friend, 
with whom she has been staying in 
Paris! Whatever can it mean?” 

“Shall I show her in here, please ?” 
asked the maid. 

“Yes, in here,” replied Helen, ab- 
sently ; and, scarcely aware that she 
had given instructions to that effect, 
she presently found herself confront- 
ed by the lady of the boat-train! 

“Miss Cumberly?” said the new 
arrival in a pleasant American voice. 

“Yes—I am Helen Cumberly. Oh! 
I am so glad to know you at last! 
I have often pictured you; for Mira 
—Mrs. Leroux—is always talking 
about you, and about the glorious 
times you have together! I have 
sometimes longed to join you in 
beautiful Paris. How good of you to 
come back with her!” 

Miss Ryland unrolled the Scotch 
muffler from her throat, swinging her 
head from side to side in a sort of 
spuriously truculent manner, quite 
peculiarly her own. Her keen hazel 
eyes were fixed upon the face of the 
girl before her. Instinctively and 
immediately she liked Helen Cum- 
berly; and Helen felt that this 
strong-looking, vaguely masculine 
woman, was an old, intimate friend, 
although she had never before set 
eyes upon her. 

“H’m!” said Miss Ryland. “I 
have come from Paris”’—she punc- 
tuated many of her sentences with 
wags of the head as if carefully 
weighing her words—‘“especially” 
(pause) “to see you” (pause and 
wag of head). “I am glad. . . to 
find that . . . you are the thorough- 
ly sensible . . . kind of girl that I 

. had imagined, from the ac- 
counts which . . . I have had of 
PR 

She seated herself in an armchair. 

“Had of me from Mira?” asked 
Helen. 


“Yes . . . from Mrs. Leroux.’ 

“How delightful it must be for 
you to have her with you so often! 
Marriage as a rule puts an end to 
that particular sort of good-time, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Tt does . . . very properly... 
too. No man. . . no man in his 

. Tight senses . . . would permit 

. . his wife . . . to gad about in 

. . Paris with another . . . girl” 
(she presumably referred to her- 
self) “whom he had only met. . . 
casually . . . and did not like. . .” 

“What! do you mean that Mr. 
Leroux doesn’t like you? I can’t be- 
lieve that!” 

“Then the sooner . 
lieve it . . . the better.” 

“It can only be that he does not 
know you, properly ?” 

“He has no wish . . . to know 
me. . . properly; and I have no de- 
sire. . . tocultivate. ..the... 
friendship of such . . . a silly be- 
ing.” 

Helen Cumberly was conscious 
that a flush was rising from her face 
to her brow, and tingling in the very 
roots of her hair. She was indig- 
nant with herself and turned aside, 
bending over her table in order to 
conceal this ill-timed embarrassment 
from her visitor. 

“Poor Mr. Leroux!” she said, 
speaking very rapidly; “I think it 
awfully good of him, and sporty, to 
allow his wife so much liberty.” 

“Sporty!” said Miss Ryland, head 
wagging and nostrils distended in 
scorn. “Idi-otic . . . J should call 
_ 

“Why r 

Helen Cumberly, perfectly com- 
posed again, raised her clear eyes 
to her visitor. 

“You seem so . 


. you be- 


. thoroughly 
sensible, except in regard to. . . 
Harry Leroux—and all women, with 


. exceptions, are fools 
. character of a 


a few . 
where the true . 
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man is concerned—that I will take 
you right into my confidence.” 

Her speech lost its quality of syn- 
copation; the whole expression. of 
her face changed; and in the hazel 
eyes a deep concern might be read. 

“My dear,” she stood up, crossed 
to Helen’s side, and rested her ar- 
tistic looking hands upon the girl's 
shoulder. “Harry Leroux stands up- 
on the brink of a great tragedy—a 
life’s tragedy!” 

Helen was 
again. 

“Oh, I know!” she whistered— 
“T know—” 

“You know?” 

There was surprise in Miss Ry- 
land’s voice. 

“Yes, I have seen them—watched 
them—and I know that the police 
think...” 

“Police! 


trembling _ slighly 


What are you talking 


about—the police ?” 
Helen looked up with a troubled 


face. 

“The murder!” she began .’. . 

Miss Ryland dropped into a chair 
which, fortunately, stood close be- 
hind her, with a face suddenly set in 
an expression of horror. She began 
to understand, now, a certain re- 
straint, a certain ominous shadow, 
which she had perceived, or thought 
she had perceived, in the atmosphere 
of this home, and in the manner of 
its occupants. 

“My dear girl,” she began, and t the 
old nervous, jerky manner showed 
itself again, momentarily,—“remem- 
ber that . . . Ileft Paris by . . . the 
first train, this morning, and have 
simply been . . . . traveling right up 
to the present moment . . .” 

“Then you have not heard? You 
don’t know that a—murder—has 
been committed ?” 

“Murder! Not—not.. .” 

“Not anyone connected with Mr. 
Leroux; no, thank God! but it was 
done in his flat. . .” 


Miss Ryland brushed a whisk of 
straight hair back from her brow 
with a rough and ungraceful move- 
ment. 

“My dear,” she began, taking a 
French telegraphic form from her 
pocket, “you see this message? It’s 
one which reached me at an unearth- 
ly hour this morning from Harry — 
Leroux. It was addressed to his 
wife at my studio; therefore, as her 
friend, | opened it. Mira Leroux 
has actually visited me there twice 
since her marriage—” 

“Twice!” Helen rose slowly to 
her feet, with horrified eyes fixed 
upon the speaker. 

“Twice I said! I have not seen 
her, and have rarely heard from her, 
for nearly twelve months, now! 
Therefore I packed up post-haste and 
here 1 am! I came to you, because, 
from what little I have heard of 
you, and of your father, I judged 
you to be the right kind of friends 
to consult . 35 

“You have not seen her for twelve 
months ?” 

Helen’s voice was almost inaudi- 
ble, and she was trembling dread- 
fully. 

“That’s a fact, my dear. And 
now, what are we going to tell eal 
ry Leroux ?” 

It was a question, the answer to 
which was by no means evident at a 
glance ; and leaving Helen Cumberly 
face to face with this new and hor- 
rible truth which had brought Denise 
Ryland hotfoot from Paris to Lon- 
don, let us glance, for a moment, in- 
to the now familiar room of Detec- 
tive-Inspector Dunbar at Scotland 
Yard. 

He had returned from his interro- 
gation of Brian; and he received 
the report of Sowerby, respecting the 
late Mrs. Vernon’s maid. ° The girl, 
Sergeant Sowerby declared, was in- 
nocent of complicity, and could only 
depose to the fact that her late mis- 
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tress took very little luggage with 
her on the occasions of her trips to 
Scotland. With his notebook open 
before him upon the table, Dunbar 
was adding this slight item to his 
notes upon the case, when the door 
opened, and the uniformed consta- 
ble entered, saluted, and placed an 
envelope in the Inspector’s hand. 

“From the Commissioner!” said 
Sowerby, significantly. 

With puzzled face, Dunbar opened 
the envelope and withdrew the Com- 
missioner’s note. It was very 
brief: 

“M. Gaston Max, of the Paris 
Police, is joining you in the Palace 
Mansions murder case. You will 
cooperate with him from date 
above.” 

“Max!” said Dunbar, gazing as- 
toundedly at his subordinate. 

Certainly, it was a name _ which 
might well account for the amaze- 
ment written upon the Inspector’s 
face; for it was the name of admit- 
tedly the greatest criminal investi- 
gator in Europe! 

“What the devil has the case to 
do with the French police?” mut- 
tered Sowerby, his ruddy counte- 
nance exhibiting a whole history of 
wonderment. 

The constable, who had _ with- 
drawn, now reappeared, knocking 
deferentially upon the door, throw- 
ing it open, and announcing :— 

“Mr. Gaston Max to see Detec- 
tive-Inspector Dunbar.” 

Bowing courteously upon the 
threshold, appeared a figure in a 
dazzling check  traveling-coat—a 
figure very novel, and wholly un- 
forgettable. 

“I am honored to meet a distin- 
guished London colleague,” he said 
in perfect English, with a faint 
American accent. 

Dunbar stepped across the room 
with outstretched hand, and cordial- 
ly shook that of the Frenchman. 


“T am the more honored,” he de- 
clared, gallantly playing up to the 
other’s courtesy. “This is Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Sowerby, who is act- 
ing with me in the case.” 

M. Gaston Max bowed low in ac- 
knowledgment of the introduction. 

“It is a pleasure to meet Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Sowerby,” he de- 
clared. 

These polite overtures being con- 
cluded then, and the door being 
closed, the three detectives stood 
looking at one another in momen- 
tary silence. Then Dunbar spoke 
with blunt directness :— 

“IT am very pleased to have you 
with us, Mr. Max,” he said; “but 
might I ask what your presence in 
London means?” 

M. Gaston Max shrugged in true 
gallic fashion. 

“Tt means, monsieur,” he said, 
“murder—and Mr. King!” 


CHAPTER XII 


It will prove of interest at this 
place to avail ourselves of an oppor- 
tunity denied to the police, and to 
inquire into the activities of Mr. 
Soames, whilom employee of Henry 
Leroux. 

Luke Soames was a man of un- 
pleasant character; a man ever seek- 
ing advancement—advancement to 
what he believed to be an ideal state ; 
viz.: the possession of a competen- 
cy; and to this ambition he subju- 
gated all conflicting interests—es- 
pecially the interests of others. From 
narrow but honest beginnings, he had 
developed along lines ever grow- 
ing narrower until gradually hon- 
esty became squeezed out. He 
formed the opinion that wealth was 
unobtainable by dint of hard work; 
and indeed to a man of his limited 
intellectual attainments, this was no 
more than true. 

At the period when he becomes 
of interest, he had just discovered 
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himself a gentleman-at-large by rea- 
son of his dismissal from the services 
of a wealthy bachelor, to whose es- 
tablishment in Piccadilly he had 
been attached in the capacity of 
valet. There was nothing definite 
against his character at this time, 
save that he had never remained for 
long in any one situation. 

His experience was varied, if his 
references were limited; he had 
served not only as valet, but also as 
chauffeur, as steward on an ocean 
liner, and, for a limited period, as 
temporary butler in an American 
household at Nice. 

Soames’ banking account had in- 
creased steadily, but not at a rate 
commensurate with his ambitions; 
therefore, when entering his name 
and qualifications in the books of a 
certain exclusive employment agen- 
cy in Mayfair he determined to avail 
himself, upon this occasion, of his 
comparative independence by wait- 
ing until kindly Fate should cast 
something really satisfactory in his 
path. 

Such an opening occurred very 
shortly after his first visit to the 
agent. He received a card instruct- 
ing him to call at the office in order 
to meet a certain Mr. Gianapolis. 
Quitting his rooms in Kensington, 
Mr. Soames, attired in discreet black, 
set out to make the acquaintance of 
his hypothetical employer. 

He found Mr. Gianapolis to be a 
little and very swarthy man, who 
held his head so low as to convey the 
impression of having a pronounced 
stoop; a man whose well-cut clothes 
and immaculate linen could not re- 
deem his appearance from a consti- 
tutional dirtiness. A jet black mous- 
tache, small, aquiline features, an 
engaging smile, and very dark brown 
eyes, viciously crossed, made up a 
personality incongruous with his 
sheltering silk hat, and calling aloud 
for a tarboosh and a linen suit, a 


shop in.a bazaar, or a part in the 
campaign of commercial brigandage 
which, based in the Levant, spreads 
its ramifications throughout the Ori- 
ent, Near and Far. 

Mr. Gianapolis had the suave 
speech and smiling manner. He 
greeted Soames not as one greets a 
prospective servant, but as one wel- 
comes an esteemed acquaintance. 
Following a brief chat, he proposed 
an adjournment to a neighboring sa- 
loon bar; and there, over cocktails, 
he conversed with Mr. Soames as 
one crook with another. 

Soames was charmed, fascinated, 
yet vaguely horrified; for this man 
smilingly threw off the cloak of 
hypocrisy from his companion’s 
shoulders, and pretended, with the 
skill of his race, equally to nudify 
his own villainy. 

“My dear Mr. Soames,” he said, 
speaking almost perfect English, but 
with the sing-song intonation of the 
Greek, and giving all his syllables an 
equal value—‘“you are the man I am 
looking for; and I can make your 
fortune.” 

This was entirely in accordance 
with Mr. Soames’ own views, and 
he nodded, respectfully. 

“T know,” continued Gianapolis, 
proffering an excellent Egyptian cig- 
arette, “that you were cramped in 
your last situation—that you were 
misunderstood 7 

Soames, cigarette in hand, sup- 
pressed a start, and wondered if he 
were turning pale. He selected a 
match with nervous care. . 

“The little matter of the silver 
spoons,” continued Gianapolis, smil- 
ing fraternally, “was perhaps an er- 
ror of judgment. Although”—pat- 
ting the startled Soames upon the 
shoulder, “they were a legitimate 
perquisite; I am not blaming you. 
But it takes so long to accumulate 
a really useful balance in that petty 
way. Now”—he glanced cautiously 
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about him—‘“I can offer you a post 
under conditions which will place you 
above the consideration of silver 
spoons !” 

Soames, hastily finishing his cock- 
tail, sought for words; but Gianapo- 
lis, finishing his own, blandly or- 
dered two more, and, tapping Soames 
upon the knee, continued :— 

“Then that matter of the petty 
cash, and those trifling irregularities 
in the wine-bill, you remember ?— 
when you were with Colonel Hewett 
in Nice? .. .” 

Soames gripped the counter hard, 
staring at the newly arrived cock- 
tail as though it were hypnotizing 
him. 

“These little matters,” added Gi- 
anapolis, appreciatively sipping from 
his own glass, “which would weigh 
heavily against your other refer- 
ences, in the event of their being 
mentioned to any prospective em- 
ployer...” 


Soames knew beyond doubt that 
his face was very pale indeed. 

“These little matters, then,” pur- 
sued Gianapolis, “all go to prove 
to me that you are a man of enter- 
prise and spirit—that you are the 


very man I require. Now I can 
offer you a post in the establishment 
of Mr. Henry Leroux, the novelist. 
The service will be easy. You will 
be required to attend to callers and 
to wait at table upon special occa- 
sions. There will be no valeting, and 
you will have undisputed charge of 
the pantry and wine-cellar. In short, 
you will enjoy unusual liberty. The 
salary, you would say? It will be the 
same as that which you received 
from Mr. Mapleson . . .” 

Soames raised his head drearily; 
he felt himself in the toils; he felt 
himself a ruined man. 

“Tt isn’t a_ salary,” he began, 
“which . . .” 

“My dear Mr. Soames,” said Gi- 
anapolis, tapping him confidentially 


upon the knee again—“my dear 
Soames, it isn’t the salary, I admit, 
which you enjoyed whilst in the serv- 
ices of Colonel Hewett in a similar 
capacity. But this is not a large es- 
tablishment, and the duties are light. 
Furthermore, there will be—extras.” 

“Extras?” 

Mr. Soames’ eye brightened, and 
under the benignant influence of the 
cocktails his courage began to return. 

“T do not refer,” smiled Mr. Gi- 
anapolis, “to perquisites! The-ex- 
tras will be monetary. Another two 
pounds per week . . .” 

“Two pounds!” 

“Bringing your salary up to a nice 
round figure; the additional amount 
will be paid to you from another 
source. You will receive the latter 
payment quarterly . . .” 

“From—from . . .” 

“From me!” said Mr. Gianapolis, 
smiling radiantly. “Now, I know 
you are going to accept; that is un- 
derstood between us. I will give 
you the address—Palace Mansions, 
Westminster—at which you must ap- 
ply; and I will tell you what little 
services will be required from you 
in return for this additional emolu- 
ment.” 

Mr. Soames hurriedly finished his 
second cocktail. Mr. Gianapolis, in 
true sporting fashion, kept pace with 
him and repeated the order. 

“You will take charge of the 
mail!” he whispered softly, one ir- 
regular eye following the movements 
of the barmaid, and the other fixed 
almost fiercely upon the face of 
Soames. “At certain times—of 
which you will be notified in ad- 
vance—Mrs. Leroux will pay visits 
to Paris. At such times, all letters” 
addressed to her, or re-addressed to 
her, will not be posted! You will 
ring me up when such letters come 
into your possession—they must all 
come into your possession!—and I 
will arrange to meet you, say at the 
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corner of Victoria Street, to receive 
them. You understand?” 

Mr. Soames understood, and thus 
far found his plastic conscience 
marching in step with his inclina- 
tions. 

“Then,” resumed Gianapolis, “pri- 
er to her departure on these occa- 
sions, Mrs. Leroux will hand you a 
parcel. This also you will bring to 
me at the place arranged. Do you 
find anything onerous in these con- 
ditions ?” 

“Not at all,” muttered Soames, a 
trifle unsteadily ; “it seems all right.” 
—The cocktails were beginning to 
speak, now, and his voice was’a 
duet—‘“simply perfectly all right— 
all square.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Gianapolis with 
his radiant smile ; and the gaze of his 
left eye, crossing that of its neigh- 
bor, observed the entrance of a 
stranger into the bar. He drew his 
stool closer and lowered his voice :— 

“Mrs. Leroux,” he continued, “will 
be in your confidence. Mr. Leroux 
and everyone else—everyone else— 
must not suspect the arrangement 


” 


quite  under- 


“Certainly—I 


” 


stand . . 

“Mrs. Leroux will engage you 
this afternoon—her husband is a 
mere cipher in the household—and 
you will commence your duties on 
Monday. Later in the week, Wednes- 
day or Thursday, we will meet by 
appointment, and discuss further de- 
tails.” 

“Where can I see you?” 

“Ring up this number : 18642 East, 
and ask for Mr. King. No! don’t 
write it down; remember it! I will 
come to the telephone and arrange a 
meeting.” 

Shortly after this, then, the in- 
terview concluded; and later in the 
afternoon of that day Mr. Soames 
presented himself at Palace Man- 
sions. 


He was received by Mrs. Leroux 
—a pretty woman with a patheti- 
cally weak mouth. She had fair 
hair, not very. abundant, and large 
eyes; which, since they exhibited the 
unusual phenomenon, in a blonde, of 
long dark lashes (Mr. Soames 


‘ judged their blackness to be nat- 


ural) would have been beautiful had 
they not been of too light a color, 
too small in the pupils, and utterly 
expressionless. Indeed, her whole 
face lacked color, as did her per- 
sonality, and the exquisite tea-gown 
which she wore conveyed that odd 
impression of slovenliness, which is 
often an indication of secret vice. 
She was quite young and indispu- 
tably pretty, but this malpropreté, 
together with a certain aimlessness 
of manner, struck an incongruous 
note; for essentially she was of a 
type which for its complement needs 
vivacity. 

Mr. Soames, a man of experience, 
scented an intrigue and a neglectful 
husband. Since he was engaged on 
the spot without reference to the ii 
visible Leroux, he was immediately 
confirmed in the latter part of his 
surmise. He departed well satisfied 
with his affairs, and with the prom- 
ise of the future, over which Mr. Gi- 
anapolis, the cherubic, radiantly pre- 
sided. 


CHAPTER XIII 


For close upon a month Soames 
performed the duties imposed upon 
him in the household of Henry Le- 
roux. He was unable to discover, 
despite a careful course of inquiry: 
from the cook and the housemaid, 
that Mrs. Leroux frequently absent- 
ed herself. But the servants were 
newly engaged, for the flat in Pal- 
ace Mansions had only recently been 
leased by the Leroux. He gathered 
that they had formerly lived much 
abroad, and that their marriage had 
taken place in Paris. Mrs. Leroux 
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had been to visit a friend in the 
French capital once, he understood, 
since the housemaid had been in her 
employ. 

The mistress (said the housemaid) 
did not care twopence-ha’penny for 
her husband; she had married him 
for his money, and for nothing else. 
She had had an earlier love (declared 
the cook) and was pining away to a 
mere shadow because of her painful 
memories. During the last six 
months (the period of the cook’s 
service) Mrs. Leroux had altered 
out of all recognition. The cook 
was of opinion that she drank secret- 
ly. 

Of Mr. Leroux, Soames formed 
the poorest opinion. He counted 
him a spiritless being, whose world 
was bounded by his book-shelves, 
and whose wife would be a fool if 
she did not avail herself of the lib- 
erty which his neglect invited her to 
enjoy. Soames felt himself, not a 
snake in the grass, but a benefactor 
—a friend in need—a champion 
come to the defence of an unhappy 
and persecuted woman. 

He wondered when an opportunity 
should arise which would enable him 
to commence his chivalrous opera- 
tions ; almost daily he anticipated in- 
structions to the effect that Mrs. Le- 
roux would be leaving for Paris im- 
mediately. But the days glided by 
and the weeks glided by, without 
anything occurring to break the mon- 
otony of the Leroux household. 

Mr. Soames sought an opportu- 
nity to express his respectful readi- 
ness to Mrs. Leroux; but the lady 
was rarely visible outside her own 
apartments until late in the day, 
when she would be engaged in pre- 
paring for the serious business of 
the evening: one night a dance, an- 
other, a bridge-party; so it went. 
Mr. Leroux rarely joined her upon 
these festive expeditions, but clung 
to his study like Diogenes to his tub. 


Great was Mr. Soames’ contempt ; 
bitter were the reproaches of the 
cook; dark were the predictions of 
the housemaid. 

At last, however, Soames, feeling 
himself neglected, seized an oppor- 
tunity which offered to cement the 
secret bond (the too secret bond) 
existing between himself and the 
mistress of the house. 

Meeting her one afternoon in the 
lobby which she was crossing on the 
way from her bedroom to the draw- 
ing-room, he stood aside to let her 
pass, whispering: 

“At your service, whenever you 
are ready, madam!” 

It was a non-committal remark, 
which, if she chose to keep up the 
comedy, he could explain away by 
claiming it to refer to the summon- 
ing of the car from the garage—for 
Mrs. Leroux was driving out that 
afternoon. 

She did not endeavor to evade the 
occult meaning of the words, how- 
ever. In the wearily dreamy manner 
which, when first he had seen her, 
had aroused Soames’ respectful in- 
terest, she raised her thin hand to 
her hair, slowly pressing it back from 
her brow, and directed her big eyes 
vacantly upon him. 

“Yes, Soames,” she said (her voice 
had a far-away quality in keeping 
with the rest of her personality) 
“Mr. King speaks well of you. But 
please do not refer again to”—she 
glanced in a manner at once furtive 
and sorrowful, in the direction of the 
study-door—‘“to the little 
arrangement—we know of . . .” 

She passed on, with the slow, glid- 
ing gait, which, together with her 
fragility, sometimes lent her an al- 
most phantomesque appearance. 

This was comforting, in its degree ; 
since it proved that the smiling Gian- 
apolis had in no way misled him 
(Soames). But as a man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Soames was not fully satis 
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fied. He selected an evening when 
Mrs. Leroux was absent—and indeed 
she was absent almost every evening, 
for Leroux entertained but little. The 
cook and the housemaid were absent, 
also; therefore, to all intents and pur- 
poses, Soames had the flat to himself ; 
since Henry Leroux counted in that 
establishment, not as an entity, but 
rather as a necessarv, if unornamen- 
tal, portion of the fittings. 

‘Standing in the lobby, Soames 
raised the telephone receiver, and 
having paused with closed eyes pre- 
paring the exact form of words in 
which he should address his invisible 
employer, he gave the number: East 
18642. 

Following a brief delay :— 

“Ves,” came a nasal voice, “who is 
it?” 

“Soames! I want to speak to Mr. 
King!” 

The words apparently surprised the 
man at the other end of the wire, for 
he hesitated ere inquiring :— 

“What did you say your name 
was?” 

“Soames—Luke Soames.” 

“Hold on!” 

Soames, with closed eyes, and 
holding the receiver to his ear, si- 
lently rehearsed again the exact 
wording of his speech. Then:— 

“Hullo!” came another voice—“is 
that Mr. Soames?” 

“Yes! Is that Mr. Gianapolis 
speaking ?” 

“It is, my dear Soames!” replied 
the sing-song voice; and Soames, 
closing his eyes again, had before him 
a mental picture of the radiantly 
smiling Greek. 

“Yes, my dear Soames,” continued 
Gianapolis; “here I am. I hope you 
are quite well—perfectly well?” 

“T am perfectly well, thank you; 
but as a man of business, it has oc- 
curred to me that failing a proper 
agreement—which in this case I 
know would be impossible—a trifling 


hae 


advance on the first quarter’s—” 

“On your salary, my dear Soames! 
On your salary? Payment for the 
first quarter shall be made to you 
to-morrow, my dear Soames! Why 
ever did you not express the wish be- 
fore? Certainly, certainly . . .!” 

“Will it be sent to me?” 

“My dear fellow! How absurd 
you are! Can you get out to-mor- 
row evening about nine o'clock?” 

“Yes, easily.” 

“Then I will meet you at the cor- 
ner of Victoria Street, by the hotel, 
and hand you your first quarter’s sal- 
ary. Will that be satisfactory ?” 

“Perfectly,” said Soames, his small 
eyes sparkling with avarice. “Most 
decidedly, Mr. Gianapolis. Many 
GUM.’ 

“And by the way,” continued the 
other, “it is rather fortunate that you 
rang me up this evening, because it 
has saved me the trouble of ringing 
you up.” 

“What?”—Soames’ eyes half 
closed, from the bottom lids upwards 
—‘“there is something . 

“There is a trifling service which 
I require of you—yes, my dear 
Soames.” 

a a 

“We will discuss the matter to- 
morrow evening. Oh! it is a mere 
trifle. So good-bye for the present.” 

Soames, with the fingers of his two 
hands interlocked before him, and his 
thumbs twirling rapidly around one 
another, stood in the lobby, gazing 
reflectively at the rug-strewn floor. 
He was working out in his mind how 
handsomely this first payment would ' 
show up on the welcome side of his 
pass-book. Truly, he was fortunate 
in having met the generous Giana- 
polis ; 

He thought ofa trifling indiscretion 
committed at the expense of one 
Mr. Mapleson, and of the wine-bill 
of Colonel Hewett; and he thought 
of the apparently clairvoyant knowl- 
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edge of the Greek. A cloud momen- 
tarily came between his perceptive 
and the rosy horizon. 

But nearer to the foreground of 
the mental picture, uprose a left- 
hand page of his pass-book; and its 
tidings of great joy, written in clerk- 
ly hand, served to dispel the cloud. 

Soames sighed in gentle rapture, 
and, soft-footed, passed into his own 
room. 

Certainly his duties were neither 
difficult nor unpleasant. The mis- 
tress of the house lived apparently in 
a hazy dream-world of her own, and 
Mr. Leroux was the ultimate expres- 
sion of the non-commercial. Mr. 
Soames could have robbed him every 
day had he desired to do so; but he 
had refrained from availing himself 
even of those perquisites which he 
considered justly his; for it was evi- 
dent, to his limited intelligence, that 
greater profit was to be gained by es- 
tablishing himself in this household 
than by weeding-out five shillings 
here, and half-a-sovereign there, at 
the risk of untimely dismissal. 

Then, Leroux regularly sent him 
to the Charing Cross branch of the 
London County and Suburban Bank 
with open checks! Sometimes, he 
would be sent to pay in, at other 
times to withdraw; the amounts in- 
volved varying from one guinea to 
£150! But, as he told himself, on al- 
most every occasion that he went to 
Leroux’s bank, he was deliberately 
throwing money away, deliberately 
closing his eyes to the good fortune 
which this careless and gullible man 
cast in his path. He observed a 
scrupulous honesty in all these deal- 
ings, with the result that the bank 
manager came to regard him as a 
valuable and trustworthy servant, 
and said as much to the assistant 
manager, expressing his wonder that 
Leroux—whose account occasioned 
the bank more anxiety, and gave it 
more work, than that of any other 


two depositors—had at last engaged 
a man who would keep his business 
affairs in order! 

And these were but a few of the 
golden apples which Mr. Soames per- 
mitted to slip through his fingers, so 
steadfast was he in his belief that 
Gianapolis would be as good as his 
word, and make his fortune. 

Leroux employed no secretary; 
and his work was typed at his 
agent’s office. A most slovenly man 
in all things, and in business matters 
especially, he was the despair, not 
only of his banker, but of his broker ; 
he was a man who, in professional 
parlance, “deserved to be robbed.” 
It is improbable that he had 
any but the haziest ideas, at any par- 
ticular time, respecting the state of 
his bank balance and investments. 
He detested the writing of business 
letters, and was always at great pains 
to avoid anything in the nature of a 
commercial rendezvous. He would 
sign any document which his lawyer 
or his broker cared to send him, with 
simple, unquestioning faith. 

His bank, he never visited, and his 
appearance was entirely unfamiliar 
to the staff. True, the manager knew 
him slightly, having had two inter- 
views with him: one when the ac- 
count was opened, and the second 
when Leroux introduced his solicitor 
and broker—in order that in the fu- 
ture he might not be troubled in any 
way with business affairs. 

Mr. Soames perceived more and 
more clearly that the mild deception 
projected was unlikely to be discov- 
ered by its victim; and, at the ap- 
pointed time, he hastened to the cor- 
ner of Victoria Street, to his ap- 
pointment with Gianapolis. The lat- 
ter was prompt, for Soames per- 
ceived his radiant smile afar off. 

The saloon bar of the Red Lion 
was affably proposed by Mr. Gian- 
apolis as a suitable spot to discuss 
the business. Soames agreed, not 
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without certain inward qualms; for 
the proximity of the hostelry to New 
Scotland Yard was a disquieting cir- 
cumstance. 

However, since Gianapolis affected 
to treat their negotiations in the light 
of perfectly legitimate business, he 
put up no protest, and presently 
found himself seated in a very cosy 
corner of the saloon bar, with a glass 
of whisky-and-soda on a little table 
before. him, bubbling in a manner 
which rendered it an agreeable and 
refreshing sight in the eyes of Mr. 
Soames. 

“You know,” said Gianapolis, the 
gaze of his left eye bisecting that of 
his right in a most bewildering man- 

er, “they call this ‘the ’tec’s taber- 
nacle!’” 

“Indeed,” said Soames, without 
enthusiasm ; “I suppose some of the 
Scotland Yard men do drop in now 
and then?” 

“Beyond doubt, my dear Soames.” 

Soames responded to his compan- 
ion’s radiant smile with a smile of 
his own by no means so pleasant to 
look upon. Soames had the type of 
face which, in repose, might be the 
face of an honest man; but his smile 
would have led to his instant arrest 
on any racecourse in Europe: it was 
the smile of a pick-pocket. 

“Now,” continued Gianapolis, 
“here is a quarter’s salary in ad- 
vance.” 

From a pocket-book, he took a lit- 
tle brown paper envelope and from 
the brown paper envelope counted 
out four five-pound notes, five golden 
sovereigns, one half-sovereign, and 
ten shillings’ worth of _ silver. 
Soames’ eyes glittered, delightedly. 

“A little informal receipt?” smiled 
Gianapolis, raising his eyebrows, sa- 
tanically. “Here on this page of my 
notebook I have written: ‘Received 
from Mr. King for service ren- 
dered £26, being payment in advance, 
of an amount due on 31st October, 


19—’ I have attached a stamp to 
the page, as you will see,” continuea 
Gianapolis, “and here is a fountain- 
pen. Just sign across the stamp, 
adding to-day’s date.” 

Soames complied with willing alac- 
rity; and Gianapolis having care- 
fully blotted the signature, replaced 
the notebook in his pocket, and po- 
litely acknowledged the return of the 
fountain-pen. Soames, glancing fur- 
tively about him, replaced the money 
in the envelope, and thrust the latter 
carefully into a trouser pocket. 

“Now,” resumed Gianapolis, “we 
must not permit our affairs of busi- 
ness to interfere with our amuse- 
ments.” 

He stepped up to the bar and or- 
dered two more whiskies with soda. 
These being sampled, business was 
resumed. 

“To-morrow,” said Gianapolis 
leaning forward across the table. 
“you will be entrusted by Mr. Le 
roux with a commission PMs 

Soames nodded eagerly, his eyes 
upon the speaker’s face. 

“You will accompany Mrs. Leroux 
to the bank,” continued Gianapolis, 
“in order that she may write a speci- 
men signature, in the presence of the 
manager, for transmission to the 
Crédit Lyonnais in Paris . . .” 

Soames nearly closed his little 
eyes in his effort to comprehend. 

“A draft in her favor,” continued 
the Greek, “has been purchased by 
Mr. Leroux’s bank from the Paris 
bank, and, on presentation of this, a 
check-book will be issued to Mrs. Le- 
roux by the Crédit Lyonnais in Paris’ 
to enable her to draw at her conve- 
nience upon that establishment against 
the said order. Do you follow me?” 

Soames nodded rapidly, eager to 
exhibit an intelligent grasp of the sit- 
uation. 

“Now”—Gianapolis lowered his 
voice impressively—‘“no one at the 
Charing Cross branch of the London 
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County and Suburban Bank, has ever 
seen Mrs. Leroux—Oh! we have 
been careful of that, and we shall be 
careful in the future. You are 
known already as an _ accredited 
agent of Leroux; therefore’’—he 
bent yet closer to Soames’ ear—‘‘you 
will direct the chauffeur to drop you, 
not at the Strand entrance, but at the 
side entrance. You follow?” 

Soames, almost holding his breath, 
nodded again. 

“At the end of the court, in which 
the latter entrance is situated, a lady 
dressed in the same manner as Mrs. 
Leroux (this is arranged) will be 
waiting. Mrs. Leroux will walk 
straight up the court, into the corri- 
dor of Bank Chambers by the back 
entrance, and from thence out into the 
Strand. You will escort the second 
lady into the manager’s office, and 
she will sign ‘Mira Leroux’ instead 
of the real Mira Leroux. . .” 

Soames became aware that he was 
changing color. This was a superior 
felony, and as such it awed his little 
mind. It was tantamount to burning 
his boats. Missing silver spoons and 
cooked petty cash were trivialities 
usually expiable at the price of a 
boot-assisted dismissal ; but this—! 

“You understand?”  Gianapolis 
was not smiling now. “There is not 
the slightest danger. The signature 
of the lady whom you will meet will 
be an exact duplicate of the real one; 
that is, exact enough to deceive a 
man who is not looking for forgery. 
But it would not be exact enough to 
deceive the French banker—he will 
be looking for a forgery. You fol- 
low me? The signature on the checks 
drawn against the Crédit Lyonnais 
will be the same as the specimen for- 
warded by the London County and 
Suburban, since they will be written 
by the same lady—the duplicate Mrs. 
Leroux. Therefore, the French bank 
will have no means of detecting the 
harmless little deception practiced 


upon them, and the English bank, if 
it should ever see those checks, will 
raise no question, since the checks 
will have been honored by the Crédit 
Lyonnais.” 

Soames finished his whisky-and- 
soda at a gulp. 

“Finally,” concluded Gianapolis, 
“you will escort the lady out by the 
front entrance to the Strand. She 
will leave you and walk in an easter- 
ly direction—making some suitable 
excuse if the manager should insist 
upon seeing her to the door; and the 
real Mrs. Leroux will come out by 
the Strand end of Bank Chambers’ 
corridor, and walk back with you 
around the corner to where the car 
will be waiting. Perfect?” 

“Quite,” said Soames, huskily . . . 

But when, some twenty minutes 
later, he returned to Palace Mansions, 
he was a man lost in thought; and 
he did not entirely regain his wonted 
composure, and did not entirely 
shake off the incubus, doubt, until 
in his own room he had re-counted 
the contents of the brown paper en- 
velope. Then:— 

“It is safe enough,” he muttered ; 
“and it’s worth it!” 

Thus it came about that, on the 
following morning, Leroux called 
him into the study and gave him 
just such instructions as Gianapolis 
had outlined the evening before. 

“I am—er—too busy to go myself, 
Soames,” said Leroux, “and—er— 
Mrs. Leroux will shortly be paying a 
visit to friends in—er—in Paris. So 
that I am opening a credit there for 
her. Save so much trouble—and— 
such a lot of—correspondence—in- 
ternational money orders—and such 
worrying things. Mr. Smith, the 
manager, knows you and you will 
take this letter of authority. The 
draft I understand has already been 
purchased.” 

Mr. Soames was bursting with 
anxiety to learn the amount of this 
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draft, but could find no suitable op- 
portunity to inquire. The astonish- 
ing deception, then, was carried out 
without anything resembling a hitch. 
Mrs. Leroux went through with her 
part of the comedy, in the dreamy 
manner of a somnambulist; and the 
duplicate Mrs. Leroux, who waited 
at the appointed spot, had achieved 
so startling a resemblance to her 
prototype, that Mr. Soames became 
conscious of a craving for a peg of 
brandy at the moment of setting eyes 
upon her. However, he braced him- 
self up and saw the business through. 

As was to be expected, no ques- 
tions were raised and no doubts en- 
tertained. The bank manager was 
very courteous and very reserved, 
and the fictitious Mrs. Leroux equal- 
ly reserved, indeed, cold. She avoid- 
ed raising her motor veil, and, im- 
mediately the business was conclu- 
ded, took her departure, Mr. Smith 
escorting her as far as the door. 

She walked away toward Fleet 
Street, and the respectful attendant, 
Soames, toward Charing Cross; he 
rejoined Mrs. Leroux at the door of 
Bank Chambers, and the two turned 
the corner and entered the waiting 
car. Soames was rather nervous; 
Mrs. Leroux quite apathetic. 

Shortly after this event, Soames 
learnt that the date of Mrs. Leroux’s 
departure to Paris was definitely 
fixed. He received from her hands 
a large envelope. 

“For Mr. King,” she said, in her 
dreamy fashion; and he noticed that 
she seemed to be in poorer health 
than usual. Her mouth twitched 
strangely ; she was a nervous wreck. 

Then came her departure, attended 
by a certain bustle; an appointment 
with Mr. Gianapolis; and the deliv- 
ery of the parcel into that gentle- 
man’s keeping. 

Mrs. Leroux was away for six 
days on this occasion. Leroux sent 
her three postcards during that 


time, and re-addressed some ten or “ 
twelve letters which arrived for her. 
The address in all cases was: 

c/o. Miss Denise Ryland, 

Atélier 4, Rue du Coq d’Qr, 


Montmartre, 
Paris. 


East 18642 was much in demand 
that week; and there were numerous 
meetings between Soames and Gian- 
apolis at the corner of -Victoria 
Street, and numerous whiskeys-and- 
sodas in the Red Lion; for Gian- 
apolis persisted in his patronage of 
that establishment, apparently for no 
other reason than because it was dan- 
gerously near Scotland Yard, and an 
occasional house of call for members 
of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment. 

Thus did Mr. Soames commence 
his career of duplicity at the flat of 
Henry Leroux ; and for some twelve 
months before the events which so 
dramatically interfered with the de- 
lightful scheme, he drew his double 
salary and performed his perfidious 
work with great efficiency and con- 
tentment. Mrs. Leroux paid four 
other visits to Paris during that time, 
and always returned in much better 
spirits, although pale and somewhat 
haggard looking. It fell to the lot of 
Soames always to meet her at Char- 
ing Cross; but never once, by look 
or by word did she proffer or invite 
the slightest exchange of confidence. 
She apathetically accepted his aid in 
conducting this intrigue as she would 
have accepted his aid in putting on 
her opera-cloak. 

The curious Soames had read right 
through the telephone directory 
from A to Z in quest of 
East 18642—only to learn that 
no such number was published. 
His ingenuity not being great, he 
could think of no means to learn the 
address of the mysterious Mr. King. 
So keenly had he been impressed 
with the omniscience of that shad- 
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owy being who knew all his past, that 
he feared to inquire of the Eastern 
Exchange. His banking account was 
growing handsomely, and, above all 
things, he dreaded to kill the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. 

Then came the night which shat- 
tered all. Having rung up East 18642 
and made an appointment with Gian- 
apolis in regard to some letters for 
Mrs. Leroux, he had been surprised 
on reaching the corner of Victoria 
Street, to find that Gianapolis was 
not there! He glanced up at the 
face of Big Ben. Yes—for the first 
time during their business acquain- 
tance, Mr. Gianapolis was late! 

For close upon twenty minutes, 

Soames waited, walking slowly up 
and down. When, at last, coming 
from the direction of Westminster, 
he saw the familiar spruce figure. 
_ Eagerly he hurried forward to 
meet the Greek; but Gianapolis—to 
the horror and amazement of Soames 
—affected not to know him! He 
stepped aside to avoid the stupefied 
butler, and passed him. But, in pass- 
ing, he hissed these words at Soames: 
“Follow to Victoria Street Post 
Office! Pretend to post letters at 
next box to me and put them in my 
hand!” 

He was gone! 

Soames, dazed at this new state of 
affairs, followed him at a discreet 
distance. Gianapolis ran up the Post 
Office steps briskly, and Soames, im- 
mediately afterwards, ascended also 
—furtively. Gianapolis was taking 
out a number of letters from his 
pocket. 

Soames walked across to the 
“Country” box on his right, and af- 
fected to scrutinize the addresses on 
the envelopes of Mrs. Leroux’s cor- 
respondence. 

Gianapolis, on the pretense of 
posting a country letter, reached out 
and snatched the correspondence 
from Soames’ hand. The gaze of his 


left eye crookedly sought the face of 
the butler. 

“Go home!” whispered Gianapolis ; 
“be cautious!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In a pitiable state of mind, Soames 
walked away from the Post Office. 
Gianapolis had hurried off in the di- 
rection of Victoria Station. Some- 
thing was wrong! Some part of the 
machine, of the dimly divined ma- 
chine whereof he formed a cog, was 
out of gear. 

He had been away from the flat 
for over an hour, and he doubted if 
even the lax sense of discipline pos- 
sessed by Mr. Leroux would enable 
that gentleman to overlook this ir- 
regularity. Soames had a key of the 
outer door, and he built his hopes up- 
on the possibility that Leroux had 
not noticed his absence and would 
not hear his-return. 

He opened the door very quietly, 
but had scarcely set his foot in the 
lobby ere the dreadful, unforgettable 
scene met his gaze. 

For more years than he could re- 

member, he had lived in dread of the 
law; and, in Luke Soames’ philos- 
ophy, the words Satan and Detective 
were interchangeable. Now, before 
his eyes, was a palpable, unmistak- 
able police officer; and on the 
floor , 
Just one glimpse he permitted him- 
self—and, in a voice that seemed to 
reach him from a vast distance, the 
detective was addressing him! . 

Slinking to his room, with his 
craven heart missing every fourth 
beat, and his mind in chaos, Soames 
sank down upon the bed, locked his 
hands together and hugged them, 
convulsively, between his knees. 

It was come! He had overstepped 
that almost invisible boundary-line 
which divides indiscretion from crime. 
He knew, now, that the voice within 
him, the voice which had warned him 
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against Gianapolis and against be- 
coming involved in what dimly he 
had perceived to be an elaborate 
scheme, had been, not the voice of 
cowardice (as he had supposed), but 
that of prudence. 

And it was too late. The dead 
woman, he told himself—he had been 
unable to see her very clearly—un- 
doubtedly was Mrs. Leroux. What 
in God’s name had happened! Prob- 
ably her husband had killed her . . . 
which meant? It meant that proofs 
—proofs—were come into his pos- 
session; and who should be involved, 
entangled in the meshes of this fallen 
conspiracy, but himself, Luke 
Soames ! 

Long before, he had observed, with 
interest, that, should an emergency 
arise (such as a fire), a means of 
egress had been placed by the kindly 
architect adjacent to his bedroom 
window. Thus, his departure on the 
night of the murder was not the fruit 
of a sudden scheme, but of one well 
matured. 

Closing and locking his bedroom 
door, Soames threw out upon the bed 
the entire contents of his trunk; se- 
lected those things which he consid- 
ered indispensable, and those which 
might constitute clues. He hastily 
packed his grip, and, with a last 
glance about the room and some sec- 
onds of breathless listening at the 
door, he attached to the handle a long 
piece of cord, which at some time 
had been tied about his trunk, and, 
gently opening the window, lowered 
the grip into the courtyard beneath. 
The light, he had already extin- 
guished, and with the conviction 
dwelling in his bosom that in some 
way he was become accessory to a 
murder—that he was a man shortly 
to be pursued by the police of the 
civilized world—he descended the 
skeleton lift-shaft, picked up his grip, 
and passed out under the archway 
into the lane at the back of Palace 


Mansions and St. Andrew’s Man- 
sions. 

He did not proceed in the direction 
which would have brought him out 
into the Square, but elected to 
emerge from the other end. At 
exactly the moment that Inspector 
Dunbar rushed into his vacated 
room, Mr. Soames, grip in hand, 
was mounting to the top of a south- 
ward bound ‘bus at the corner of 
Parliament Street. 

He was conscidus of a need for re- 
flection. He longed to sit in some se- 
cluded spot in order to think. At 
present, his brain was a mere whirli- 
gig, and all things about him seem- 
ingly danced to the same tune. Sta- 
tionery objects were become unstable 
in the eyes of Soames, and the solid ~ 
earth, burst free of its moorings, no 
longer afforded him a safe foothold. 
There was a humming in his ears; 
and a mist floated before his eyes. 
By the time that the motor ’bus was 
come to the south side of the bridge, 
Soames had succeeded in slowing 
down his mental roundabout in some 
degree ; and now he began grasping 
at the flying ideas which the dimin- 
ishing violence of his brain storm 
enabled him, vaguely, to perceive. 

The first fruits of his reflections 
were bitter. He viewed the events 
of the night*in truer focus; he saw 
that by his flight he had sealed his 
fate—had voluntarily outlawed him- 
self. It became frightfully evident 
to him that he dared not seek to draw 
from his bank, that he dared not 
touch even his modest Post Office 
account. With the exception of some 
twenty-five shillings in his pocket, he 
was penniless! 

How could he hope to fly the coun- 
try, or even to hide himself; without 
money? 

What should he do?—where 
should he go? It was a desperate 
situation. 

The spectator who had cared to 
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study that furtive, isolated figure, 
could not have failed to mark it for 
that of a hunted man. 

At Kennington Gate the ’bus made 
a halt. Soames glanced at the clock 
on the corner. It was close upon one 
a.m. Where in heaven’s name should 
he go? What a fool he had been 
to come to this district where he was 
known! 

Stay! There was one man in Lon- 
don, surely, who must be almost as 
keenly interested in the fate of Luke 
Soames as Luke Soames himself 

Gianapolis! 

Soames sprang up and hurried off 
the *bus. No public telephone box 
would be available at that hour, but 
dire need spurred his slow mind and 
also lent him assurance. He entered 
the office of the taxi-cab depot on 
the next corner, and, from the man 
whom he found in charge, solicited 
and obtained, the favor of using the 
telephone. Lifting the receiver, he 
asked for East 18642. 

The seconds that elapsed, now, 
were as hours of deathly suspense 
to the man at the telephone. If the 
number should be engaged! 

If the exchange could get no re- 
ply! 

“Hullo!” said a nasal voice—“who 
is it?” 

» “It is Soames—and° I want to 
speak to Mr. King!” 

He lowered his tone as much as 
possibly, almost whispering his own 
name. He knew the voice which 
had answered him; it was the same 
that he always heard when ringing 
up East 18642. But would Gian- 
apolis come to the telephone? Sud- 
denly— 

“Is that Soames?” spoke the sing- 
song voite of the Greek. 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Where are you?” 

“At Kennington.” 

“Are they following you?” 

“No—I don’t think so, at least; 


what am | to do? Where am I to 
go?” 

“Get to Globe Road—near Strat- 
ford Bridge, East, without delay. 
But whatever you do, see that you 
are not followed! Globe Road is the 
turning immediately beyond the Rail- 
way Station. It is not too late, per- 
haps, to get a bus or tram, for some 
part of the way, at any rate. But 
even if the last is gone, don’t take 
a cab; walk. When you get to Globe 
Road, pass down on the left-hand 
side, and, if necessary, right to the 
end. Make sure you are not fol- 
lowed, then walk back again. You 
will receive a signal from an open 
door. Come right in. Good-bye!” 

Soames replaced the receiver on 
the hook, uttering a long-drawn sigh 
of relief. The arbiter of his fortunes 
had not failed him! 

He hastened out of the gate and 
across the road. An electric tram- 
car which would bear him as far as 
the Elephant-and-Castle was on the 
point of starting from the corner. 
Grip in hand, Soames boarded the 
car and mounted to the top deck. 
He was in some doubt respecting 
his mode of travel from the next 
point onward, but the night was fine, 
even if he had to walk, and his re- 
viving spirits would cheer him with 
visions of a golden future! 

His money—That indeed was a 
bitter draught ; the loss of his hardly 
earned savings! But he was now 
established—linked by a common 
secret—in partnership with Gian- 
apolis; he was one of that myste- 
rious, obviously wealthy group which 
arranged drafts on Paris—which 
could afford to pay him some hun- 
dreds of pounds per annum for such 
a trifling service as juggling the mail! 

Mr. King!—If Gianapolis were 
only the servant, what a magnificent 
man of business must be hidden be- 
neath the cognomen, Mr. King! And 
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he was about to meet that lord of 
mystery. Fear and curiosity were 
oddly blended in the anticipation. 
' By great good fortune, Soames ar- 
rived at the Elephant-and-Castle in 
time to catch an eastward bound 
motor-’bus, a ’bus which would ac- 
tually cary him to the end of Globe 
Road. He took his seat on top, and 
with greater composure than he had 
known since his dramatic meeting 
with Gianapolis in Victoria Street, 
lighted one of Mr. Leroux’s cabanas 
(with which he invariably kept his 
case filled) and settled down to think 
about the future. 

His reflections served apparently to 
shorten the journey; and Soames 
found himself proceeding along 
Globe Road—a dark and uninviting 
highway—almost before he realized 
that London Bridge had been tra- 
versed. It was now long past one 
o'clock; and that part of the east- 
end showed dreary and deserted. 

Not a shop nor a house exhibited 
any light. Sleeping Globe Road, 
East, served to extinguish the last 
poor spark of courage within 
Soames’ bosom. He came to the ex- 
treme end of the road without having 
perceived a beckoning hand, without 
having detected a sound to reveal 
that his advent was observed. In 
the shadow of a wall he stopped, 
resting his grip upon the pavement 
and looking back upon his tracks. 

No living thing moved from end 
to end of Globe Road. 

Shivering slightly, Soames picked 
up the bag and began to walk back. 
Less than half-way along, an icy 
chill entered into his veins, and his 
nerves quivered like piano wires, for 
a soft crying of his name came, eerie, 


through the silence, and terrified the 


hearer. 
“Soames! . . . Soames! ... 
Soames stopped dead, breathing 
very rapidly, and looking about him 
right and left. He could hear the 


” 


muted pulse of sleeping London. 
Then, in the dark doorway of the 
house before which he stood, he per- 
ceived, dimly, a‘ motionless figure. 
His first sensation was not of relief, 
but of fear. The figure raised a 
beckoning hand. Soames, conscious 
that his course was set and that he 
must navigate it accordingly, opened 
the iron gate, passed up the path 
and entered the house to which he 
thus had been summoned . . . 

He found himself surrounded by 
absolute darkness, and the door was 
closed behind him. 

“Straight ahead, Soames!” said the 
familiar voice of Gianapolis out of 
the darkness. 

Soames, with a gasp of relief, stag- 
gered on. A hand rested upon his 
shoulder, and he was guided into a 
room on the right of the passage. 
Then an electric lamp was lighted, 
and he found himself confronting the 
Greek. 

But Gianapolis was no longer ra- 
diant; all the innate evil of the man 
shone out through the smirking 
mask. 

“Sit down, Soames!” he directed. 

Soames, placing his bag upon the 
floor, seated himself in a cane arm- 
chair. The room was cheaply fur- 
nished as an office, with a roll-top 
desk, a revolving chair, and a filing 
cabinet. Ona side-table stood a type- 
writer, and about the room were sev- 
eral other chairs, whilst the floor was 
covered with cheap linoleum. Gian- 
apolis sat in the revolving chair, star- 
ing at the lowered window blinds. 

“There has been an—accident” (he 
said, brushing his moustache, rapid- 
ly). “Tell me all that took place 
after you left the Post Office.” 

Soames nervously related his pain- 
ful experiences of the evening, whilst 
Gianapolis drilled his moustache to a 
satanic angle. The story being con- 
cluded: 

“Whatever has happened ?” groaned 
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Soames ; “and what am I to do?” 

“What you are to do,” replied 
Gianapolis, “will be arranged my 
dear Soames, by—Mr. King. Where 
you are to go, is a problem shortly 
settled: you are to go nowhere ; you 
are to stay here 

“Here!” 

Soames gazed drearily about the 
room. 

“Not exactly here—this is merely 
the office; but at our establishment 
proper in Limehouse " 

“Limehouse!” 

“Certainly. Although you seem to 
be unaware of the fact, Soames, 
there are some charming resorts in 
Limehouse; and your duties, for the 
present, will confine you to one of 
them.” 

“But—but,” hesitated Soames, “the 
police 

“Unless 
fault,” 


information is at 
“the police 


my 
said Gianapolis, 


have no greater chance of paying us 


a visit, now, than they had former- 
sos ee 

“But Mrs. Leroux . . .” 

“Mrs. Leroux!” 

Gianapolis twirled around in the 
chair, his eyes squinting demoniacal- 
ly :—“Mrs. Leroux!” 

“She—she . . .” 

“What about Mrs. Leroux’ i‘ 

“Isn't she dead ?” 

“Dead! Mrs. Leroux! You are 
laboring under a strange delusion, 
Soames. The lady whom you saw in 
the study was not Mrs. Leroux.” 

Soames’ brain began to fail him 
again. 

“Then who?” he began : 

“That doesn’t concern you in the 
least, Soames. But what does con- 
cern you is this: your connection, and 
my connection, with the matter, can- 
not possibly be established by the po- 
lice. The incident is regrettable, but 
the emergency was dealt with in time. 
It represents a serious deficit, un- 
fortunately, and your own useful- 


ness, for the moment, becomes nil; 
but we shall have to look after you, 
I suppose, and hope for better things 
in the future.” 

He took up the telephone. 

“East 39951,” he said, whilst 
Soames listened, attentively. Then: 

“Is that Kan-Suh Concessions?” 
he asked. “Yes—good! Tell Said 
to bring the car past the end of the 
road at a quarter-to-two. That’s all.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“Now, my dear Soames,” he said, 
with a faint return to his old manner, 
“you are about to enter upon new 
duties. I will make your position 
clear to you. Whilst you do your 
work, and keep yourself to yourself, 
you are in no danger; but one indis- 
cretion—just one—apart from what 
it may mean for others, will mean, 
for you, immediate arrest as acces- 
sory to a murder!” 

Soames shuddered, coldly. 

“You can rely upon me, Mr. Gian- 
apolis,” he protested, “to do abso- 
lutely what you wish—absolutely. I 
am a ruined man, and I know it—I 
know it. My only hope is that you 
will give me a chance 

“You shall have every chance, 
Soames,” replied Gianapolis, “every 
chance.” 


CHAPTER XV 


When the car stopped at the end 
of a short drive, Soames had not the 
slightest idea of his whereabouts. 
The blinds at the window of the 
limousine had been lowered during 
the whole journey, and now he de- 
scended from the step of the car 
on to the step of a doorway. He 
was in some kind of roofed-in court- 
yard, only illuminated by the head- 
lamps of the car. Mr. Gianapolis 
pushed him forward, and, as the door 
was closed, he heard the gear of the 
car reversed ; then—silence fell. 

“My grip!” he began, nervous- 
Weds 
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“Tt will be placed in your room, 
Soames.” 

The voice of the Greek answered 
him from the darkness. 

Guided by the hand of Gianapolis, 
he passed on and descended a flight 
of stone steps. Ahedd of him a light 
shone out beneath a door, and, as he 
stumbled on the steps, the door was 
thrown suddenly open. 

He found himself looking into a 
long, narrow apartment . . He 
pulled up short with a smothered, 
gasping cry. 

It was a cavern!—but a cavern 
the like of which he had never seen, 
never imagined. The walls had the 
appearance of being rough-hewn 
from virgin rock—from black rock— 
from rock black as the rocks of Shel- 
lal—black as the gates of Erebus. 

Placed at regular intervals along 
the frowning walls, to right and left, 
were spiral, slender pillars, gilded 
and gleaming. They supported an 
archwork of fancifully carven wood, 
which curved gently outward to the 
center of the ceiling, forming, by 
conjunction with a similar curve op- 
posite, a pointed arch. 

In niches of the wall were a num- 
ber of grotesque Chinese idols. The 
floor was jet black and polished like 
ebony. Several tiger-skin rugs were 
strewn about it. But, dominating the 
strange place, in the center of the 
floor, stood an ivory pedestal sup- 
porting a golden dragon of exquisite 
workmanship; and before it, as be- 
fore a shrine, an enormous Chinese 
vase was placed, of the hue, at its 
base, of deepest violet, fading, up- 
ward, through all the shades of rose 
pink seen in an Egyptian sunset, to a 
tint more elusive than a maiden’s 
blush. It contained a mass of exotic 
poppies of every shade conceivable, 
from purple so dark as to seem 
black, to poppies of the whiteness of 
snow. 

Just within the door, and immedi- 


ately in front of Soames, stood a 
slim man of about his own height, 
dressed with great nicety in a per- 
fectly fitting morning-coat, his well- 
cut cashmere trousers falling ac- 
curately over glossy boots having 
gtay suede uppers.” His linen was 
immaculate, and he wore a fine pearl 
in his black poplin cravat. Between 
two yellow fingers smoldered a ciga- 
rette. : 

Soames, unconsciously, clenched 
his fists ; this slim man embodied the 
very spirit of the outré. The fantas- 
tic surroundings melted from the ken 
of Soames, and he seemed to stand 
in a shadow-world, alone with an 
incarnate shadow. 

For this was a Chinaman! His 
jet black, lusterless hair was not sha- 
ven in the national manner, but worn 
long, and brushed back from his 
slanting: brow with no parting, so 
that it fell about his white collar be- 
hind, lankly. He wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles, which magnified his 
oblique eyes and lent him a terrify- 
ing beetle-like appearance. His Me- 
phistophelean eyebrows were raised 
interrogatively, and he was smiling so 
as to exhibit a row of uneven yellow 
teeth. 

Soames, his amazement giving 
place to reasonless terror, fell back 
a step—into the arms of Gianapolis. 

“This is our friend from Palace 
Mansions,” said t Greek. He 
squeezed Soames’ arm, reassuringly. 
“Your new principal, Soames, Mr. 
Ho-Pin, from whom you will take 
your instructions.” 

“T have these instructions for Mr. 
Soames,” said Ho-Pin, in a metallic, 
monotonous voice. (He gave to r 
half the value of w, with a hint of 
the presence of 1). “He will wre- 
main here as valet until the search 
fowr him becomes less wrigowrous.” 

Soames, scarce believing that he 
was awake, made no reply. He 
found himself unable to meet the 
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glittering eyes of the Chinaman; he 
glanced, furtively about the room 
prepared at any moment to wake up 
from what seemed to him an absurd, 
a ghostly dream. 

“Said will change his appeawr- 
ance,” continued Ho-Pin, smoothly, 
“so that he will not wreadily be 
wrecognized. Said will come now.” 

Ho-Pin clapped his hands three 
times. 

The door at the end of the room 
immediately opened, and a thick-set 
man of a pronounced Arabian type 
entered. He wore a chauffeur’s liv- 
ery of dark blue, and Soames recog- 
nized him for the man who had driv- 
en the car. 

“Said,” said Ho-Pin very deliber- 
ately, turning to face the new arrival, 
“Ghu rina—Lucas E ffendi—Mr. Lu- 
cas. Waddi elshenta ila beta -éda, 
Fehimt?” 

Said bowed his head. 

“Fahim, effendi,” he muttered. 

“Ma fihsh.” . . . 

Again Said bowed his head, then, 
glancing at Soames :— 

“Ta’ala wayyaya!” he said. 

Soames, looking helplessly at Gi- 
anapolis—who merely pointed to the 
door—followed Said from the room. 

He was conducted along a wide 
passage, thickly carpeted and having 
its walls covered with a kind of mat- 
ting kept in place by strips of bam- 
boo. Its roof was similarly con- 
cealed. A door near to the end, and 
on the right, proved to open into a 
square room quite simply furnished 
in the manner of a bed-sitting room. 
A little bathroom opened out of it 
in one corner. The walls were dis- 
tempered white, and there was no 
window. Light was furnished by an 
electric lamp hanging from the cen- 
ter of the ceiling. 

Soames, glancing at his bag, which 
Said had just placed beside the 
white-enameled bedstead, turned to 
his impassive guide. 


“This is a funny go!” he began, 
with forced geniality. “Am I to live 
here?” 

“Ma’lésh!” muttered Said—“ma’- 
lésht’ 

He indicated, by gestures, that 
Soames should remove his collar; he 
was markedly unemotional. He 
crossed to the bathroom, and could 
be heard filling the hand-basin with 
water. 

“Kirsi!” he called from within. 

Soames, seriously doubting his 
own sanity, and so obsessed with a 
sense of the unreal that his senses 
were benumbed, began to take off his 
collar; he could not feel the contact 
of his fingers with his neck in the act. 
Collarless, he entered the little bath- 
room... 

“Kirsi!” repeated Said; then “Ah! 
ana nesit! ma’lésh!” 

Said—whilst Soames, docile in his 
stupor, watched him—went back, 
picked up the solitary cane chair 
which the apartment boasted; and 
brought it into the bathroom. Soames 
perceived that he was to be treated 
to something in the nature of a 
shampoo; for Said had ranged a 
number of bottles, a cake of soap, 
and several towels, along a shelf over 
the bath. 

In a curious state of passivity, 
Soames submitted to the operation. 
His hair’ was vigorously toweled, 
then fanned in the most approved 
fashion; but this was no more than 
the beginning of the operation. As 
he leaned back in the chair :— . 

“Am I dreaming?” he said aloud. 
“What’s all this about ?” 

“Uskut!” muttered Said—“us- 
kut!” 

Soames, at no time an aggressive 
character, resigned himself to the in- 
credible. 

Some lotion, which tingled slight- 
ly upon the scalp, was next applied 
by Said from a long-necked bottle. 
Then, fresh water having been 
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poured into the basin, a dark purple 
liquid was added, and Soames’ head 
dipped therein by the operating East- 
ern. This time no rubbing followed, 
but after some minutes of vigorous 
fanning, he was thrust back into the 
chair, and a dry towel tucked firmly 
into his collar-band. He anticipated 
that he was about to be shaved, and 
in this was not disappointed. 

Said, filling a shaving-mug from 
the hot-water tap, lathered Soames’ 
chin and the abbreviated whiskers 
upon which he had prided himself. 
Then the razor was skilfully handled, 
and Soames’ face shaved until his 
chin was as smooth as satin. 

Next, a dark brown solution was 
rubbed over the skin, and even upon 
his forehead and right-into the roots 
of the hair; upon his throat, his ears, 
and the back of his neck. He was 
now past the putting of questions or 
the raising of protest ; he was as clay 
in the hands of the silent Oriental. 
Having fanned his wet face again 
for some time, Said, breaking the 
long silence, muttered :— 

“Tkfiliyyun!”’ 

Soames stared. Said indicated, by 
pantomime, that he desired him to 
close his eyes, and Soames obeyed 
mechanically. Thereupon the Orien- 
tal busied himself with the ex-but- 
ler’s not very abundant lashes for 
five minutes or more. Then the busy 
fingers were at work with his inade- 
quate eyebrows; finally :— 

“Khalas!’ muttered Said, tapping 
him on the shoulder. 

Soames wearily opened his eyes, 
wondering if his strange martyrdom 
were nearly at its end. He discov- 
ered his hair to be still rather damp, 
but, since it was sparse, it was rap- 
idly drying. His eyes smarted pain- 
fully. 

Removing all trace of his opera- 
tion, Said, with no word of farewell, 
took up his towels, bottles and other 
paraphernalia and departed. 


Soames watching the retreating 
figure crossing the outer room, but 
did not rise from the chair until the 
door had closed behind Said. Then, 
feeling strangely like a man who has 
drunk too heavily, he stood up and 
walked into the bedroom. There 
was a small shaving-glass upon the 
chest-of-drawers, and to this he ad- 
vanced, filled with the wildest appre- 
hensions. ' 

One glance he ventured, and start- 
ed back with a groan. 

His apprehensions had fallen short 
of the reality. With one hand 
clutching the bedrail, he stood there 
swaying from side to side, and striv- 
ing to screw up his courage to the 
point whereat he might venture upon 
a second glance in the mirror. At 
last he succeeded, looking long and 
pitifully. 

“Oh, lord!” he groaned, “what a 
guy!” 

Beyond doubt he was strangely 
changed. By nature, Luke Soames 
had hair of a sandy color; now it 
was of so dark a brown as to seem 
black in the lamplight. His thin eye- 
brows and scanty lashes were natur- 
ally almost colorless; but they were 
become those of a pronounced bru- 
nette. He was of pale complexion, 
but to-night had the face of a mu- 
latto, or of one long in tropical 
regions. In short, he was another 
man—a man he detested at sight! 

This was the price, or perhaps only 
part of the price, of his indiscretion. 
Mr. Soames was become Mr. Lucas. 
Clutching the top of the chest-of- 
drawers with both hands, he glared 
at his own reflection, dazedly. 

In that pose, he was interrupted. 
Said, silently opening the door be- 
hind him, muttered: 

“Taala wayyaya!” 

Soames whirled around in a sud- 
den panic, his heart leaping madly. 
The immobile brown face peered in 
at the door. 
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“Ta’ala wayyaya!” repeated Said, 
his face expressionless as a mask. 
He pointed along the corridor. “Ho- 
Pin Effendi!” he explained. 

Soames, raising his hands to his 
collarless neck, made a swallowing 
noise, and would have spoken; but: 

“Ta ala wayyaya!” reiterated the 
Oriental. 

Soames hesitated no more. Re- 
entering the corridor, with its straw- 
matting walls, he made a curious dis- 
covery. Away to the left it termi- 
nated in a blank, matting-covered 
wall. There was no indication of 
the door by which he had entered it. 
Glancing hurriedly to the right, he 
failed also to perceive any door 
there. The bespectacled Ho-Pin 
stood halfway along the passage 
awaiting him, Following Said in 
that direction, Soames was greeted 
with the announcement: 

“Mr. King will see you.” 

The words taught Soames that his 


capacity for emotion was by no 
pacity y 


means exhausted. His endless con- 
jectures respecting the mysterious 
Mr. King were at last to be replaced 
by facts; he was to see him, to speak 
with him. He knew now that it was 
a fearful privilege, which gladly he 
would have denied himself. 

Ho-Pin opened a door almost im- 
mediately behind him, a door, the 
existence of which had not hitherto 
been evident to Soames. Beyond 
was a dark passage. 

“You will follow me, closely,” said 
Ho-Pin with one of his piercing 
glances. 

Soames, finding his legs none too 
steady, entered the pasage behind 
Ho-Pin. As he did so, the door was 
closed by Said, and he found him- 
self in absolute darkness. 

“Keep close behind me,” directed 
the metallic voice. 

Soames could not see the speaker, 
since no ray of light penetrated into 
the passage. He stretched out a gro- 


ping hand, and, although he was 
conscious of an odd _ revulsion, 
touched the shoulder of the man in 
front of him and maintained that un- 
pleasant contact whilst they walked 
on and on through apparently end- 
less passages, extensive as a cata- 
comb. Many corners they turned; 
they turned to the right, they turned 
to the left. Soames was hopelessly be- 
wildered. Suddenly, Ho-Pin stopped. 

“Stand still,” he said. 

Soames became vaguely aware that 
a door was being closed somewhere 
near to him. A lamp lighted up di- 
rectly over his head . . . he found 
himself in a small library! 

Its four walls were covered with 
book-shelves from floor to ceiling, 
and the shelves were packed to over- 
flowing with books in most unusual 
and bizarre bindings. A red carpet 
was on the floor and a red-shaded 
lamp hung from the ceiling which 
was conventionally white-washed. 
Although there was no fireplace, the 
room was immoderately hot, -and 
heavy with the perfume.of roses. On 
three little tables were great bowls 
filled with roses, and there were oth- 
er bowls containing roses in gaps be- 
tween the books on the open shelves. 

A tall screen of beautifully carved 
sandalwood masked one corner of 
the room, but beyond it protruded 
the end of a heavy writing-table up- 
on which lay some loose papers, and, 
standing amid them, an enormous sil- 
ver rose-bowl, brimming with sul- 
phur-colored blooms. 

Soames, obeying a primary in- 
stinct, turned, as the light leaped in- 
to being, to seek the door by which 
he had entered. As he did so, the 
former doubts of his own sanity re- 
turned with renewed vigor. 

The book-lined wall behind him 
was unbroken by any opening. 

Slowly, as a man awaking from a 
stupor, Soames gazed around the li- 
brary. 
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It contained no door! 

He rested his hand upon one of 
the shelves and closed his eyes. Be- 
yond doubt he was going mad! The 
tragic events of that night had 
proved too much for him; he had 
never disguised from himself the fact 
that his mental capacity was not of 
the greatest. He was assured, now, 
that his brain had lost its balance 
shortly after his flight from Palace 
Mansions, and that the events of the 
past two hours had been phantasmal. 
He would presently return to sanity 
(or, blasphemously, he dared to peti- 
tion heaven that he would) and find 
himself . . . ? Perhaps in the 


hands of the police! 
he groaned—‘Oh 


“Oh God!” 
God!” 

He opened his eyes... . 

A woman stood before the sandal- 
wood screen! She had the pallidly 
dusky skin of a Eurasian, but, by 
virtue of nature or artifice, her 
cheeks were a peachlike bloom. Her 
features were flawless in their chis- 
elling, save for the slightly distended 
nostrils, and her black eyes were 
magnificent. 

She was divinely petite, slender 
and girlish ; but there was that in the 
lines of her figure, so seductively de- 
fined by her clinging Chinese dress— 
in the poise of her small head, with 
the blush rose nestling amid the black 
hair—above all in the smile of her 
full red lips—which discounted the 
youth of her body; which whispered 
“Mine is a soul old in strange sins— 
a soul for whom dead Alexandria 
had no secrets, that learnt nothing of 
Athenean Thais and might have tu- 
tored Messaline . . .” 

In her fanciful robe of old gold, 
with her tiny feet shod in ridiculous- 
ly small, gilt slippers, she stood by 
the screen watching the stupefied 
man—an exquisite, fragrantly youth- 
ful casket of ancient, unnameable 
evils. 


“Good-evening, Soames!” she said, 
stumbling quaintly with her English, 
but speaking in a voice musical as a 
silver bell. “You will here be known 
as Lucas. Mr, King he wishing me 
to say that you to receive two pounds 
at each week . . .” 

Soames, glassy-eyed, stood watch- 
ing her. A horror, the horror of in- 
sanity, had descended upon him— 
a clammy, rose-scented mantle. The 
room, the incredible, book - lined 
room, was a red blur, surrounding 
the black, taunting eyes of the Eu- 
rasian. Everything was out of fo- 
cus; past, present, and future were 
merged into a red, rose-haunted 
nothingness . . . 

“You will attend to Block A,” re- 
sumed the girl, pointing at him with 
a little fan. “You also will attend to 
the gentlemen. . .” 

She laughed softly, revealing tiny 
white teeth ; then paused, head tilted 
coquettishly, and appeared to be lis- 
tening to someone’s conversation—to 
the words of some person seated be- 
hind the screen. This fact broke in 
upon Soames’ disordered mind and 
confirmed him in his opinion, that he 
was a man demented. For only one 
slight sound broke the silence of the 
room. The red carpet below the 
little tables was littered with rose 
petals, and, in the super-heated at- 
mosphere, other petals kept falling— 
softly, with a gentle rustling. Just 
that sound there was . . . and no 
other. Then: 

“Mr. King he wishing to point out 
to you,” said the girl, “that he hold 
receipts of you, which bind you to 
him. So you will be free man, and 
have liberty to go out sometimes for 
your own business. Mr. King he 
wishing to hear you say you thinking 
to agree with the conditions and be 
satisfied.” 

She ceased speaking, but continued 
to smile; and so complete was the 
stillness that Soames, whose sense of 
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hearing was become nervously stim- 
ulated, heard a solitary rose petal 
fall upon the corner of the writing 
table. 

“I. . . agree,” he whispered hus- 
kily; “and. ..Iam.. . satisfied.” 

He looked at the carven screen as 
a lost soul might look at the gate of 
Hades; he felt now that if a sound 
should come from beyond it he would 
shriek out, he would stop up his ears ; 
that if the figure of the Unseen 
should become visible, he must die at 
the first glimpse of it. 

The little brown girl was repeating 
the uncanny business of listening to 
that voice of silence; and Soames 
knew that he could not sustain his 
part in this eerie comedy for another 
half-minute without breaking out in- 
to hysterical laughter. Then: 

“Mr. King he releasing you for 
to-night,” announced the silver voice. 

The light went out. 

Soames uttered a groan of terror, 


followed by a short, bubbling laugh, 
but was seized firmly by the arm and 
led on into the blackness—on through 
the solid, book-laden walls, presuma- 
bly ; and on—on—on, along those in- 
terminable passages by which he had 


come. Here the air was cooler, and 
the odor of roses no longer percepti- 
ble, no longer stifling him, no longer 
assailing his nostrils, not as an odor 


of sweetness, but as a perfume ut- 
terly damnable and unholy. 

With his knees trembling at every 
step, he marched on, firmly support- 
ed by his unseen companion. 

“Stop!” directed a metallic, gut- 
tural voice. 

Soames pulled up, and leaned 
weakly against the wall. He heard 
the clap of hands close behind him; 
and a door opened within twelve in- 
ches of the spot whereat he stood. 

He tottered out into the matting- 
lined corridor from which he had 
started upon that nightmare journey ; 
Ho-Pin appeared at his elbow, but no 
door appeared behind Ho-Pin! 

“This is your room,” said the 
Chinaman, revealing his yellow teeth 
in a mirthless smile. 

He walked across the corridor, 
threw open a door—a real, palpable 
door . . . and there was Soames’ 
little white room! 

Soames staggered across, for it 
seemed a veritable haven of refuge— 
entered, and dropped upon the bed. 
He seemed to see the rose-petals fall 
—fall—falling in that red room in 
the labyrinth—the room that had no 
door ; he seemed to see the laughing 
eyes of the beautiful Eurasia. 

“Good-night!” came the metallic 
voice of Ho-Pin. 

The light in the corridor went out. 


(To be continued) 
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I T was never known by any other 
name. The newspapers men- 
tioned it as the “most exclusive 
of our clubs, the stronghold of the 
old New York aristocracy.” Real 
estate speculators who had tried, in 
vain, to purchase its site on lower 
Fifth Avenue, spoke of it in bitter 
terms, the mildest characterization 
being “Old Fogies’ Retreat.” 
Perhaps it was. At any rate there 
was a suggestion of the bewigged 
dandy of bygone days about the 
heavy, carved-oak doors of the en- 
trance; and the neat Dutch brick 
front, well back from the busy ave- 
nue, had a keep-your-distance-fellow 
air that was unmistakable. Great 
loft and office buildings frowned on 
it from across the street, and tow- 
ered above it on either side. It ap- 
peared as scornfully unconscious of 
their presence as its board of gover- 


nors was unmoved by the frantic . 


pleadings of “real estaters” to put a 
price, any price, on its sixty-foot- 
front lot. 

The club interior was reproduced 
in its members. The handsome, old 
mahogany furniture of the recep- 
tion room, albeit a bit shabby, and 
the really fine etchings on the walls 
found their counterpart in the erect, 
broadcloth-clad figure of J. Henry 
Throckmorton. The graceful Sher- 
aton chairs, old pewter and shining 
brass andirons of the grill room were 
perfectly reproduced in the frail but 
elegant person of Mr. Waldo Thom- 
asson. And what could be more 
significant of the solid comforts of 
the banqueting hall than the splen- 


did rotundity and large, red face of 
the Hon. Peter Van Dam! Some 
ill-natured persons might carry these / 
comparisons still further and say that 
the Reverend Doctor Peters typified 
the whist room since his bobolink 
figure suggested nothing so much as 
the ace of hearts, or that Pember- 
ton-Jones, public librarian, was as 
dusty and behind the times as the 
books and periodicals of the club’s 
reading-room. IIl-natured persons 
are like weeds, however, to be pulled 
up when possible but otherwise ig- 
nored as an inevitable part of the 
landscape. 

Even the servants were distinctive. 
The major-domo, old Moses, was a 
white-wooled negrg, “from the plan- 
tation of Cunndl: ason, Culpeper 
County, Virginia, sah,” and had the 
silent tread of a jungle beast and the 
manners of an African prince. His 
subordinates, down to the diminutive, 
ebony buttons, patterned themselves 
on their master, and were as much in 
keeping with the general atmosphere 
as the great-grandfather clock that 
majestically regulated time from the 
stairs. 

The steward and presiding genius 
of the club, a little mouse of a 
Frenchman, was most appropriately 
addressed as Monsieur Souris, and 
he knew, to a bottle, what wines re- 
mained in the cellar and much more 
of the members’ private affairs than 
they ever imagined or his discreet 
lips allowed to escape. 

Even the by-laws of the Old Club 
had a striking individuality that 
smacked strongly of an earlier day 
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and, furthermore, could only be 
changed by unanimous vote of the 
fifty members. After the name of 
the club the second article read: 


And candidates for the club must be 
thirty years or more in age when they 
do apply. 

Evidently the founders did not 
care to risk the spoiling of their 
whist by unskilled youths, or the 
shock to their ears of immature opin- 
ions. 

A little further on: 


And when a member does die, his tank- 
ard, bearing that name used to him by 
those who loved him best, shall be placed 
on the moulding above the wainscoting of 
the grill-room, and on each and every 
anniversary of his death a single red 
rose shall be placed therein that all mem- 
bers may read his name on that day and 
it be not forgot. 


The control and entire regulation 
of the club’s affairs was vested in a 
board of three governors elected to 
serve for five years, and by custom 
regularly re-elected during life. 
There had been no change in the 
by-laws since they were first writ- 
ten, and a single addition which em- 
powered the board of governors, 
when they so thought fit, to exempt 
a member from all dues, and fur- 
thermore, as it is quaintly worded: 


. he shall eat and drink heart- 
ily and without stint of the best, and 
shall sign the script therefor as doth 
each and every member, but said script 
shall not pass through the hands of their 
worships the governors, but shall remain 
in and be destroyed by fire by said hands 
and the signer thereof shall never see 
it more nor shall any reckoning therefor 
be ever required of him. And his name 
shall be known to their worships the gov- 
ernors, alone and by them be revealed to 
no one whomsoever. And _ therefore 
should a member not receive his reckon- 
ing he should make no comment thereon 
or deem it an unworthy thing, but know 
that it is a sharing from the hearts of 
his fellow members e’en as his own 
heart would share. 


For what well loved and proud old 
man this provision was first inspired 


is locked in the hearts of long dead, 
worshipful governors, and an equal- 
ly kindly darkness shrouds the num- 
ber selected, in more recent years, 
for “a sharing from the hearts of 
their fellow members.” In the pres- 
ent decade, however, there were but 
two: that most irascible of all men, 
as he had been bravest of soldiers, 
General Frederick Wand, and his 
great friend, dreamer and gentlest of 
human beings, Harry Van Loam. 

Of course no one but the three 
governors and themselves knew that 
they were not on exactly the same 
footing as the rest of the members, 
and, in both cases, it was ideal jus- 
tice and kindliness. The General, 
after serving his country gallantly 
during the Civil War, had been mus- 
tered out with a slender pension, all 
but incapacitated for existence by his 
wounds. Perhaps he accepted the 
“sharing from the hearts,” as only 
his due. Certainly no one could ac- 
cuse him of diffidence after hearing 
him roar a dozen times in an eve- 
ning, “No, sir, your statement is ridi- 
culous,” a habit which once prompt- 
ed a financial power (not a member 
of the club) to remark that he never 
realized before how universally in 
error everyone was on nearly every 
conceivable subject. Secretly, how- 
ever, the proud, old martinet, in spite 
of his irascibility and the bitter envy 
with which he regarded all men who 
went through life on two sound legs 
while he had to stump along ona sin- 
gle aching one, still believed that the 
Old Club held all that was best in 
the world. 

Van Loam, “Harry” to the Gen- 
eral and all his friends, was the di- 
rect antithesis of the old warrior. 
Not even a seeker but a believer in a 
Utopian world, utterly impractical 
unbelievably gentle and kind, entire- 
ly incompetent to cope with a con- 
crete existence, he might have found 
his place as chaplain of King Ar- 
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thur’s Knights of the Round Table 
when chivalry was in full flower. 
The not inconsiderable fortune which 
a more worldly father had left 
him had long ago disappeared 
through the artifices of those more 
versed in financial affairs, until he 
had finally come to be employed by a 
modern brokerage firm in a small 
position which he filled only indif- 
ferently well. There could be no 
question as to Van Loam’s appreci- 
ation of the Old Club’s secret kind- 
liness. He privately wondered if any 
man of over fifty in the whole world 
had so many friends, and agreed 
with everything General Fred (so 
called by his intimates) said, with 
such gentle unanimity that the poor 
General was often nearly apoplectic 
for want of an argument and actual- 
ly driven, in his despair, on one occa- 
sion, to bawling, “No, sir, my state- 
ment is ridiculous.” 

From the time when Wall Street 
was a cow-path and brokers met un- 
der the great linden tree where 
stands the City National Bank, the 
Old Club had numbered among its 
members only those who, by strict 
adherence to the unwritten laws of 
their caste, were the cream of the 
best in American history. Washing- 
ton, Madison, Garfield, Emerson, 
and a sprinkling of other literateurs 
had been members, and always, as a 
matter of tradition, the British am- 
bassador to the United States. 

Now this very exclusiveness and 
lofty contempt for externals had 
come to be an embarrassment and 
threatened its existence on a side for- 
merly considered one of its greatest 
bulwarks—indifference to money. 
Other clubs had raised their dues and 
charges in proportion to the advanced 
cost of every phase of living, but 
those of the Old Club remained un- 
changed. As a matter of fact the 
greater part of its carrying charges 
was met by income from the endow- 


ment legacies of deceased members, 
but taxes had risen enormously and 
the high standard maintained in all 
that pertained to the grill-room had 
finally made it a losing proposition. 
Long ago the then governors had 
drawn up a mortgage for $30,000 on 
the club property, which was carried 
as collateral by a friendly bank, for 
an ever increasing loan, and never 
actually put on record. Each year 
the Old Club showed a greater de- 
ficit, which bade fair, at last, to en- 
gulf it. 

J. Henry Throckmorton, Mr. Wal- 
do Thomasson and the Hon, Peter 
Van Dam, incumbent governors, did 
not look forward with lively pleasure 
to the business meeting set for the 
day after New Year’s. 

When they received Monsieur 
Souris’s report of funds disbursed 
and required for the coming year 
their worst fears were realized. 
With all bills paid, the deficit would 
be $6,000, aud what remained of the 
mortgage had been swallowed up. 
There seemed to be but two alter- 
natives, the acceptance of one of the 
offers from real estate firms of a new 
home on less valuable realty _ to- 
gether with a substantial cash bonus, 
or a personal appeal to the members 
for assistance. The meeting was 
like nothing so much as three old 
gentlemen ponderously passing two 
heavy chunks of verbal lead from 
mind to mind. It was finally deci- 
ded to sound the members on the 
personal appeal question and advise 
the real estate firms that their offers 
would be passed on at the next quar- 
terly meeting. Characteristically the 
idea of retrenchment was never 
mentioned. 

In the outside world, history, that 
tiresome jade, was performing her 
age-old antics in costume only slight- 
ly changed. Ideals and business 
methods which had been as fine gold 
were crumbling as fine gold ultimate- 
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ly will. Masters of finance set their 
glittering snares. An enormous rail- 
road system blindly gulped down all 
the means of transportation in New 
England and was beginning to feel 
the first, faint symptoms of a pos- 
sibly acute indigestion. Harry Van 
Loam received a check for $2,000 
from the estate of a long forgotten 
aunt. 

It was an embarrassment to him. 
He really did not know what to do 
with it. His own simple needs did 
not require it. Of course he might 
give it to the club but the fine fiber 
of his sensitive nature made him fear 
that he, himself, might come to feel 
that it was a repayment, and “a shar- 
ing from the hearts,” according to 
his gentle philosophy, should not and 
could not be repaid by mere money. 
In his perplexity he hastened to his 
personal oracle and unfailing source 
of positive information, the General. 

The old soldier was in loud de- 
bate with a group of fellow members 


over the governors’ report. In vain 
he roared, “This statement is ridicu- 
lous!” waving it emphatically in the 


air. Even reiteration failed to in- 
spire him further. Plainly a large 
sum of money was needed to put the 
Old Club on its feet, a still larger to 
insure its permanence. The group 
broke up, as had the governors, with 
no satisfactory solution, each old man 
secretly computing the sum that he 
could spare. 

The General and Van Loam, left 
alone, nodded their gray heads hope- 
lessly over the problem. It was evi- 
dent that no less than a thousand dol- 
lars from each member was required 
to clear up the mortgage, meet the de- 
ficit, and carry the club through the 
coming year, and well they knew that 
there were many members unequal to 
such a drain on their resources. Van 
Loam proffered his $2,000—in such 
a crisis, he thought, the time for deli- 
cacy was past—and, in his neat, old- 


fashioned hand began to copy down 
the tale of the club’s annual returns 
from endowments, the General 
growling over his shoulder. At the 
end he wrote the amount of the club’s 
yearly dues and started to multiply 
it by the fifty members. His pen 
hesitated, then he deliberately crossed 
out the “50” and put “49” in its 
place. The General gasped as he rec- 
ognized the confession in the changed 
figures. Perhaps he felt his muscles 
tighten as if he were again leading his 
regiment in that mad, wild, first 
charge at Gettysburgh, perhaps he 
felt his heart swell with the pride of 
some half-forgotten, noble deed! At 
any rate the fine, old chivalry in- 
grained within him rose bravely to 
the occasion. 

“Make that ‘48,’ Harry,” he said. 

Two very shaky, old men talked 
far into the night. Gradually they 
came to believe that the entire bur- 
den of the club’s predicament was 
due to them and rightly rested on 
their shoulders. They had $2,000 
with which, inside of three months, 
they must solve the problem. 

For the first, and last, time in his 
life, the General turned to some one 
else for advice, 

“Harry,” he begged, “you are a 
business man, don’t you know of 
some investment that would yield 
very large and immediate profits ?” 

The business man (God save the 
mark!) shook his head sadly: 

“You always lose your money 
when large returns are promised,” he 
answered wisely; “it’s an axiom of 
the Street, and I have found it true, 
many times, when I was younger.” 

“We might try Monte Carlo!” 
hazarded the old soldier. 

“But would it be right to use 
money so acquired?” suggested Van 
Loam. 

“Your statement is ridiculous,” 
roared the General, “any blanked 
money is money, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes,” conceded Van Loam, “yes, 
bet. cate 

No need of following the rest of 
the hopeless argument. The General 
proposed wild scheme after wild 
scheme, and always his friend 
weighed them and found them want- 
ing with a “but” that was as firm as 
it was gentle. They parted, at last, 
with no plan evolved, to toss wake- 
fully on their pillows for what re- 
mained of the night. 

The Old Club was a place of 
gloom during the next few months. 
Daily the members gathered in the 
fine, tradition-hallowed rooms, and 
there was more than one group of 
splendid, old men who, putting to- 
gether what they could spare, used it 
for bait to lure fortune from Wall 
Street’s financial stream. Times were 
very hard, however, and no success 
crowned their efforts. 

The General turned, in despera- 
tion, to literature as a means out of 
the difficulty, and Harry bought a 
fourth-hand typewriter with which 
to act as amanuensis. The old war- 
rior outlined an authentic volume en- 
titled “An Impartial History of the 
Civil War,” the first chapter begin- 
ning, “That statement is ridiculous 
‘ .” Alas, for impartiality! A 
publisher, interviewed when the work 
was barely under way, could see no 
virtue in it! 

Van Loam followed the market 
carefully but without daring to make 
an investment. For a time the Uto- 
piast was tempted, believing the 
great railroad that had swallowed 
New England would profit hugely 
and feel no ill effects from this gar- 
gantuan meal. Then the stock sud- 
denly bogged down by its own 
weight. Money that should have 
gone into maintenance of way and 
had gone into expansion collected an 
interest of death in a terrible wreck 
—and the stock tumbled still lower. 
The federal government set its cum- 


check. 


bersome machinery of investigation 
moving. Again the stock went down. 

The General and Harry Van Loam 

were continually together now, day- 
time as well as evening, the former’s 
firm having pensioned him “for 
faithful services.” In private the 
manager told the board members that 
they couldn’t afford to have him 
around because his mere presence 
kept the customers from “cussing” ; 
“and if they don’t cuss they won't 
trade,” he concluded sagely. 
_ Always the two old men talked of 
how the loss of their well-loved 
quarters might be averted, and never 
did a practical plan suggest itself. 
Heavier and heavier grew their 
hearts as the fatal day approached, 
until only twenty-four hours separa- 
ted them from the decision of the 
“worshipful governors.” 

As they sat in a corner of the grill- 
room, on that last night, a hickory 
fire crackling cheerfully up the broad 
chimney, throwing the tankards of 
past members, above the dark wain- 
scoting, into silvery relief, they de- 
cided that the Old Club should, at 
least, have the unexpected legacy. 
More to conceal their own feelings, 
and in the intervals of reading the 
names on the five tankards that each 
held a single, sleepy, red rose, they 
argued the best way of making the 
gift without revealing the identity of 
the donor. 

Van Loam suggested a cashier’s 
The General pooh-poohed 
the idea! Could be easily traced! 
Any statement to the contrary was 
ridiculous! Send the money by rég- 
istered mail? Also ridiculous! Fi- 
nally the General evolved a plan of 
his own. The notes were to be 
changed into gold and placed in a 
plain traveling-bag. The bag was 
to be sent with a letter by District 
Messenger Service, to the meeting of 
the board of governors, next day. 
There and then, he would compose 
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the letter, and Harry should type it 
so that the writing would tell noth- 
ing! Pens and paper were procured. 
The General squared his_ elbows, 
looking very large and formidable in 
the graceful Sheraton chair; Van 
Loam, slim and elegant, in spite of 
his age, leaned over his shoulder. 

“To the Worshipful Governors of 
the Old Club,” wrote the General. 
“The sum of money herewith 1”— 
“We” corrected Van Loam—“you,” 
thundered the General, “give to the 
Old Club to be used as the worship- 
ful governors think fit. My’— 
“Our,” gently suggested his friend— 
“Your,” fairly shouted the scribe, 
“only regret is that being but one”— 
Van Loam opened his mouth to say 
“two,” but the General glared at him 
so furiously that he shut it again— 
“it is all I have to give. It is to be 
accepted as a sharing from the heart 
of a fellow member e’en as your own 
hearts would share, and the amount 
is to be known to the worshipful gov- 
ernors alone lest any member of the 
Old Club should be tempted by its 
size to give more than he could 
spare.” 

“Very good, indeed,” snorted the 
creator of this document, laying 
down his pen, “it will help us in our 
blank new location to furnish a 
blankety, blank, modern club house.” 

The next morning Van Loam 
changed his notes to gold in the 
Street, put the gold in an old travel- 
ing bag, and entrusted it, with the 
typed letter, to a District Messenger 
Office. Ag an additional precaution 
to insure his treasure, he furnished 
money to have it taken, in a cab, at 
noon, to the Old Club, and then, him- 
self, hastened there to join the Gen- 
eral. 


John Harrison Smith called him- 
self a “modernist,” and was proud 
of the title. According to his belief 


Virtue triumphed in  copy-books 





alone, and he put his faith in a god- 
dess who masqueraded under the 
name of Justice, and, as everyone 
knows, is not only blind, but also a 
shamlessly inconsistent baggage. The 
wind tempered to the shorn lamb he 
considered purely a zephyr of the 
imagination, and were that helpless 
and insipid creature not worthy of 
further shearing, contented himself 
with taking the hide. At twenty- 
eight he was cashier of a large bank 
in a western city where he was trust- 
ed. At thirty he controlled the bank 
and was looking for new worlds to 
conquer. An admiring depositor, 
who had once or twice dealt in ten 
share lots, spoke to him of Wall 
Street. After investigation, the 
young banker felt sure it offered him 
just the field he sought for the ex- 
ercise of his financial talents. 

“The public is always right but it 
takes a smart man to tell them why,” 
and “Do what the other fellow is do- 
ing only more and better,” were his 
two favorite maxims. Both he ap- 
plied to the stock of the great rail- 
road that had gobbled New England, 
and therefore bought heavily on mar- 
gin. The first drop caught him when 
he was rather short of funds and he 
borrowed from his bank; the second 
drop found him shorter and he made 
good his margins by taking from the 
bank, covering up the deficit with 
temporary notes, the bank examiner 
having called the Monday before; 
the third drop put him beyond pos- 
sibility of recovery, and, being a 
modernist, he hid all the bank’s secu- 
rities, and stole what money re- 
mained, some hundred thousand dol- 
lars odd. His plan was simplicity 
itself and showed wonderful business 
acumen. From Liberia, where there 
is no extradition treaty, he would 
compromise with his creditors; they 
would be glad to let him keep the 
money in return for the secret of 
the hidden securities. To the suc- 
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cess of this plan he sacrificed a beau- 
tiful, silky beard, and donned specta- 
cles. With an even hundred thou- 
sand dollars in small bills, so as to be 
untraceable, packed in a battered 
traveling bag, he trolleyed to a near- 
by town, on Saturday afternoon, and 
caught the flyer for New York. 
There, his name appearing on the 
register of a small hotel near Bowl- 
ing Green as Peter Franks, he waited 
philosophically for his ship to sail on 
Monday morning. By every rule of 
the game his defalcation could not be 
discovered till late Monday afternoon 
and he turned in, with all his clothes 
on, being a very untidy man, to sleep 
the profound sleep that follows a 
good business deal when one’s finan- 
cial conscience is completely at rest. 

At this point three charming wom- 
en, whom we speak of respectfully 
as “The Fates,” picked up the thread 
of his life and wove it, as a contrast- 
ing color, into that piece of tapestry 
then claiming their attention. 

Peter Franks, alias John Harrison 
Smith, awoke to cries of fire, and 
found his room full of smoke and 
flames. Slipping on a rain coat, and 
with the precious bag in his hand he 
fought his way to the street. Out- 
side the door a hose burst, knocking 
him senseless, and drenching him 
from head to foot. The next act 
found the defaulter in a police am- 
bulance with a kindly officer pour- 
ing whiskey down his throat. The 
bag was still in his hand and he felt 
very sick and giddy, so much so that 
he nearly gave his right name at the 
station, and. compromised, just in 
time, on John Jones. They offered 
to keep him there, indeed semed un- 
duly insistent, but he made his escape 
at last, his clothes partly dried and 
with a borrowed collar. It was very 
cold outside and an all-night saloon 
seemed to offer the only refuge. Two 
more drinks, that he didn’t want, on 
top of what the policeman had al- 


ready given him, changed the whole 
world. Somehow he found himself 
walking down West Broadway with 
the hazy intention of raiding Wall 
Street. He should have been robbed 
ten times under the elevated but, re- 
member, the Fates had taken charge 
of him! Before the Woolworth 
Building his mind partly cleared, 
though he felt horribly ill and dizzy 
and the bag in his hand weighed a 
ton. Across, on Newspaper Row, 
the lights were still burning, and he 
hazily recalled, as an immediate so- 
lution, an all-night District Messen- 
ger Office. 

The clerk swung the heavy bag 
inside the railings and wearily drew 
a blank to him :— 

“Valuable?” he asked, sleepily. 

“No, shertainly not,” answered 
Mr. Smith-Franks-Jones, with a 
thrill of apprehension. 

“Name a‘ 

“Franks, P., shend it to Opolmia, 
shailing at leven, Pier 6, North Riv- 
er. Have boysh take cab.” 

Without even waiting for a re- 
ceipt, he threw a five dollar bill on 
the counter, and lurched out into the 
street where a prowling night-hawk 
picked him up and took him to a 
Turkish bath. 

A small messenger boy loaded 
two heavy black bags into a cab 
the next morning. One he deliv- 
ered to a very haggard man on a 
steamer, who signed for it quite il- 
legibly and gave no tip. With a mut- 
tered remark anent “the tightness of 
some guys,” the youth in uniform lit 
a cigarette and examined the address 
on an envelope :— 

“Drive up Fift’ Aven-nue, Jemes,” 
he directed the cabby, “till I tell 
youse to stop.” 

“Shure t’ing, your majesty,” said 
the jehu. 

The three incumbent governors, 
J. Henry Throckmorton, Mr. Wal- 
do Thomasson, and the Hon. Peter 
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Van Dam, were seated in three great 
leather chairs around a heavy ma- 
hogany table in the Old Club. Be- 
fore them were spread letters from 
many of the principal New York 
real estate firms, the representatives 
of which were patiently waiting in 
the reception-room downstairs. 

The atmosphere was totally de- 
void of cheerfulness. Mr. Waldo 
Thomasson picked up a document :— 

“This offers most,” he said. 

“We could have sold at a much 
higher figure five years ago,” gloom- 
ily remarked the Hon. Peter Van 
Dam. 

“They know we are forced to 
sell,” contributed J. Henry Throck- 
morton. 

There was a discreet knock at 
the door and Old Moses glided in. 
Laying a letter on the table, and a 
battered black bag on the floor, he 
withdrew with noiseless dignity. 

The three old gentlemen were 
glad of the interruption. J. Henry 
Throckmorton took up the letter, 
consulted his fellow governors with 
his eyes, and, at their bows of assent, 
opened it. He ran quickly over the 
typewritten lines. 

“With your permission I will read 
this aloud, it concerns all of us?” 

The two old gentlemen bowed 
again. J. Henry Throckmorton 


read: 


To the Worshipful Governors of the 
Old Club. Sirs:—The sum of money 
herewith we give to the Old Club to be 
used as the Worshipful Governors think 
fit. Our only regret is that, being but 
two, it is all we have to give. It is 
to be accepted as a sharing from our 
hearts e’en as your own hearts would 
share, and the amount is to be known to 
the Worshipful Governors alone lest any 


member of the Old Club should be 
tempted by its size to give more than he 
could spare. 

“Will you open the bag, Peter,” 
suggested J. Henry Thrackmorton. 

The Hon. Peter Van Dam raised 
it to the table. It was securely 
locked but the old leather suddenly 
tore the whole length of the top. In- 
side, neatly packed, were package 
after package of greenbacks that, 
when spread out on the table to- 
taled one hundred thousand dollars. 
For several moments the three old 
gentlemen gazed speechlessly at this 
money and then Mr. Waldo Thomas- 
son suggested, in a voice that slightly 
trembled : 

“Let us go downstairs and tell 
the members.” 

The thronged grill-room became 
silent as they entered. The General 
alone was repeating words, under his 
breath, that were never yet found in 
any prayer book although, in reali- 
ty, they were a prayer. Harry Van 
Loam slipped his arm over the gray- 
haired veteran’s shoulder. 

“Gentlemen,” said J. Henry 
Throckmorton, very quietly, “the 
governors of the Old Club have re- 
ceived sufficient funds from an un- 
known donor to release it from debt 
and insure its prosperity for a dec- 
ade to come. Monsieur Souris will 
inform the real estate representa- 
tives in the reception room that their 
offers are not satisfactory.” 


Half way down the bay, a mod- 
ernist was beginning to believe in 
fairies—malign ones—as he stupidly 
counted two thousand dollars in gold 
over and over again, trying to make 
it total fifty times that sum. 
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A SUMMER IN YAYEZU—*SEN-SEI” AMONG THE FISHERMEN 
—“BON” FESTIVALS AND FIRES 


By Mock Joya 


O NE summer I set out for a long 
trip along the southern coast of 
Japan, starting from Tokyo and with 
Kyoto as the end of the journey. 
On the sixth day of my trip, I 
reached a small fishing village named 
Yayezu, in the Province of Shizuo- 
ka. It is one of those small fishing 
villages you will find along the sea- 
coasts of Japan, composed of but 
a few hundred low houses, where 
many old Japanese customs still re- 
main. Soon after my arrival in the 
village, I learned that Profesor Laf- 
cadio Hearn was there to spend the 
summer. It was very surprising and 


pleasant news to me, as I had not 
seen him for some time, and I started 
to find him. 

Seeing a young fisherman walking 
alongside of me, I asked him if he 
knew where “Sen-sei” was stopping, 
as I had heard that Professor Hearn 


was called “Sen-sei” (master or 
teacher) and that he was known by 
no other name in Yayezu. The young 
man told me to follow him, and we 
went along the main street of the vil- 
lage for about five minutes. The 
house he pointed out to me was a 
large, old, two-story frame house, 
with a narrow entrance in the center, 
and large fish-counters at either side 
of it. It was evident that “Sen-sei’s” 
host was a well-to-do fisherman. 
While my young guide went in the 
house to tell the landlord that I had 
come to see “Sen-sei,” I was looking 
at the fish-counters where many 
large live lobsters were struggling to 
free themselves from one another’s 


hold. All of a sudden one large lob- 
ster jumped high into the air and 
came down with a splash into a tub 
where many small fishes were kept. 
There were fishes I had never seen 
before, and a few large abalone 
shells of the most beautiful colors. 
Then suddenly I heard somebody be- 
hind me say, “How did you happen 
to come here?” Greatly surprised, I 
turned around and found “Sen-sei,” 
dressed in a simple kimono, standing 
before me. 

Behind the fish-counters there 
were large store-rooms, and the rest 
of the floor was used for the sleep- 
ing-rooms of the landlord and his 
family, and a kitchen. We took the 
narrow stairway to the upper story. 
There I was introduced to Mrs. 
Hearn and her two children. There 
were four rooms in all, the largest, 
about fifteen by thirty feet, with one 
large window running almost the 
whole length of the room, from 
which a very beautiful view of the 
sea could be obtained, but the won- 
derful white sand beach cannot be 
seen from this window, as the houses 
across the street obstruct the view. 
The landlord, who came up with us, 
said that “Sen-sei” was always tell- 
ing him that if he could see the white 
sands from that window he would 
pay twice as much as he was paying. 

I asked “Sen-sei” how he hap- 
pened to select Yayezu to spend the 
summer. For many years, he replied, 
he had been looking for a quiet and 
cool place to spend summer vaca- 
tions, and had tried as many as a 
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dozen different places, but none suit- 
ed him. He could not stay in any 
lively summer resort, and at last de- 
cided to get off at almost every sta- 
tion and find out what kind of place 
it was. And it was a mere chance, 
he added, that he got off the train at 
Yayezu, and he believed that he had 
found a place where he could enjoy 
quiet and secluded hours and be 
happy and comfortable during the 
hot summer months. 

After supper “Sen-sei” took out 
one of his favorite long Japanese 
pipes, of which he had a large col- 
lection, and smoked the mild Japa- 
nese tobacco. He was talking most 
cheerfully all the time, and some- 
times hummed old Japanese airs. I 
had never seen “Sen-sei” so cheerful 
and in such good spirits. He seemed 
to divine my thought, and said, “I 
feel like a child, and I never felt so 
good and cheerful.” 

Presently we set off for a walk on 
the beach. “Sen-sei” praised very 
highly the landlord and his attitude 
towards him. As we walked along, 
“Sen-sei” told me how often the 
landlord accompanied him on his 
walks and explained everything they 
might see during the walks and in- 
terpreted the peculiar language of 
the fishermen to him. We sat down 
on the wonderful white sands which 
were still warm. The sea was calm 
and the evening mist began to gath- 
er over the water. The sun, which 
had already sunk, had left its crimson 
rays on a white cloud above the low 
mountain on our right, to show us 
where it had just passed. We sat 
there watching and admiring the 
colors of the sea and the sky, deli- 
cately changing and getting darker 
every minute, until every trace of 
the sun had vanished from the vast 
space before us. “Sen-sei” scarcely 
spoke, but continued looking at the 
far end of the sea, where the sky 
and the ocean met, and endeavoring, 


it seemed to me, to keep his eyes on 
the horizon, which was fast disap- 
pearing in the evening mist and 
darkness. 

“Slowly “Sen-sei” rose and began 
to walk towards the village. After 
walking for some time in silence, he 
turned to me and spoke: “I like 
the sunset, and I come here every 
day to see it. To-morrow morning 
you will come with me to see the 
sunrise?” To this I most willingly 
consented. The gentle evening breeze 
began to blow from the sea. We 
walked along the narrow street lead- 
ing to the village, lined with old 
cedar trees on both sides. Soon we 
could see the lighted windows of the 
village. 

Every soul in the village seemed 
to be out on the street enjoying the 
cool evening breeze. A number of 
the people, bringing out chairs and 
benches, sat down to rest after the 
day’s hard work. Many fishermen 
and children saluted “Sen-sei” with 
a bow and “Good-evening” as we 
passed by, to which he joyously re- 
sponded. 

On a long bench, in front of our 
landlord’s house, there sat a happy 
group of hardy fishermen, all talk- 
ing very loudly and enjoying their 
pipes. When we approached them, 
they rose and greeted us with a 
chorus of “Good-evening.” The 
landlord brought out a chair for 
“Sen-sei” and handed him a fan. 
There were a few mosquitoes, and a 
fan was very useful in the even- 
ing. In the group “Sen-sei” 
recognized one old sailor whose 
story of a shipwreck had in- 
terested him, and he asked the old 
man to repeat the story. Although 
it was his third time to hear the 
same tale, “Sen-sei” listened with 
great attention. It was not an ex- 
traordinary shipwreck, but a simple 
story of a sudden storm, a hard fight 
on a small boat, a wreck, and a res- 
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cue after sitting on the capsized boat 
all night. It was not the peculiarity 
of the story that interested “Sen- 
sei,” but the old sailor and the man- 
ner in which he told the story fas- 
cinated him. The old, weather- 
beaten, hardy sailor told the story in 
his honest and simple words, wiping 
tears with the back of his rough 
hand, his face getting gloomier as 
the story advanced. 

The next morning, while it was 
still dark, I went to “Sen-sei’s” 
house, and found him waiting for 
me. As we walked along the street, 
the most cheerful “Good-mornings” 
were exchanged between “Sen-sei” 
and the fishermen who were prepar- 
ing for the morning netting. “Sen- 
sei” seemed to be exceedingly 
pleased with these hearty morning 
greetings, and remarked to me, “I 
like them, and they treat me as their 
friend.” 

While we were sitting on the edge 
of a small boat, which was pulled up 
on the sand, and waiting for the 
sunrise, “Sen-sei” asked me how 
long I could stay in Yayezu. I re- 
plied that I had no plan in my mind, 
and that probably I should stay there 
all summer. “My boy, I am glad 
you are going to be here all sum- 
mer,” he said, and shook my hand. 

The sky above the horizon on our 
left became brighter, and then it be- 
came a little yellow. By the time we 
could see each other’s face, it was of 
a reddish golden color, and the sea 
beginning to glisten. Slowly the 
sun rose out of the mist and the sea, 
spreading the golden rays of the 
morning to every corner of the sky 
and sea, and obscuring the stars 
which only a few minutes ago shone 
with all their glories over the west- 
ern sky. All the time, “Sen-sei” 
was talking on various subjects, and 
especially on the “Bon” festivals, 
which were to take place in a few 
days. 


For over two months we were to- 
gether every day, and when the 
weather permitted we never failed to 
have our morning and evening walks. 
In the afternoons, however, “Sen- 
sei” kept himself indoors most of the 
time, and seldom saw _  visitors— 
sometimes he was almost sullen. 
When he was quietly smoking a 
Japanese pipe and reading a book, he 
could not be disturbed on any pre- 
text. 

“Sen-sei” had some Japanese wine 
with his supper every evening, and 
after that, taking out his case of 
Japanese pipes, he would select one 
out of more than forty varieties and 
smoke for half an hour. In the 
evening he used to gather many old 
fishermen and listen to their stories 
of shipwrecks and storms. Especial- 
ly he was interested in stories of mys- 
tery and ghosts. He was fond of 
mingling with fishermen, asking 
them many questions, but he did not 
like to talk with other peonle whom 
he did not know well. Often when 
he was approached or spoken to by 
some one with whom he was not well 
acquainted, he would turn his back 
upon the speaker and slowly walk 
away. 

“Sen-sei” was an expert swimmer, 
and often enjoyed the sport. When- 
ever “Sen-sei” went for a swim, the 
landlord accompanied him. A cer- 
tain part of the beach is of large 
white pebbles, on which it is hard 
to walk with bare feet. Over such 
places the landlord would carry 
“Sen-sei” on his back. 

One day our talk was directed to 
the architecture of Buddhist temples, 
and “Sen-sei” remarked that, al- 
though he greatly admired the 
grandeur and the sublime beauty of 
Buddhist temples, he was greatly at- 
tached to a temple very simply built, 
which had a very interesting history. 
The temple he referred to is “Ko-bu 
Dera” (Knots Temple) of Tokyo. 
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Some two hundred years ago, a 
nobleman asked the Shogun to grant 
him a certain sum of money to re- 
build this temple, but the Shogun re- 
fused him, saying that his treasury 
was not full. Then the nobleman 
asked the Shogun if he could cut 
down some trees from the Shogun’s 
forest, for the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple. The Shogun replied that most 


of the trees were very valuable, and , 


he would not cut down any of them 
for the temple, but there were many 
trees so full of knots that they were 
of very little value, and these he 
told the nobleman he could use. So 
these trees so full of knots that they 
could not be used for any other pur- 
pose were cut down to rebuild 
this temple. Hence this name of 
“Ko-bu Dera” (Knots Temple), and 
there is not even a single piece of 
lumber used in this temple, which is 
not full of knots. “Sen-sei” was 
fond of this temple, and visited it 
often when in Tokyo. When he died, 
his funeral service was performed in 
this temple, according to his wish. 

The day of “Bon” festival came 
at last. Although “Sen-sei” had 
witnessed this festival many times 
before in different parts of the coun- 
try, he was greatly interested in the 
preparation, and asked me to tell 
him every detail that I might know 
or hear about the festival and the 
preparation that was being made for 
it at Yayezu. 

The “Bon” festival is a Buddhist 
festival observed throughout Japan 
for many centuries, and it is a day 
selected to pay respects to the dead. 
Offerings are made to the dead at 
houses, temples and graves, and the 
people visit the graves of their an- 
cestors, relatives and friends. There 
are special exercises at all Buddhist 
temples. While it is a religious fes- 
tival, it is also a happy holiday, full 
of amusements. First of all, every- 
one has an elaborate dinner, and 


there are public dances, which last 
from the early evening to the dawn 
of the next morning. The style of 
dance and the songs which are sung 
during the dance vary in different 
territories, but the Bon dance is 
danced on this day only, and never 
danced on any other occasion. Gen- 
erally this dance takes place in the 
garden of a Buddhist temple or a 
public square, which is brilliantly 
lighted with lanterns, torches, and 
bonfires. This dance, however, is 
fast going out of practice, and it is 
now performed in but a very few 
small villages. Besides the dance, in 
some places, thousands of lighted lan- 
terns specially made for this pur- 
pose, are floated on the sea, a lake, 
or a river. It is a picturesque sight 
to see thousands of lighted lanterns 
floating down a river, banked by tall, 
bamboo forests. 

On the day of this festival, the 
whole village, including “Sen-sei” 
and myself, were up early. In the 
morning we visited a temple where 
people had already begun to gather. 
The sweet odor of incense filled the 
temple, and flowers were placed in 
many places. In the worship cham- 
ber the old priest, assisted by four 
young men, was offering a long 
prayer for the dead. His solemn 
voice vibrated through the whole 
room, and when it was ended, all in 
the room silently offered short pray- 
ers of hisown. Inthe graveyards ad- 
joining the temple was almost the en- 
tire population of the village, and 
many were on their knees before the 
graves, praying. Here, also, the 
beautiful summer flowers were seen 
everywhere, and the smoke of in- 
cense filled the air. 

The landlord, with the assistance 
of his wife and daughters, had been 
busily engaged since the evening be- 
fore in the preparation of the Bon 
dinner. He was happy when we 
did justice to his elaborate meal. 
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In the afternoon we had intended 
to visit the temple again to hear a 
special sermon, but when the time 
came to start “Sen-sei” did not feel 
like going, and we gave up the plan. 

As soon as the word reached us 
that the dance had begun, we again 
went to the temple which we had 
visited in the morning, in the spa- 
cious garden of which the dance was 
to take place. The garden was il- 
luminated with many brightly-lighted 
lanterns and bonfires. There were 
two small tents, where refreshments 
were served. All the young girls 
and a great many women of the vil- 
lage were there, each one dressed in 
her finest kimono, with the uniform 
obi (sash) of gold and silver bro- 
cade. All the men were dressed in 
simple and uniform kimonos of a 
very neat design. In Japan, it is a 


custom in these festivals to wear a 
uniform dress, and sometimes the 
girls of the whole town are wearing 


the same kind of shoes, hats, gowns, 
sashes, and even underclothing and 
stockings. They sang beautifully all 
the time, and the women, with their 
long light sleeves flying in the air 
with every turn of their body, looked 
like huge butterflies. We did not stay 
more than two hours at the dance, as 
we were more eager to see the set- 
ting off the lighted lanterns on the 
sea. 
Thousands of lanterns were car- 
ried out in many small fishing-boats 
to a place about fifty yards from the 
shore, where the boats drew up in 
a line parallel to the shore. The 
lanterns were lighted with large 
candles and set down on the sea, also 
in a single line parallel to the shore. 
In about half an hour all the lanterns 
were lighted and floating on the sea. 
With thousands of lighted lanterns 
and their glistening reflections on the 
sea before us, and with many lan- 
terns, torches, and bonfires on the 
beach behind us, it was the. most 


singular and beautiful scene. Some 
said that the lanterns were slowly 
sailing away, while some believed 
they were coming back towards the 
shore. One thought they were mov- 
ing to the east, and another thought 
they were motionless. The glistening 
and ever-changing reflections on the 
sea changed our opinion about their 
movement every minute. 

At last the crowd on the beach be- 
gan to disperse, and soon the beach 
was almost deserted. The sea was 
as smooth as a mirror, and there was 
no wind. All was silent, except 
when from time to time we heard the 
singing and the laughter of the happy 
people dancing in the garden of the 
temple far off. The crackling of the 
bon-fires on the sands reached our 
ears sharply and clearly, and often 
we imagined that we heard the sput- 
tering of the candles of the lanterns 
floating on the sea almost eighty 
yards away. 

One by one, some of the candles 
in the lanterns went out, and with 
every light a strange sense of disap- 
pointment came over us and we 
feared all the candles would be ex- 
tinguished any moment. We were 
alone on the beach-after the crowd 
dispersed, and only once a lone fish- 
erman passed us, and said “Good- 
evening.” “Sensei” did not hear him. 
I heard him, and nodded. 

Then we began to know for cer- 
tain that the lanterns had been mov- 
ing away very slowly with the out- 
going tide, and they were more than 
a hundred yards from the shore. 
About half of the lanterns had gone 
out, and in some places, between two 
brightly lighted lanterns, we. could 
see the dim form of a lantern with- 
out light. Where three or four 
neighboring lanterns went out, the 
long line of the brilliant reflection on 
the water was marred by a gap of the 
dark green color of the bottomless 
sea. We did not know how fast 
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time was flying, and our only thought 
was as to which light would go out 
next. 

The landlord came to tell us that 
it was past midnight. “Sen-sei” re- 
luctantly rose, thanking the landlord 
for his trouble, and after saying 
“Good-night” to me, he went home. 

The next morning when I went to 
see “Sen-sei,” he was still asleep in 
bed, and the landlord told me the 
following most interesting story. 

The night before, although “Sen- 
sei” came home with the landlord, 
he did not go to bed, but remained 
at the window looking at the lan- 
terns, getting smaller and fewer ev- 
ery minute. Suddenly a strong de- 
sire to see the lanterns more closely 
once more came over him, and with- 
out making any noise he descended 
the stair and ran to the beach. The 
landlord awoke just when “Sen-sei” 
left the house, and, hurriedly dress- 
ing, he followed him. When he 
reached the beach, he saw “Sen-sei” 
in the sea about fifty yards from 
the shore, swimming towards the lan- 
terns. He was well aware that “Sen- 
sei” was an able swimmer, and that 
there would be no danger to him, but 
the fear that some accident might 
happen was too strong, and he also 
jumped in and followed “Sen-sei,” 
but he could not overtake him. For- 
tunately, however, after swimming 
about one hundred and fifty yards, 
“Sen-sei” gave up his desire of get- 
ting near to the lanterns, and turned 
back. Soon they both safely re- 
turned to the shore, and “Sen-sei” 
most humbly expressed his regret 
that he had disturbed the sleep of 
his landlord. 


“Sen-sei” was always willing to 
do anything for the welfare of the 
village and the villagers. If he could 
help a family or any improvement of 
the village administration, he was 


happy. 


Along the country roads of Japan, 
travelers will find at cross-roads the 
quaint old road stones, from two to 
three feet high, covered with moss, 
with an inscription telling which 
road leads to what village, and some- 
times also how far it is from the 
stone. In many cases, the stones are 
hundreds of years old, terribly 
cracked and defaced, and the in- 
scriptions almost impossible to read. 
In such cases, often you will find 
the inscription written on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the stone, to 
guide the travelers. 

One of these old road stones is at 
a cross-road near Yayezu. “Sen- 
sei” saw the paper inscription fall- 
ing down to the ground after every 
heavy rain, and he decided to erect 
a new stone for the benefit of the 
villagers and travelers. Without re- 
vealing his intention to anybody, he 
went to a village stone-cutter and or- 
dered a new road stone to be made. 
A few days after, he asked me, 
“Why they do not replace old road 
stones with new ones?” I, quite ig- 
norant of his intention and his order 
to the stone-cutter, said that the Jap- 
anese venerated the old road stone, 
and that the old road stones were 
never replaced with new ones, and 
only those which were at such im- 
portant cross-roads where a slight 
mistake might mean some danger to 
travelers, were succeeded by new 
ones. “Sen-sei” directly went to the 
stone-cutter and told him not to pro- 
ceed on the work and paid him the 
full amount he asked for making the 
road stone. Afterwards he told me 
the whole story, and said, “I thought 
I knew the Japanese sentiments, but 
I don’t know them all.” 

At Yayezu “Sen-sei” was not 
known as a poet nor a great man of 
letters, but he was loved and re- 
spected as a kind and noble neigh- 
bor by all the villagers. The villagers 
are proud of any service they had 
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done for “Sen-sei.” The kindness 
and sympathy “Sen-sei” displayed 
toward them were well appreciated, 
and will be long remembered. 

After this first summer, “Sen-sei” 
spent two more summers at Yayezu, 
and every year he invited me to 
come, but I was unable to accept the 
kind invitation, to my great disap- 
- pointment. After “Sen-sei” died in 
Tokyo, I again happened to pass Ya- 
yezu, and I dropped in to see the 
landlord. It was the middle of 
spring, when cherry blossoms were 
in full bloom in Yayezu. The land- 
lord was more than glad to see me, 
and soon many old friends of “Sen- 
sei,” learning that I was in Yayezu, 


came to see me. And in the very 
room where “Sen-sei” spent the most 
of his time smoking his Japanese 
pipes, and under the same window 
from which he watched the enchant- 
ing lanterns of the “Bon” festival, 
we talked of him for many hours. 
When I was leaving, a village bar- 
ber to whom “Sen-sei” used to pay 
twice the amount he asked, saying 
his service was worth that amount, 
asked me, “Do you all miss ‘Sen-sei’ 
in Tokyo?” I replied that only those 
who knew him missed him very 
greatly. 

“Here in Yayezu, everybody miss- 
es him and you don’t know how we 
miss him,” he said. 
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BY STANLEY OLMSTEAD 


S nw conductor’s baton gave a 
flourish signalling a lull in the 
chorus of villagers about the inn. 
Beyond the painted trees a glow, 
faintly luminous, cut the stage twi- 
light with a clean convex curve, de- 
fining an ulterior abyss of cavernous 
blackness. In this blackness gloated 
a monster with six thousand eyes; 
and the new soprano, Marta Lorena, 
stood in a nook of canvas, awaiting 
the instant of offering herself up be- 
fore it. About her, though grouped 
a little apart, were deeply interested 
spectators: a stage-hand or two; a 
gentleman in immaculate evening 
clothes; an eager, trim young woman 
in the cap and apron of a lady’s 
maid. 
The new soprano accepted as a 
matter of course the indescribable 
sickening nausea that enveloped her 


from head to foot. One learned 
these small symptoms early. One 
learned also the various little me- 
chanical devices of breathing, mus- 
cular adjustment, concentration on 
the solar plexus, etc., etc., by which 
one held one’s ground against them 
—against all the demons of purga- 
tory (or worse) if need be. From 
where she stood, she could just dis- 
cern the opposite arc of the foot- 
lights, picked out as if in dying em- 
bers, and set in an even, ominous 
row , 
The orchestra flowed on. It bub- 
bled, slid, cavorted, careened. The 
thread which held the sword above 
Lorena’s head was snapping. Her 
American début was upon her. 

Now she harkened to Burio’s voice 
—Burio’s mighty tenor, crouching 
low in the offhand phrases he must 
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sing immediately preceding her en- 
trance. She had to strain her ears 
to catch her words against the or- 
hcestral inundation “Chi 
non darabba a quella donnina.” .. . 
Was not that voice itself, as de- 
tached from the personality of the 
man, a lithe, supple, ravenous beast, 
ready at any moment to spring and 
swallow all her pretty lyricism—a 
lyricism which had conquered Naples, 
and Rome, and even Milan, only to 
bring her at last, like a prisoner of 
justice, before this ultimate tribunal 
—this capricious, spoiled, hesitant, 
uncertain, and autocratic New York? 
Ah, no—she could not, surely! 
Before her eyes swept a thick, black 
mist punctured with angry specks, 
stingingly bright. She trembled, 
swayed. Some strong hand gripped 
her slender waist above her brocaded 
Watteau panniers. (She was uncon- 
scious of the identity of the House 
Director in his immaculate evening 
clothes.) She felt herself literally 
thrown from her nook of framework 
and canvas, her sensation being that 
of one who falls from a precipice in 
a dream. And now she stood visible 
to six thousand eyes in the glimmer- 
ing stage twilight. She had been of- 
fered up at last. The orchestra bub- 
bled on, in its irony of indifference. 
But Burio was singing out a little 
more. His golden caress of recita- 
tive coiled toward her. In utter de- 
fiance of her nausea, she took a deep 
breath—made the little preliminary 
gesture of deprecation required of 
the “business.” There were still two 
bars of orchestral interim ; and Burio 
was whispering in her ear. 
“Courage,” he was saying. “They 
are but donkeys all. They are but 
lap-dogs behind their tall fences of 
dollars. They will bite only when 
one is afraid. Forget them. Re- 
member only. me, cara mia—think 
only of me!” 
She came forward very prettily 


and told him, in the speech of song, 
that her name was Manon. 

“Bravo,” whispered the _ tenor. 
“The worst is now over. Now watch 
me make this high tone. They like 
it better than anything else, because 
nobody in all the world can do it but 
me. And only watch how easily. It 
is for me so simple—like a twist of 
the wrist. For me only! For an- 
other—impossible !” 

His colloquy had exactly filled in 
four bars of luscious orchestration: 
his musical cue. With no pause 
whatever, the tenor passed from co- 
vert lip-speech to open-throated song. 
Lightly, faintly, as from some dis- 
tant, etheral azure, he brought the 
promised tone into view. He might 
have been some corpulent knight 
toying with a falcon-leash. But the 
falcon had wings of gleaming white 
and molten gold which widened 
slowly as the mystic high note 
soared nearer, nearer, until at last 
there was a steady blaze of lumi- 
nousness to swallow it up in_ its 
own splendor. In that radiance were 
laved all the hidden corners, and 
dark spaces about the great horse- 
shoe. Suffocating worshippers in 
black holes, back of the stalls on 
either side—panting men and women 
who stood on tired feet and stretched 
their necks yearningly in a futile, 
wasted effort to see as well as hear— 
jaded women in the boxes, weighted 
with bejeweled collars and tiaras— 
one and all drank in the wonder and 
forgot. There was a supreme in- 
stant when every inch of darkness 
seemed saturated with indescribable 
splendor. Then, little by little, the 
falcon gathered back its light ; soared 
away ; receded into vaster and vaster 
zons of space; vanished into imper- 
ceptible distances. A succeeding mo- 
ment of strained silence was crashed 
into by the shouting of the monster 
out in the darkness. The cheering 
rose, and fell, and rose again. 
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Burio bowed many times. Finally, 
as if with deliberate insolence, he 
turned his back upon it all and 
walked out of sight behind the can- 
vas walls of the village inn. 

“T feel no disdain,” he called out 
to Marta under cover of the tidal 
tumult. “Ah, no—no disdain. But I 
have need to blow my nose. It is 
always worrying me like that—my 
nose. Courage, cara mia. See how they 
will lick your hands when you have 
learned to throw them a bone. Cour- 
age—we may as well go on with our 
recitative. I will not again do that 
for them—no, no—only just one time 
more this: evening—in the last act, 
just before you die, I will do it— 
cara mia.” y 


The Lorena sat with Burio at sup- 
per in Giovanni’s little semi-private 
eating-place. In order to evade a 
deluge of proffered hospitalities from 
various Italian societies, they had 
made their escape by a little-known 
sliding door in the extreme rear of 
the opera house. 

Here at Giovanni’s they could be 
at peace. Two or three members of 
the opera were on hand, to be sure; 
but they merely raised glasses of 
red wine as the couple entered, 
called out familiar congratulations, 
and went on with'their eating. The 
place still belonged in the genre of 
those which have not been spoiled by 
discovery. Burio loved it all. Even 
his vanity needed’ an _ occasional 
moment of repose. This was per- 
haps the one locality in New York 
where, now and then, he could feel 
like a real human being. 

He steered the way to a table in 
the farthest corner. 

“Let us go back to our childhood,” 
he said. “Let us toast your triumph 
of to-night in just the plainest chianti 
—real Sicilian—smuggled in for Gio- 
vanni whenever his friends return 
from a visit back home.” 


“I am so glad,” cried little Marta. 
“I so feared so great an artist would 
drink nothing but the French cham- 
pagne.” 

“Pouf!” derided Burio. “If I 
would, I could bathe in that each 
morning to reduce my flesh and keep 
pink my complexion. No, no—only 
chianti is sacred, for toasting our lit- 
tle Lorena and her great victory.” 

“It was your tone in the first act 
that did it,” she insisted modestly. 
“Ah, Signor, what an inspiration! Of 
course I had no chance for anything 
of that sort—no chance at all, except 
my scale and long B flat in act two. 
But ah—grazia Dios! It is all over 
now. The Madonna has been kind.” 

“My tone in the first act was noth- 
ing—nothing.” Burio waved a ges- 
ture of annihilation. “But ah—you 
should have heard the other one I 
gave them—the other one in act 
three. Alas, you were dressing, 
changing your costume. Ah, that 
was sad, that you did not hear it. It 
was atone! The tone in the first act 
was a mere pig’s squeal. Ah, alas, 
that you did not hear the tone in act 
three!” 

“But I did,” confided Marta. “I 
threw a shawl over me, half dressed 
as I was, and crept to the wings 
through all the stage-hands and cho- 
rus people, and, having heard it, 
crept back again, that my maid 
might go on making melancholy my 
eyelashes, Ah, Signor, you are right! 
Beside it the first-act tone was the 
mere grunt of a polar bear. Praise 
the Madonna that I heard it! That 
was why at the very last I died ‘so 
beautifully.” 

Burio beamed. Here was the real 
glory of success: a tribute like this 
from a fellow artist who had just 
passed through the travail of ultimate 
triumph, and knew, as none other in 
the world this night might know, just 
what such triumphs cost,—knew as 
she would not know again until she 
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should see the years slipping from 
her and demanding their toll. 

Meanwhile the chianti had been 
brought and placed between them. 

He poured out two glassfuls. 
“You are a favored child, Marta Lo- 
rena,” he said solemnly. “How glad 
I am that you showed them how you 
might spit in the eye of the Gene- 
vieve Johnson—she, the little vicious 
American who, when she heard you 
were coming, threatened you with the 
evil eye.” 

“Can she, then, sing so beautiful- 
ly?” asked Marta wistfully. 

“She has the brain and the throat, 
—but ah, no, no, she has not the 
heart,’ explained Burio, the while 
he began scribbling his order of roast 
capon, paprika spaghetti, salad ro- 
maine, and gorgonzola. “Like all the 
Americans,” he added absently, still 
scribbling away. “And so she can 
capture, year after year, the Ameri- 
can dollar, and get many decorations 
from many kings in the cold north of 
Europe—but, praise the Madonna, 
never can she, like us, bring the sobs 
choking into a real Italian’s gullet!” 

“Maybe she prefers that she should 
not,” suggested Marta. 

“Why sing, if not?” he replied. 

“They have been telling me I look 
like her,” probed Marta, her pride in 
the fact being all too evident. “They 
have told me I am her duplicate. 
They have told me that she hates me 
deep in her heart because I am so 
like her—so like her as one wren in 
a nest is like unto another.” 

“Like her?” Burio’s gesture con- 
veyed the absurdity. “Santa Madon- 
na—she is, perhaps, your caricature. 
For while you are tapering Dresden 
china, she has thick ankles and legs 
that are very like a duck.” 

“But I’ve understood she was very 


beautiful,” persisted Marta. “Most 
beautiful, especially when she 
smiles.” 

“Pouf! You, Marta Lorena, have 
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a smile with the tears of a thousand 
jongleurs and the wine of a million 
vineyards behind it. But the John- 
son has a toothy grin, like one who 
bites a gold coin to see if it will 
dent.” 

Like hashish, these replies of the 
world-crowned tenor were stealing 
into the weary little nerve-worn 
body, seeking to relax from the 
birth-pangs of the world success just 
born to it. They were an opiate: 
pervasive, insidious — lulling to 
sweetness the languor succeeding the 
strain of her mighty labor. 

“Yet her voice, Signor Burio— 
her voice,” she urged, leading him on. 
“They are telling me her voice is like 
the milky way when it seems to flow 
across the heavens on a velvet night.” 

“Pouf!” jerked Burio, and hesita- 
ted, a little nonplussed, for the in- 
stant. “But—but who wants to hear 
a voice like a milky way! A wom- 
an’s voice should be like a lark, or a 
linnet in June. It should not be like 
a milky way. Pouf!. . . Patience, 
my little Lorena. You soon will hear 
this Genevieve Johnson and can see 
for yourself. To-morrow night we 
all rest, but day after to-morrow 
night I sing again. I sing Cavara- 
dossi and she will try to support me, 
singing her Tosca. Then you will 
see how all I tell you is true. And - 
though everybody may applaud her, 
very loudly, you will yet see how, 
when she comes before the curtain, 
she smiles like one who bites a gold 
coin ‘to see if it will dent—and how 
inharmonious for me in such a 
cream-curd, milky-way voice, ma- 
king no contrast for the marvelous, 
big, high tone I will make in act one, 
and the yet more heavenly big tone I 
will make in act three.” 

“Praise to the Madonna!” said 
Marta, raising ecstatic eyes to Heav- 
en. “You are indeed a great and 
wonderful artist.” 

“And you are a little golden lin- 
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net, and Burio is your friend—and 
Burio is your champion—and his 
name shall carry the name of little 
Marta Lorena forever and ever into 
history !” 

Whereupon, being both of them 
very hungry, they forthwith fell to 
on the capon, and the paprika spag- 
hetti, and the salad romaine, and the 
gorgonzola, and were blissfully, if 
busily, silent for a time. 


When the final scene of Wednes- 
day’s performance of Tosca was 
over, Marta did not wait for the 
curtain calls. She had been the guest 
of none other than the Metropolitan 
Director himself ; but he and his wife 
had left their box before the last act, 
arranging to send back their limou- 
sine for her, since she seemed to de- 
sire to stay. In their fluent, beautiful 
Italian they had told her the car num- 
ber and explained how she must wait 
for it to be called out at the north 
entrance. 

Marta, however, remembered 
nought of their instructions, as the 
great yellow draperies closed on the 
death leap of the unhappy Tosca. 
Gathering in a bunch her cloak of 
lace and cloth-of-silver, she plunged 
down the side stairs and through the 
lower lobby, heedless of wondering 
' stares, heedless even of a bad colli- 
sion with an immaculate old gentle- 
man in evening clothes. Panting like 
a wounded bird, she made her way to 
the guarded door which led to the 
dressing-rooms and the stage. A 
suffocating feeling, blending indigna- 
tion, humiliation, bitterness, and mor- 
tal grief was making shreds of her 
heart. Burio had deceived her. He 
had flattered her treacherously, trad- 
ing upon her inexperience and her 
credulity. With honeyed words he 
had stroked her into a fool’s para- 
dise, making her believe the Signora 
—Miss Genevieve Johnson—was a 
bad artist and a fright. And behold, 


the Signora Johnson was nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, she was 
of a glory like to a fresco in a capel- 
la; with a curtain-call smile that 
flashed like sunlight over a votive 
altar, and a voice like unto a creamy 
stream richly flowing through morn- 
ing meadows, and dappled with iri- 
descence. 

What booted it that she herself— 
poor little Marta Lorena—had been 
born to the heritage of centuries of 
music, poured about the blue slopes 
and laughing plains of her native 
Tuscany like its own oil and wine— 
born as well to unhampered joys and 
unimpeded despairs, as perpetual and 
inexhaustible as the rotation of dawn 
and daylight! What if the Signora 
Johnson was no taller than herself— 
what if she was of this grasping, 
keen, tight-mouthed American race, 
known to be alien to all things save a 
great greed for dollars! Beside this 
prima donna (who, she had once 
heard, took her earnings cold-blood- 
edly to the Bourse to convert them in- 
to the millions which bought the fa- 
vor of kings and princes), she, Marta 
Lorena, was as a paltry, speckled 
guinea-hen to something fabulously 
compounding a bird-of-Paradise, a 
lark, a nightingale, and a canary. 
Thus her instinctive critical honesty, 
plunging her from elated heights to 
sudden depths, exaggerated her keen 
perception of the American woman’s 
seasoned, ripened art in comparison 
with her own still imperfect noviti- 
ate. Burio had led her on with his 
oily tongue—had made a fool of her 
solely because her immaturity and 
crudeness had worked for his own 
advantage. She felt a great ache. 
She felt infuriated—insulted. He 
should know it while it was all hot 
upon her soul. From her own lips 
he should learn that she was nobody’s 
fool for long. 

But the warden of the portals to 
the forbidden land behind the scenes 
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did not know her. He was a plain 
Irishman of blunt speech. He would 
have been difficult to convince even 
had she spoken English, which in her 
present excitement she couldn’t man- 
age at all. No one who could iden- 
tify her happened to be at hand. The 
Irish doorkeeper thought he knew 
her kind—those semi-hysterical, for- 
eign women who now and then tried 
to get to Burio and kiss the hem of 
his coat, or something equally insane. 
Whoever might be permitted to pass 
beyond those magic portals, that was 
surely the sort to be kept out. He 
barred Marta’s way with a cold 
brogue she didn’t understand and an 
expression of mouth that to her over- 
wrought nerves was like seven 
haughty American devils. 

Inside the auditorium, meanwhile, 
the shouting for Burio and the John- 
son seemed to wax more pronounced 
and insistent. Half the audience was 
leaving, but the other half seemed to 
be more than making up with a re- 
trebled clamor. It sounded as if 
they wanted something which was be- 
ing denied them. 

Ah! . . what could that be? 
Not laughter, surely! Marta’s soul 
gave a great bound. Had there been 
something ridiculous to spoil the eve- 
ning at its very end? Burio was ca- 
pable of being a great ass at unex- 
pected moments. She knew that. 
Was she, in some way, being 
avenged? She must learn at once, or 
perish. She redoubled her bombard- 
ment of the Irishman. He held her 
at bay like a rock. 

But a voice spoke suddenly from 
behind her. 

“What does this mean, Patrick? 
Don’t you know Madame Lorena? 
Where in Heaven’s name were you 
Monday night—asleep? Well, this 
lady has all the rights of this house, 
now and forever—understand that 
once and for all. And don’t let me 
catch you being so stupid again.” 


Then the voice became gravely 
courteous, addressing her in Italian. 

“Do pardon him, Madame Lorena. 
He was merely trying to be faithful 
to our very strict orders.” 

She recognized in the speaker the 
spare figure of the man who, it was 
said, must get wonderful things about 
all of them into the newspapers. 
Barely pausing to thank him, she 
rushed through the doorway, now 
flung wide; up the little flight of 
stairs; on into the wings, nearly col- 
liding with Burio this time, as he 
came off the stage. He was holding 
his hand to his nose, the while he 
wept freely and made contortions 
and grimaces like one in extremest 
agony. Surely, in some way not yet 
quite clear, she had been avenged. 
That much was plain, at least. Per- 
haps some one had thrown a carrot 
at him. Or maybe—and why not—a 
cabbage. If so, how nicely it had hit 
him !—just where his face was most 
conspicuous! 


The oddest part of it all was that in 
the excitement she was being abso- 
lutely overlooked. A little group sur- 


rounded the unhappy tenor. His 
Italian valet stroked his arm and 
sobbed openly. His Italian secre- 
tary tearfully sought to console him. 
The Johnson herself was close at his 
side, and she held her pocket hand- 
kerchief in motherly fashion to the 
tenor’s face. A wave of yet further 
illumination burst over Marta; this 
woman was not only a great artist— 
she was womanly. She had plainly 
forgotten everything save the man’s 
physical hurt—whether a cabbage or 
a carrot had done it. 

“Ah, poor boy,” the Johnson was 
saying, just as though she spoke to a 
hurt child instead of a man twenty 
years older than herself. “And I had 
just been wondering at the way you 
dropped on your face so beautifully. 
I’d never seen you die so well. Try 
only to think how thrilling it was, 
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dearie. Why, it made our last scene 
something they'll never forget. And 
anyhow, it was all the fault of those 
wretched supers. They shout loud 
enough to make any man bump his 
nose. It’s a real wonder I didn’t 
bump mine. Now, never mind, 
dearie. To-morrow it will all swell 
up nicely and there won’t be any 
more pain—and then, in a day or 
two, it will all be quite down again. 
Ah—here’s my maid at last with the 
arnica and the dioxogen. Do let me 
fix it for you—don’t wait for the 
doctor !” 

And all the while Marta had stood 
in their very midst and not one of 
them had taken the slightest note of 
her. On the whole, she began to be 
fairly grateful for that. She was 


beginning to feel indescribably small, 
mean, contemptible. 

But now, of a sudden, the John- 
son’s great purple eyes had fallen 
on her limp little figure—caparisoned 


with such satire in its cloth-of-silver, 
its laces, its cameos. 

“As I live—if there isn’t the little 
Lorena!” she cried out. And then 
seizing both her hands: “Child, child, 
where did you drop from and where 
did you hide? I did so want to get 
to you after your Manon Monday 
night, but you were nowhere to be 
found. Why, you were an utter mar- 
vel—simply superb! When you’ve 
had as many years at it as I, they’re 
simply not going to see me—and 
somehow since it’s you I don’t mind 
somuch. After all, the main thing is 
just for more of us, and better of us, 
to keep coming from the hand of 


God, while the flame is kept on burn- 
ing—that’s it, isn’t it, dear? You 
know people have said we’re awfully 
alike—that our personalities suggest 
each other somehow—almost as if 
we were twins. Well, since we’re du- 
plicates, we simply must be great 
friends. You can be such a help to 
me, dear—you with your freshness 
and youth—and your fire and your 
daintiness—and your race . . . ah, 
how much that must help one— 
ROOT” b 0s 

When, three days later, Marta 
again supped with Burio, in the self- 
same corner at Giovanni’s, the swell- 
ing in the tenor’s nose was consid- 
erably diminished, though still pro- 
nounced. 

“You see, it’s like this,” he was 
explaining—“Con la grazia de Dios 
—but such small things upset me! 
And always the Johnson a 

“She’s an angel,” interrupted Mar- 
ta with vim. “A dream—a goddess 
—with a voice like flowing molten 
jewels. Why did you tell me she was 
not?” 

Burio shrugged his shoulders ; ex- 
tended his palms. “She is not so bad 
—no, no—I never said she was so 
bad. But she is no contrast for me 
—do you not see? That is the 
trouble. And you have heard but 
her Tosca. Tutti Santi—Tosca is a 
part no marionette could walk 
through without seeming to be great. 
And the long Empire gowns—ah, 
they would make graceful any wom- 
an alive—yes, yes—even the John- 
son—even a woman who waddles like 
a duck!” 







































EORGE, I’m dreadfully wor- 
ried about Claire.” 

He did not hear her. He sat star- 
ing out through the window, but 
seeing nothing within the range of 
his vision. On his knee lay a pen- 
cil-pad, the top sheet covered with 
figures, abbreviated words and the 
signs of chemical formulae. Sev- 
eral loose sheets, likewise scribbled 
over, lay scattered on the floor 
around his chair. His pencil had 
fallen on the carpet unnoticed. 

At almost any other time, accus- 
tomed as she was to respect her 
husband’s concentration, Mrs. Brix- 
ton would not have insisted upon 
his hearing her. But now the 
mother’s foreboding overpowered 
every scruple. She walked quickly 
around him, and stood between him 
and the window, looking down at 
him, and waiting. For a moment 
he did not even see her, but seemed 
to be staring through her as he had 
stared through the window, vacant- 
ly, his mind in complete detach- 
ment. 

“I must speak to you, George,” 
she insisted. 

Presently he became aware of the 
interruption. A frown gathered on 
his brow, already knitted with 
thought; then a deep breath lifted 
his shoulders, and he looked up at 
her. 

“Excuse me, Alice,” he said, a 
smile driving away the frown. “I 
was pretty deep in it then. I didn’t 
see you.” 

“I’m sorry, dear, but—” 

“No matter. What is it?” he 
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asked, a little impatiently, though 
gently enough. 

“Tt’s Claire. I’m worried about 
her.” é' 

“The sore throat, you mean? I 
thought it was better.” 

“No, it’s not better. It’s three 
days now. She’s got a fever this 
morning, and doesn’t want to get 
up. ” 

“Have you sent for the doctor ?” 

“That’s just it!” she replied, with 
a slight note of resentment in her 
speech. “It’s what comes of living 
out here in this miserable village. 
Dr. Burns has gone to see a patient 
out in the country. He left word 
that he may be gone for three or 
four days.” 

“But his assistant?” 

“I’m afraid of him. He’s only 
a student yet, and I’m sure—I 
haven’t said so to anybody—but I’m 
sure he let the little Briggs boy die, 
not knowing what ailed him.” 

“But for a simple sore throat?” 

“Of course, if that’s all it is, 
but—” 

She hesitated uncertainly. 

“T’ll look at it.” 

He rose quietly, picked up a 
spoon from the set breakfast-table, 
and followed his wife into Claire’s 
bedroom. The little girl of ten lay 
very still in her bed. Her face was 
slightly flushed and her eyes were 
perhaps too bright even for her—a 
kind of cloudy brightness that 
caused Brixton to pause for an in- 
stant to regard her critically while 
she smiled up at him. She was 
very like her father, an etherialized 














reproduction of his very self, as if 
he had been ground to powder in 
one of his own crucibles and his 
elements distilled in one of his own 
alembics, from which only the fin- 
est and best of him had emerged in 
the form of this sprite with golden 
hair and wistful eyes and delicate, 
almost frail body. 

“What's all this about, Claire?” 
he asked cheerily. 

“Just a sore throat, Papa, I 
guess,” she replied bravely, though 
tears moistened her eyes. 

It was this, the manner of the 
. child, more than any physical symp- 
toms, that had aroused the quick 
suspicions of the mother. 

“Well, let’s have a look at it,” he 
said. 

He lifted her in his arms, carried 
her to a chair by the window, and 
seated her on his knee. 

“You won’t mind the spoon, will 
you?” he coaxed, with a smile. 

She shook her head, and sat very 
still while he placed the flat handle 
of the spoon on her tongue, and 
looked deep into her throat. There 
was a little quite unavoidable gag- 
ging, and then they both laughed 
when the spoon was withdrawn. 

“There! That’s a good girl.” 

He turned, and: looked up at his 
wife. 

“The tonsils are swollen and in- 
flamed, and there’s a little filmy coat- 
ing on one side, but it’s not nearly 
as bad as before, when she had ton- 
silitis. I’m sure you’re quite un- 
necessarily alarmed, Claire. What 
have you given her?” 

“Just the same gargle—Dr. Car- 
ter’s prescription—that we always 
use. And I’ve swabbed it, too.” 

He placed the child back in her 
bed, tucked her in and kissed her, 
and followed his wife back into the 
breakfast-room. 

“What do you think?” she asked, 
closing the door to the bedroom. 
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“Why, it’s nothing. It’s just what 
she has every winter.” 

“But I’m afraid, George.” 

“T’ll stop at the doctor’s office, and 
send young Winthrop up—that is, if 
you wish. He'll surely know how 
to treat a sore throat.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But—can’t 
you stay home to-day?” 

“You can telephone me if she 
isn’t better in a few hours.” 

She looked at him appealingly. 

“Ts it that dreadful powder, 
again?” she asked, in a voice that 
trembled. 

“Yes. I’ve almost got it—to-day, 
I’m sure—” 

“I wish. you’d give it up, dear!” 
she interrupted impulsively. 

He shook his head, with a return 
of his impatience. 

“Please don’t, Alice!” he ans- 
wered, “I’ve told you what it means 
to us.” 

“To us! But what does it mean 
to others? Aren’t they dying fast 
enough now on those battlefields ?” 

“No. The only hope of ending 
this war—it will go on for years un- 
less—unless I stop it, with my ex- 
plosive. They must die so fast 
that—” 

“How can you talk so? How 
can you make a thing that’s going 
to destroy—Oh, I can’t bear it!” 

She put her hands over her face, 
shuddering. 

“Don’t Alice!” he pleaded, put- 
ting his arms around her. “You 
don’t understand. Besides, you want 
to leave this place, don’t you? You 
want to go back to the city—to all 
the things you enjoy? This will 
give them all to you. It means 
wealth—more wealth than you ever 
dreamt of. I’m offered already— 
the agent of that foreign govern- 
ment I told you of came to see me 
again only yesterday—my own 
terms—millions, if I can deliver 
what I’ve promised.” 
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, “Please give it up!” she pleaded, 
her head on his shoulder. “I'd 
rather be poor all the rest of my life 
than to think of you—you, George, 
killing all the thousands of men 
that—” 

“You think so now, dear, but 
you'll still want everything—and 
should have it. This is no way for 
you and Claire to live. Besides, 
you forget that note in the bank. 
Only thirty days more—and I 
haven’t anything else in sight. I’ve 
worked on nothing else for months, 
as you know. I’ve got to finish this 
or—” 

She felt the shrug of his shoulder 
under her cheek, and impulsively 
put her arms around his neck. 

“Please, dear!” 

His fine face hardened just a lit- 
tle, though she did not see it. She 
tried him greatly. He loved her, 
had toiled and schemed for her, 
had aged himself in long days and 
nights over his crucibles; and now, 
with fortune, not to speak of fame, 
in his grasp, she wanted, or thought 
she wanted him to give up their fu- 
ture because—simply because she 
could not understand. A vague feel- 
ing of rebellion rose up within him; 
he regretted that he had ever con- 
fided in her; and reflected a little 
bitterly that in her unreasoning way 
she would blame him still for their 
poverty if he should give up this in- 
vention for her. 

He drew himself away, and sat 
down at the breakfast table. They 
ate in silence, the wife sad-faced, 
almost in tears, the husband yield- 
ing once more, presently, to the ab- 
straction in which she had found 
him on coming from Claire’s bed- 
room. Indeed, he did not finish his 
breakfast, but after a while rose 
from the table, moved like an auto- 
maton to the little hallway where 
his hat and coat hung, and would 
have gone out without another word 


‘woman’s jealousy. 
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if she had not followed him to the 
door. 

“You'll come if I telephone?” she 
asked quietly, as she lifted her lips 
for the parting kiss, which he took 
as if he were barely aware of what 
he was doing. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

Then he was gone. She closed 
the door against the cold, raw air 
of December, and went to the near- 
est window to watch him striding 
down the street. She saw his step 
quicken, his head sink forward on 
his breast. Would he turn to wave 
a good-bye to her? She waited, 
with passionate uncertainty. No. 
He had forgotten her already. A 
pang of jealousy struck to her heart. 
She was sure of him—sure of his 
fidelity, his devotion, his love. And 
yet—she had a rival. Whenever he 
was called upon to choose between 
his work and her, she had always 
lost. So it seemed to her, in her 
But he would 
have stared in amazement had any 
one suggested such a situation to 
him. How could there be any ri- 
valry between a man’s woman and 
his work? How could a woman be 
jealous of work that was all for 
her, or at least as much for her~as 
for himself? He had not studied 
women as he had studied chemicals, 
and he did not know that one of the 
afflictions of women’s lives is that 
they cannot have their cake and eat 
it, too. 

Ignorant of the passionate discon- 
tent he had left behind him, Brixton 
hurried on and was quickly absorbed 
again in his problem. He had the 
great gift of the true worker and 
creator, the supreme gift of concen- 
tration, the power to forget all else 
but the task in hand, the self-immo- 
lation that has enabled man to rise 
above the level of the brute, that 
has built Gothic cathedrals and 
filled them with immortal paintings 
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and tapestries, that has wrenched 
earth’s secrets from her from pole 
to pole, that has conquered sea and 
air, that has warmed and lighted 
the habitations of men, that has 
been alternately cruel and_ kind, 
healing and destructive, that has 
sacrificed thousands and saved mil- 
lions of human beings—an immortal 
gift, but a gift that often, too often, 
unfits its possessor for the little du- 
ties of life, the small obligations 
that sometimes grow into great debts 
and tragedies. 

George Brixton, with his head 
low on his chest, walked straight 
past the doctor’s office, forgetful of 
everything but the missing ingre- 
dient of his formula, on past the 
last straggling houses of the vil- 
lage to the low frame building that 
served for his laboratory. The dan- 
gerous nature of his experiments re- 
quired that they be conducted in 
isolation. Red-lettered signs at in- 
tervals on the fence of the enclosure 
warned passersby of the peril that 
lurked there. Into the laboratory 
none but himself was ever admitted, 
except the young man who was his 
assistant—a student of the same en- 
thusiastic temperament as his own, 
who faced with equal equanimity the 
most terrible death that science has 
yet devised. 

For this powder was to be no 
mere explosive, hurling missiles into 
the massed victims of war, or scat- 
tering their bodies in fragments. It 
was to be a more cruel thing, fiend- 
ishly cruel. It would kill, not quick- 
ly and mercifully, but slowly, with 
indescribable torture. That torture 
would be not merely an incident of 
its action, but the very heart of its 
purpose. In its very cruelty would 
lie its value to mankind. 

War, he argued, had become more 
and more destructive, more and 
more horrible. But it was not yet 
destructive enough, not yet suffi- 
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ciently horrible. War would never 
be abandoned until it should be made 
too destructive and too horrible for 
the thought of it to be endured. He 
had conceived an explosive of such 
malignity that the government pos- 
sessing it would be able not merely 
to destroy but to annihilate its ene- 
mies; and not merely to annihilate , 
its enemies but to present so terrify- 
ing and sickening a picture that the 
world would tolerate no more. 
With one shell fired from a field gun, 
or with one mine planted in a high- 
way, a regiment would be thrown in- 
to awful convulsions that would end 
in death; with the explosion of ten 
shells or mines an army would be 
converted into a mass of writhing, 
shrieking, maddened units. For the 
effect of the fumes freed by the ex- 
plosion would be far different from 
the asphyxiation already known to 
modern warfare. The victims would 
be thrown into paroxysms of chok- 
ing, strangled more slowly and more 
mercilessly than by the hands of 
the cruelest and most deliberate of 
thugs, dying at last in frightful 
agonies, their tongues protruding 
between blistered lips, their eyes 
starting from flaming sockets, their 
lungs on fire, their brains burned 
into convolutions of blazing matter. 

There had been times when he re- 
coiled from the pictures of these 
horrors that his imagination drew 
for him. But he had forced him- 
self to look steadily beyond the suf- 
ferings that he was preparing for 
some thousands of men. These 
thousands, he said, dying in such un- 
heard-of agonies, would save thous- 
ands as many thousands from death 
as sure, if not so unbearable. The 
government with which he was 
negotiating was one that, he be- 
lieved, was devoted to peace, one 
that he believed he could trust to 
use his invention in the spirit in 
which he had conceived it. This 
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present war would end as swiftly as 
it had begun; and if the govern- 
ment to which he meant to confide 
his secret should prove unworthy 
of his trust, he had only to arm all 
nations alike, and none would dare 
to provoke a quarrel in the face of 
such destruction as would quickly 
depopulate the world. 

And he—he would have served 
mankind as none other had served 
it in two thousand years. Wealth 
was much, but that was the least 
of it; fame was much, but that was 
nothing. He would be the ultimate 
monster of the world, yet a benevo- 
lent monster, bringing the final peace 
for which prayers and treaties and 
conventions had been made in vain 
—peace hidden in the iron heart of 
terror, a blessing under the stern 
mask of hate. 

Such was his dream. 

He entered the laboratory, and 
cast a swift look around at the ar- 
ray of crucibles, alembics, furnaces, 
kegs, boxes, and the shelves crowd- 
ed with bottles and jars and tins. 

“Has it come, John?” he demand- 
ed quickly. 

“Yes, an hour ago,” replied the 
slender young man, clad in a long 
linen blouse, pointing to an un- 
packed box on the floor. 

“Good! To work now!” 

He removed his coat, threw on a 
blouse like that of his assistant, and 
knelt before the box that contained 
what he hoped would prove to be 
the missing ingredient. When he 
had loosened the hermetically- 
sealed cover there was revealed a 
greenish-gray substance, finely gran- 
ulated, that gave off a faintly pun- 
gent odor, a chemical quite innocent 
in appearance and in fact until it 
should be mixed with the other con- 
stituents of his powder. 

“I wonder!” he exclaimed, picking 
up a handful of the substance, and 


letting it sift between his fingers. - 
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And then to his assistant: “This 
will be No. 76, John. Brixtonite 
No. 76. It’s taken a long time, my 
boy, but to-day—” 

He did not finish, but rose quick- 
ly, and lifted the box to a bench on 
which rested a pair of chemist’s 
scales, 

There followed a day and a night 
of incessant, intense and uninter- 
rupted toil. They worked feverish- 
ly, oblivious to all other sounds and 
thoughts. They did not stop for 
food, did not even think of luncheon 
or dinner. All the world might 
have clamored at the doors of the 
laboratory, and they would have 
heard nothing. They made scores 
of tests of the modified mixture, 
altering the proportions of the old 
ingredients and the new from hour 
to hour. They exploded minute 
quantities of the combination in 
steel receptacles, of which they 
would fling open the covers, and 
leap back from the deadly, sickening 
fumes that pursued them malevo- 
lently to the farthest corner of the 
room. At last Brixton was down 
on the floor, clutching at his throat, 
and gasping for breath, only to rise, 
staggering, with a cry of triumph. 

“Near it! Near it!” 

The formula was not perfect, but 
was, as he had cried, so near it that 
there could be no more experiments 
in the laboratory, upon himself and 
his assistant. The supreme test was 
at hand; and he set himself to a 
long and careful comparison of the 
notes he had jotted down after each 
modification of the mixture, before 
attempting the one that he hoped 
would be the last. 

The hours had passed unnoticed, 
and the gray, wintry dawn had 
come unseen. If there had been any 
thought of that it would have been 
that the dawn had come to suit their 
purpose. John, at the word of his 
master, opened the rear door of the 
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laboratory, and both passed out in- 
to the white field. At some distance 
from the building was a low pen in 
which were imprisoned a score of 
rabbits and half as many guinea 
pigs. In the middle of this pen 
Brixton planted a small can charged 
with the new powder—a_ charge 
barely one hundredth as large as 
that with which the shell of a field 
gun would be filled. Wires from 
the laboratory were attached to an 
explosive cap in the can, which was 
then covered with a little earth. 
Then they returned to the labora- 
tory, on the run, glowing with ex- 
citement and with the cold. 

Brixton stepped quickly to the 
switch that would turn on the elec- 
tric current, placed his hand on the 
lever—and paused. 

His hour had come. He was as 
certain as he was of death in life 
that this test would be the last. He 
knew that what he should presently 
see in the pen a few hundred yards 
away would be the very picture, in 
miniature, that he had drawn on a 
colossal canvas in his dreams. He 
stood erect, proud, elate, his face il- 
lumined by “the light that never 
was on sea or land.” His whole be- 
ing seemed to be burning bright with 
that fire known only to him who 
completes a great undertaking, who 
achieves a masterpiece, who follows 
an idea through long vistas of dark- 
ness to its realization in actuality. 
He stood for a moment spellbound 
by the very magnitude of his accom- 
plishment, even awed by the sudden 
sharp vision of what that accom- 
plishment would mean to mankind. 

He caught the glowing eyes of 
his youthful assistant fixed upon 
him in a rapture almost equal to his 
own, heightened by the admiration 
of the student for his master. This 
pleased him beyond words for just 


a brief moment, and then brought — 


him back to reality. For he had 
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never before shown himself to his 
pupil other than as the scientist, cold 
and unemotional as one of his own 
jars of potash. He drew his watch 
from his pocket with a quick move- 
ment of precision, and raised it 
close to his face to see the hands in 
the dim light of the laboratory. 
Seventeen minutes past six—seven- 
teen minutes, twenty-two seconds. 
He would pull the lever at eighteen, 
to know exactly how long the fumes 
required for their work. 

His fingers tightened on the lever, 
but they never shoved it down. For 
at that instant the front door of the 
laboratory was flung open, and a 
cry rang through the silent room. 

“George a 

Brixton jerked his hand away 
from the lever, his watch fell to the 
floor with a little tinkling sound of 
broken glass, his taut nerves leaped 
as if the cry had come from the pen 
a hundred yards away. He whirled 
around, and saw his wife swaying 
in the doorway, one hand clutching 
the doorknob, the other stretched out 
towards him in a gesture of appeal. 
She was ghastly white. There was 
no mistaking the terror in her face. 

“Alice!” he called out sharply. 

“You must—come—quick!” she 
panted, in a curious, rasping voice. 

“What is it?” he asked, control- 
ling himself with difficulty. 

He ‘had not eaten, he had scarce- 
ly noticed that he was cold. A sud- 
den weakness almost overcame him 
—a weakness that was partly pays- 
cal and partly— 

“Claire!” his wife cried out in 
keen anguish. 

He knew it before she spoke. For 
the wave of weakness had followed 
a knife-like thrust of memory. He 
had forgotten to send the young 
doctor to see Claire. He had for- 
gotten everything but his work. 

“Well?” he said, forcing a calm- 
ness into his voice. 
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“She—can't breathe!” his wife 
gasped out, whimpering. , 

“Can’t breathe?” he 
dully. 

“She’s—” 
ing.” 

The floor seemed to rock under 
his feet, some dreadful din broke 
upon his ears. He put his hand to 
his throat, which began to ache 
anew, as if from a fresh explosion 
of his powder. Then all sensation 
was lost in a feeling of numbness, 
and for a moment, though he knew 
that he stood with his feet on the 
rough floor of the laboratory, and 
that his wife and John were there, 
he knew nothing else. He did not 
even hear what Alice said, when she 
broke out in a sudden torrent of 
agonized speech. 

“I telephoned—t ried to—four 
times. No one answered. Didn't 
you hear? Didn’t you hear at all? 
Didn’t you care? Did you want her 
to—die? I thought you’d come— 
any minute. All day—all night I 
waited—with her—with Claire— 
choking. I couldn’t get any one to 
come for you. They’re afraid—the 
red signs. So I—” 

She stopped short, aware at last 
of the look—the utterly indescrib- 
able look of horror and knowledge 
on his face. Then she recoiled, and 
leaned against the frame of the door- 
way, staring at him, with a new ter- 
ror growing in her eyes. She had 
read his thought. 

“The powder!” she gasped. 
“God’s judgment on us! God's judg- 
ment! I knew it!” 

For a few instants they stared at 
each other, stiffened into senseless 
images by that thought, incapable of 
any other, incapable of movement or 
speech. Then Brixton was roused 
by the voice of his assistant in his 
ear. 

“Quick, please!” pleaded John. 
“Yon must go.” 


repeated 


A sob. “She’s chok- 
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He had brought Brixton’s coat, 
and overcoat and hat, and was try- 
ing, with unaccustomed masterful- 
ness, to draw off the stained linen 
blouse from the inert figure of his 
master. 


Of all that he did or said or 
thought in the hours and days that 
followed, Brixton had no recollec- 
tion—except of one thing. After 
the first shock in his laboratory, 
from the moment of his recovery 
under the sharp command of John 
Gray, he must have acted, he vague- 
ly knew that he acted, with intelli- 
gence, precision and authority, do- 
ing the right thing under some com- 
pulsion of his sub-conscious self. 
The swift and frantic race with 
Alice to their afflicted home; the 
stop at the doctor’s office, the diag- 
nosis of laryngeal diphtheria, the 
young doctor’s stone-gray face 
turned toward him with the verdict 


that only anti-toxin could save his 
child; the discovery that there was 
not a single phial of serum in that 
isolated village; the telegram to Dr. 
Crater, the desperate efforts of Dr. 


Winthrop, armed only with the 
crude and cruel treatment of other 
days; the arrival of Dr. Crater in 
his automobile, beating all trains in 
his wild dash across country roads; 
the muttered “if it’s not too late” of 
the angry but pitying physician—all 
that was but a phantasmagoria of 
blurred details behind the one thing 
that he did remember and will. re- 
member until all memory and all 
feeling are wiped out by death. 
From the zenith he had plunged 
to the nadir of his hopes. He stood 
at Claire’s bedside, and watched her 
agonies Once, pausing in 
his experiments, he had asked John 
Gray if he had ever seen a human 
being strangle to death. What sub- 
conscious impulse, what premoni- 
tion had prompted that question? 
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ilere was his answer, here the exact 
clinical knowledge he had sought. 
His daughter, his only child, the 
image, the essence, the refined re- 
production of himself, was supply- 
ing the deficiency of his experience. 
He had tried to picture in his imag- 
ination the scenes on some distant 
battlefield when one of his deadly 
shells should have thrown a regi- 
ment into convulsions—two thousand 
men clutching their throats, their 
lungs and brains on fire, their eyes 
starting from the sockets, their 
bodies racked with pain. What fu- 
tile imaginings! He clutched the 
brass bars of the little bed, and 
looked down into the tortured face 
of the child, heard the horrible 
choking noises in her throat as she 
- fought for breath, saw the fear and 
the agony in her blue eyes through 
the veil of pain that dimmed their 
brightness. And in the excess of 
his self-condemnation he felt as the 
murderer feels who has struck down 
the one he loves best, and stands 
above her body cringing in the cold 
and merciless grip of knowledge and 
remorse. 

“It’s God’s judgment 

The accusing voice of Alice rang 
incessantly in his ears, and he had 
no answer, no defense, and no ex- 
tenuation. For it was true. He 
had slain his own child. He had 
left her to die; and while he in his 
folly was perfecting the fiendish 
thing that would send bereavement 
into ten thousand homes—ten times 
ten thousand homes—God, whose 
ways are more swift and sure and 
terrible than man’s, had sent be- 
reavement into his own. 

And so George Brixton, the gen- 
ius, the possessor of the great gift 
of conception, the creator of Brix- 
tonite No. 76, who had dreamt of 
giving to the world peace hidden in 
the iron heart of terror, a blessing 
under the stern mask of hate, loosed 


? 
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his hold on the brass bars of the 
little bed, and slipped to the floor, 
and knelt in belated pleading with 
the God whom he had forgotten. 


The laboratory stood very low 
and gray and desolate in the field of 
new-fallen snow. He did not enter 
it at once, but went around it to 
the rear, and hastened to the pen 
where the rabbits and guinea pigs 
were kept. They scurried to far 
corners of the enclosure on his ap- 
proach. Perhaps they had always 
acted in that manner, but he had 
never noticed it before. The thought 
that they were afraid of him gave 
him a strange feeling, half wonder 
and half shame. He stood count- 
ing them, while they crouched star- 
ing at him with their curious, pop- 
ping eyes. He could not endure it. 
So he hurriedly climbed into the 
pen, and emptied his paper sack of 
bread and vegetables out on the 
snow. The little animals did not 
come at once for their food, but 
waited distantly while he dug up the 
can of Brixtonite, detached it from 
the wires, and climbed out again 
with it in his hands. 

The laboratory was very cold. 
Though he had come there with his 
resolution fixed, he was curiously 
glad of the delay afforded him in 
building a fire in the tiny stove that 
squatted in a corner of the room 
farthest from the stores of ex- 
plosives. Then he stood warming 
himself, while his eyes wandered 
around the room. There lay all the 
visible signs of his months and 
years of toil, the proofs of his suc- 
cess. Why had he been allowed to 
build so thoroughly and so solidly 
and so well—and all in vain? For 
just a moment he yielded, despite 
his resolution, to a feeling of angry 
rebellion against a decree that 
seemed to him, in that revolt, to 
have flouted all the exact deductions 
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and conclusions of science. “God’s 
judgment!” To accept that inter- 
pretation of a singular coincidence 
meant that two and two no longer 
equal four; that specific gravity is a 
delusion, that the stars and planets 
dash through the universe in a mad 
vertigo and not in obedience to 
proved and irresistible law. To ac- 
cept it, he cried, meant repudiation 
of his reason, denial of all that 
science had achieved, a return to the 
superstitious awe and terror and 
helplessness of man’s primeval an- 
cestors, crouching at the entrances 
of unlighted caverns, dully and 
fearfully contemplating natural 
phenomena that they called myster- 
ies. Why—why think then! Had 
not science saved the life of his 
child? Had not anti-toxin, product 
of another laboratory— Then he 


stopped, stricken anew with that 
sense of helplessness and littleness 
and futility, that swift return to the 


faith of his childhood. “If it’s not 
too late!” Dr. Carter had said. And 
he, George Brixton, had fallen hum- 
bly on his knees, in frantic appeal 
to the Power that he had long for- 
gotten among his jars and tins and 
crucibles. 


It hurt him. No one ever knew, 
and none will ever know, not 
even Alice, how much it hurt him. 
But he did it. Deliberately, methodi- 
cally, without passion and without 
afterthought, he obliterated Brix- 
tonite No. 76—disintegrated every 
particle of the powder that re- 
mained, removed every trace of the 
experimental mixture, burned all 
his notes and formulae. He had 
taken John Gray only partially into 
his confidence ; the young man would 
never be able, if he should have the 
desire, to reconstitute the combina- 
tion of elements in the exact pro- 
portions necessary for success. The 
secret lay safe in the brain of its 
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inventor. He stood for a moment, 
when he had finished, looking upon 
the ruin he had wrought—the ruin 
of his high hopes, the sacrifice of 
fame and wealth, the abandonment 
of a superb idea. The future lay 
black before him. His foundations 
had been swept away from under 
him. He seemed to be standing, 
like an idle spectator, outside him- 
self, gazing dispassionately upon the 
wreck, feeling only the idle specta- 
tor’s passing pity, idly wondering, 
“What will he do next?” Yes, there 
was the wreckage; and how should 
he ever “build it up again with worn- 
out tools?” 

He shook himself together, and 
went out, closing the door with ac- 
customed care behind him. Then, 
squaring his shoulders, he began to 
walk briskly toward home. And as 
he walked he began to be aware of 
the unusual beauty of the winter 
world that was spread out before 
him. It was a world all white and 
gold. The sun was going down in 
one of those rare atmospheric states 
in which all earth-dust and impuri- 
ties seem to have been burned out 
as with some celestial fire. It was a 
singularly bright yellow sunset, and 
the afterglow spread a_ golden 
glamor over snowy fields and snow- 
capped houses and distant snow- 
draped hills. 

Slowly something inside of him 
responded curiously to all that 
cheerful winter loveliness. He lifted 
his head and took deep draughts of 
the frosty, healing air. A church 
bell in the far end of the village 
began to ring, and he thought he 
had never heard such golden notes 
from the bronze lips of a bell. They 
filled all the air with their deep 
music, and rang trembling through 
every nerve of his glowing body. 
His steps became more regular, 
swinging in unison with the strokes 
of the distant bell, his feet no longer 
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heavy but lifted as if by an inspiring 
In the village street, 

as he entered it, he came upon a 
little boy so thickly clothed in white 
woolens that he was almost as round 
as a snowball. The boy’s cheeks 
were as red as his mittens, and his 
eyes danced as he pointed to the new 
red sled at his side. Brixton smiled 
at him, and walked on 

Claire sat in a great armchair in 
front of the blazing grate. She was 
pitifully thin and white, but at his 
entrance she dropped the new story- 
book she was reading, and greeted 
him with a smile. 

“And how’s my little girl this 
evening?” he asked softly. 

“Oh, better, papa!” she answered, 
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lifting one of her frail hands up to 
him. 

He took it, and held it, looking at 
the blue veins showing too, too plain- 
ly through the pallid skin; and a 
wave of—something poignant but 
very wonderful swept over him. He 
bent down, and kissed her hair. 

His wife sat near the window, 
watching him eagerly, inquiringly, 
very silent and expectant. He 
walked quickly over to her, placed a 
hand on her shoulder, and looked 
deep into her eyes. 

“You were right, Alice, and I was 
wrong,” he said at last. “We'll find 
some other way.” 

Then her arms were around his 
neck, drawing him down to her. 


SUNSET FANCIES 
BY ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


C= jaggéd cloud-peaks loom up grimly bare 
Off in the western sky, where burn and glow 
Fragments of yellow crystal, bright, as though 
A mighty topaz, falling, shattered there. 
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BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


LORIA met the pleasant eye of 

Mr. Richard Bellamy unflinch- 
ingly for an instant, then looked out 
of the window, at the boats on the 
river, the factory chimneys and 
grain elevators, and back at Mr. 
Bellamy again. 

“My dictation isn’t hard,” he was 
saying, “and I’d really prefer to 
have someone quite fresh to the 
work. My last secretary had a lot 
of bad habits—I mean,” he ex- 
plained, noting Gloria’s sudden flush, 
“stenographic habits—wrong com- 
mas and spelling and all that sort of 
thing. I had to teach her all over 
again. So I think I’d rather try 
someone just out of school.” 

Gloria was too excited to speak. 
The prospect of a job, a real job, 
with money attached to it, over- 
whelmed her. She hated the -Busi- 
ness Emporium so that she didn’t 
wait to be graduated, but left when 
she thought she knew enough to be 
able to take dictation. Now, on the 
threshold of opportunity, being a 
nervous little person, she began to 
doubt her ability, and felt very much 
like getting up and running away. 
In fact, she probably would have 
run away had she been facing any- 
one more severe than Mr. Bellamy. 
He seemed such a human young 
man. He knew how to smile. 

Nevertheless Gloria could not 
speak. She just sat in the big chair 
and looked alternately at Mr. Bel- 
lamy and the view outside the win- 
dow. 

“How much salary would you de- 
mand?” asked the young man. 

Gloria was startled into speech. 

“Demand?” she echoed. “Why, 
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I—that’s for you to decide. I just 
want enough so’s not to be called a 
parasite,” she added with determina- 
tion, transferring her gaze from the 
view to a spot on Mr. Bellamy’s 
coat. 

“Oh,” said the young man vague- 

“No, of course not.” 

“That’s what father said I was,” 
Gloria went on, still staring at the 
spot and subconsciously wishing for 
a rag and some gasoline. “He said 
I’d never be able to do anything 
valuable—and that I’d be a parasite 
‘just like all girls.’ So I took some 
money out of the bank and went to 
the Emporium—ugh!” she shud- 
dered, “and learned shorthand. It 
isn’t so much what—” she stopped 
short suddenly aware that she had 
been talking unrestrainedly. “Any- 
way, I won’t be called a parasite!” 
she repeated, to close the discus- 
sion. 

Young Mr. Bellamy stifled his de- 
sire to laugh. Gloria appeared to 
him somewhat as might a baby pro- 
testing against threatened names 
such as Montmorency or Fitzwill- 
iam. 

“Let’s say fifteen dollars to start 
with, shall we?” he proposed. “Then, 
if you get on well, you shall have 
more.” 

“Fifteen dollars?” cried Gloria, 
jubilant, yet cautious. “Shall. I be 
worth all that? I won’t have you 
call me a parasite, either.” 

Bellamy laughed. “You'll be 
worth quite that if you can do the 
work. And I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t. Suppose you run away 
now and think it over and come back 
to-morrow morning ?” 


ly. 
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Gloria hesitated. She gave him a 
fleeting glance and looked out of the 
window again. On the river a di- 
minutive tug was serenely towing a 
cluster of at least eight big barges. 
The sight reassured her. “If you 
don’t mind,” she finally said, “I'd 
like to start right in now, before you 
think better of it.” 

“Hurray!” said he. 


Now, the art of being a police- 
man—or a soldier, or a fireman— 
requires that one must learn to keep 
cool under fire. This same qualifica- 
tion applies to the art of being a 
stenographer. As in those other 
honorable callings, only Experience 
can teach the tricks of the trade. No 
Business Emporium can do it. At 
least, no Business Emporium does. 
It wouldn’t pay. 

Let it be said, therefore, to Glo- 
ria’s credit, that Experience found 
her an apt pupil—witness the fact 
that in three short weeks she in- 
vented for herself many artifices— 
such as a gentle fit of coughing, or 
a sneeze, or the shifting of her chair, 
or the premature turning of a page 
—devices that all stenographers em- 
ploy to gain time by distracting the 
dictator while they scribble down 
the twenty words they might other- 
wise lose. 

Moreover, Gloria’s education had 
equipped her with a_ sufficiently 
facile command of language to be 
able to supply most of the words 
she missed, so that, in spite of in- 
herent nervousness, she managed to 
cope satisfactorily with Mr. Bella- 
my’s correspondence. 

This doesn’t mean that she never 
made mistakes, for occasionally she 
had whole letters to copy again, 
though not often, and then chiefly 
on account of Mr. Bellamy’s 
outrageous technical terms. He was 
a consulting engineer, and was some- 
times obliged to descend into the 
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vernacular of Mechanics. But on 
these regrettable occasions he was 
so nice about it—and Gloria so 
humble—that there was never any 
unpleasantness. 

Bellamy boasted mildly about her 
to his friends. 

“The original angel in secreta- 
ries,’ he would say. “No chewing 
gum, no ain’ts, no double negatives. 
It’s a joy just to watch her and 
listen to her.” 

After which, the friends would 
make casual calls on Bellamy at his 
offices and go away rhapsodizing 
over the distinguished beauty of 
Gloria’s hair—quite unlike any other 
red hair they had ever seen—and 
her sympathetic eyes and well-cut, 
sensitive hands, and they would call 
Bellamy a lucky brute. 

But of all this Gloria heard not a 
word. Certainly her astute young 
employer gave her no hint of his 
and his friends’ admiration—a 
course which showed him to be 
quite the most astute of young em- 
ployers. For he realized that any 
such.weakness might spoil Gloria, 
and that was a thought too awful to 
be harbored in the mind. 

She herself remained as imper- 
sonal as it was possible for one to be 
who loved life and her fellow mor- 
tals, her one lapse into familiarity be- 
ing when she brought that gasoline 
and the rag she had longed for on 
the first day, and promptly removed 
the spot from Bellamy’s coat. 

“Please,” she said, unwrapping 
the bottle, “do you mind if I clean 
your coat? It’s been that way for 
nearly a month and I can’t look at 
it any longer.” 

Laughingly he yielded as she led 
him to the window and proceeded 
energetically to scrub at the offend- 
ing blemish. Unconsciously she 
gripped his arm to keep him steady. 
It thrilled him. He had never been 
so close to her before. He had 
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never seen quite how pretty she was. 
He was seized with an impelling de- 
sire to take her up in his arms. 
Luckily he realized that to do so 
would be fatal—that it would lose 
her to him forever. With an effort 
he resisted the impulse. The next 
instant, she let go his arm, and 
backed away to view the result of 
her work. The danger was past. 

But all through the remainder of 
that day—and every day following 
—he found himself watching her 
for minutes at a time, when he 
should have been computing prob- 
lems in dynamics. And when a se- 
rious-minded young man like Mr. 
Richard Bellamy begins to neglect 
his work in order to gaze at his 
stenographer, it is in the way of be- 
coming a serious matter. 

There is, however, a Providence 
that watches over all things. Its 
guiding hand reached out to Bellamy 
in the form of a telegram requesting 
his immediate presence at a place 
some hundred miles distant, for the 
purpose of carrying out certain 
tests. It was an order he could not 
afford to ignore. 

“But whatever shall I have to do 
all alone here?” protested Gloria, 
when he had announced his depart- 
ure. “After I get through these let- 
ters I'll have nothing at all.” 

“You’re not afraid to be here?” 
he queried anxiously. “It’s perfect- 
ly safe, you know. It’s the safest 
place in seventeen states.” 

“Oh, I’m not a bit afraid,” said 
Gloria. “Only, what shall I do?” 

“Lots of things. Open my mail 
and write the people that I’ll answer 
them when I come back. Interview 
the ones that come here—make a 
note of who they are and what they 
want and send them away happy, if 
you can. Then you must write me 
a daily report of all that goes on— 
everything you do and say to people, 
so that I shan’t lose touch. I think 
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you'll be quite busy with all that. 
I’ve got to run home now and throw 
some stuff into a bag. Good-bye. 
If anything important turns up, wire 
me.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Bellamy,” said 
Gloria. 


Had it not been for the little black 
boats puffing about importantly on 
the river—and an occasional linet, 
homeward or outward bound—Glo- 
ria could never have endured the 
week of Bellamy’s absence. She 
felt dreadfully far away from every- 
one—although there was an office 
next door—and the river life formed 
a sort of connecting link with the 
world. 

She frankly missed Bellamy. 
There was no use in trying to per- 
suade herself that she didn’t. She 
missed his cheeriness. She missed 
the pleasant aura surrounding him. 
She missed the great shadow he cast 
over the office when he, too, stood 
in front of the window and sur- 
veyed the harbor—a habit, by the 
way, which lately he seemed to in- 
dulge in far less frequently than be- 
fore. She was in a measure con- 
soled by his letters acknowledging 
her daily, painstaking reports, and 
telling quaintly of the things he did 
and saw. But they were properly 
businesslike letters, beginning: “My 
dear Miss Brown,” and ending: 
“Very truly yours.” For Bellamy 
had made a mighty resolution not 
to do anything foolish. Besides, he 
rather fancied himself as the astute 
young employer. So he kept his 
heart out of his letters, and put it 
into his smoking, with such effect 
that he colored a briar pipe in that 
one week. 

At length the morning arrived 
when Gloria got a telegram arinoun- 
cing Bellamy’s return, and it must 
have been long delayed en route, for 
he followed it himself by a mere 
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half hour. He looked a little 
crumpled from the train, and there 
was a fresh spot on his coat—astute 
young man—otherwise he seemed 
the same genial giant who had left 
the week before, and Gloria was glad 
to see him. . 

He was glad to see her, too, bu 
he was afraid to say so, and they 
were both as formal as Spanish roy- 
alty on parade. 

“I suppose nothing has 
pened?” said he. 

“Nothing, Mr. Bellamy,” she re- 
plied. 

“Stephens come in yesterday?” 

“Mr. Stephens called up to say 
he’d wait until he heard from you.” 

“What about Woodruffe?” 

“He has not written,. Mr. Bella- 
my.” 

Silence, like a cold fog, settled 
upon them. Constrained to dispel 
it, Bellamy ventured feebly: 

“You haven’t felt—lonely, I hope.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Gloria casually, 
picking up some papers and pretend- 
ing to arrange them. “Not a bit.” 

There was evidently nothing for 
it but to go on being businesslike. 
Bellamy therefore started to dictate, 
not letters, but a report. To Gloria, 
whose shorthand had begun to leave 
her in that long, dreary week, it 
seemed that he had never dictated 
so fast, nor frothed with so many 
technicalities. At times, despite the 
aforementioned tricks, she found 
herself far behind, and left out 
whole phrases—trusting grandly, as 
stenographers will, to her memory 
to supply the missing material when 
she came to’ make her transcription. 

Once, she dared to stop him. That 
was one of the things he always 
sternly barred. But she couldn’t 
help it—she seemed miles behind. 
And while she feverishly dashed 
down the elusive words, she thought 
she could feel Bellamy’s angry eyes 
burning holes through her forehead. 


hap- 
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As a matter of fact, that astute 
young man was struggling to repress 
a smile. From Gloria’s signs of dis- 
tress, his keen mind had drawn an 
inspiration. Its. effect was that, 
when he started his dictation again, 
instead of slowing down, he speeded 
up a little faster than before. He 
also injected into his voice a slight 
note of annoyance. And Gloria, 
thoroughly unnerved, raced on, her 
brain feeling alternately curdled like 
clabber, and fluffy like whipped 
cream. 

When the ordeal at last came to 
an end, Bellamy, gathering up his 
coat and valise, stated that he was 
going up-town and that Gloria might 
go to lunch at her usual hour, and 
was, please, to have the report ready 
for him at about two o’clock. 

After he had gone, Gloria began 
shakily to transcribe the report. The 
first two pages of notes, containing 
simply an introduction, were reason- 
ably legible, and Gloria typed them 
with rising confidence. But pro- 
ceeding blithely through the third, 
she encountered a blank space fol- 
lowed by hieroglyphics that might as 
well have come from the ruins of 
an Aztec palace. Vainly she racked 
her bewildered brain for a clue to 
the meaning of the unintelligible 
pencil marks. Forwards and back- 
wards, the page remained an in- 
scrutable mask. Slowly she realized 
that she could not finish the trans- 
scription—that she could never finish 
it. The words she had entrusted to 
her memory were gone. She had 
left out too many. If only she had 
stopped Bellamy again! He might 
not have been so terribly angry. As 
it was she had let him go out with 
the impression that everything was 
all right. He had put his confidence 
in her, and she had failed him. For 
all her fine independence she was a 
failure! She was not even an hon- 
est failure—she had deceived him. 
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She would never dare face him again. 

In feverish haste lest he should 
return, she threw on her coat and 
hat and ran from the office, blindly, 
heedless of direction or destination, 
a pitiable little figure with such 
tragedy in her great, blue eyes 
that many, wondering, stopped and 
looked after her. Down through the 
midday crowds she went, ignoring 
the shouts of policemen and truck- 
drivers and the raucous sirens of 
motor cars, insensible to all but that 
bitter realization: She was a failure! 

It was hot in the streets. The 
thick, humid atmosphere almost 
choked her. Instinctively she sought 
her favorite seat in a little park on 
the harbor-front—a green, bench- 
dotted oasis, to which she often 
strolled at noon to watch the sea- 
gulls and the ships and the children 
at play. There, staring out to sea, 
her brain a gray jumble of shorthand 
notes and typewriter keys, she hud- 
dled, as miserable as any other fail- 
ure on a park bench. 

Youngsters with whom she had 
established a story-telling acquaint- 
ance, trotted up to greet her, only 
to tip-toe away feeling vaguely that 
something was wrong, while their 
mothers shrugged apathetic shoul- 
ders. 

An hour passed. Gradually the 
fresh sea breeze worked its charm 
on Gloria’s raveled nerves. In the 
tower of an ancient church nearby 
a beli pealed. She started. It was 
long past her usual time for return- 
ing to work. 

The realization of this fact served 
to focus her thoughts. She began 
to wonder what Bellamy would 
think when he found her not there, 
when she didn’t return. She pic- 
tured him as being at first surprised 
—then angry, and she shivered. His 
was that quiet, intense anger that 
finds expression in simple words 
spoken extra-distinctly, and a gaze 
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like a cold-steel drill. She had seen 
him angry once, when a man came 
into the office with a proposition 
concerning some fraudulent manu- 
facturing scheme. 

Bellamy’s answer, although he did 
not raise his voice, had terrified her 
for two days. 

Then she wondered what he would 
do. He was so helpless in little 
ways. He never knew where his 
things were—he was always appeal- 
ing to her to find some book or pa- 
per, when half of his time it was 
within a yard of him, hidden under 
other books and papers. And his- 
clothes! He had brought back a 
fresh spot that very day. Now that 
she was gone it would probably 
never be removed, unless—here 
Gloria’s heart stood still, and she 
clutched the iron of the bench. 
There had suddenly come to her a 
vision of some other girl, cleaning 
Bellamy’s coat, helping him to find 
things... 

The idea was unbearable, prepos- 
terous. It was not to be thought of. 

In an instant Gloria’s mind was 
made up. She would go back and 
brave his wrath. She would go 
back and stand there while he slow- 
ly tore her to pieces with polite in- 
vective. She would go and grovel 
—she would do anything if only he 
would take her back, if only he 
would give her another chance. 

Her return to the office was as 
swift as had been her flight from it. 

Sut she was a different Gloria from 
the frightened little girl of the 
morning, a Gloria in whose veins 
raced the blood of a long line of 
red-haired ancestors, a Gloria whose 
pretty mouth was set firm with pur- 
pose. 

Still, as she stepped into the ele- 
vator, doubts began to assail her. 
Down by the water, with the salt 
air to endow her with courage, it 
had not seemed such a feat to brave 
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an angry giant. But now, almost 
under: the portcullis of the giant’s 
castle, she faltered. The speech she 
had rehearsed all the way up left 
her in dribbles as from a leak in her 
brain. Through the transom floated 
the desultory tick-tack-tack of her 
slowly assaulted typewriter. Around 
the corner of the corridor a door 
closed sharply and brisk steps 
sounded on the concrete floor. The 
fear of being seen aimlessly stand- 
ing there spurred her to action. With 
a quick little grab she turned the 
door knob and entered. 

Bellamy whirled around on the 
typewriter chair. 

“Ah, there you are!” he said, in 
tones of relief. 

“Yes,” stammered Gloria, “I’m 
sorry—to be so late. I—” 

“That’s all right. I was afraid 
you were ill or something. Gave me 
an awful turn. I was on the point 


of calling up the hospitals.” 


He rose and went to his own 
desk. Mechanically Gloria took off 
her coat and hat and hung them up. 
That Bellamy suspected nothing 
made matters worse. How could 
she tell him? How could she ex- 
plain? She sat down and looked at 
her notes again hoping wildly that 
this time she would be able to de- 
cipher them. They were more cryp- 
tic than ever. 

She tried to speak, but a fast ris- 
ing lump in her throat prevented 
her. Then she broke down, and her 
tears fell unreservedly onto the 
wicked page. 
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Bellamy was on his feet in an in- 
stant. He cleared the distance be- 
tween them in a bound, and laid his 
broad hand on her trembling little 
one. 

“Go away,” sobbed Gloria, shrink- 
ing from his touch. “I’m a f-fool— 
I’ve deceived you—I’m no good—I 
took your dictation and—and I can’t 
read it . . . I made you think—l 
had got it, and I—had-hadn’t . 
and I ran away. . .” 

Conscience-stricken, Bellamy sank 
to his knees. 

“Please don’t cry,” he begged. 
“Please!” 

Something in the humility of his 
voice made her raise her tear- 
stained face and look at him. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,” he went on 
rapidly. “It was mine. I dictated 
fast on purpose—so that—Oh, I 
know I was a beast to do it, Gloria, 
but—won’t you forgive me? I—” 

Divining what was coming, Gloria 
turned away from him. She was 
afraid he would see her happiness. 

But Bellamy misinterpreted her 
action. He let go of her hand, 
walked to the window and waited 
miserably for the sound of the clos- 
ing door, which would announce 
Gloria’s departure. 

Suddenly he straightened up. 
There was an unmistakable smell of 
gasoline in the air. Turning like a 
flash, Bellamy saw Gloria with the 
bottle in one hand, a rag in the other 
and a twinkle in her glistening eyes. 

“Mr. Bell—Dick,” she said, “I 
think I saw a spot on your coat.” 
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4 DITORS are human. To be hu- 

man is to err. Therefore, in the 
very nature of things, editors cannot 
always be in the wrong. 

Some there are, who will deny my 
premise. With these I refuse to 
argue—they do not know the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. Frank 
Albro is an editor from choice, my 
very good friend by special appoint- 
ment, and the exception—by mistake 
if you will—but still, the exception. 
Once upon a time Frank Albro 
guessed right with a capital R—and 
this was the way of it. 

Winona Driscoll and I had quar- 
reled and I was desperate. Not that 
the act of quarreling with Winona 
was in itself a legitimate cause of 
despair. Misunderstandings had oc- 
curred too frequently during our six 
months’ engagement to appear very 
tragic. This particular one was, in 
fact, the twenty-seventh of a series, 
alf on the same subject. It differed 
from its predecessors in one respect 
only—it was to be the last. 

I am, I hope, as kindly disposed 
towards my fellow man as Smith or 
Jones or even you, generous reader. 
I contribute regularly to fresh air and 
free ice, according to the season, do 
not despise the Salvation Army be- 
cause of their “Me und Gott” meth- 
ods, and my donation to the Club 
Christmas Fund compares favorably 
with those of members more blessed 
(or cursed, if you prefer) with 
worldly goods than am I. I am con- 
vinced that charity should begin at 
home. I am equally certain that it 
should not take up its permanent 
abode there, becoming, so to speak, a 
member of the family. On this point 
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Winona and I differ. With her 
charity is not a virtue. It is weak- 
ness. For months she had been up- 
lifting the masses to the extent of 
constant association with certain 
earnest individuals who were long on 
hair and short on soap. Her after- 
noons, which should have been 
passed in my company, were devoted 
to happily filthy foreigners in impos- 
sible neighborhoods. I objected, 
Winona rejected. Hence my des- 
pair. 

I know of no way to make misery 
less miserable than to cause suffer- 
mg to another. The method is not 
original with me; it is the instinct 
that prompted Adam to bestow the 
first kick on the first dog when the 
first woman got on his nerves. It is 
the reason that Mrs. Murphy greets 
the home-coming Mr. Murphy with 
a flatiron after an unsuccessful argu- 
ment with the Casey woman down 
the dumbwaiter shaft. It is the ele- 
vated eyebrow and the shrug of po- 
lite society. It is as effective to-day 
as when our common father first 
tried it out, and will be in perfect 
working order when the last man 
blames the last woman for the end of 
the world. Therefore, being full of 
woe, I called up Frank Albro and un- 
blushingly invited myself to lunch 
at the Pegasus Club, and a few hours 
later found us burning incense to the 
remains of an excellent meal in the 
grill-room of that temple of the 
Knights of the Blue Pencil. 

Frank sprawled low in his chair 
and sent the smoke from his church- 
warden in ever-widening haloes to- 
ward the bust of Minerva that 
frowned with truly classic scorn 
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from the mantel shelf. By these 
signs I knew that he was about to 
launch his newest theory. Being an 
editor, Frank is full of theories. 
Being my best friend, he is the nat- 
ural target for my abuse. He did 
not keep me waiting. 

“IT sent you in this morning’s 
mail,” he said, “a copy of a lecture 
that I recently delivered before the 
School of Journalism. The subject,” 
he added, “is How to Write Short 
Stories.” 

“Overlooking,” said I, “the need- 
less suffering that your rash act will 
inflict upon the reading public,’ I 
shall be interested in learning your 
views on this particular branch of 
the literary art.” 

Frank knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and refilled it from the Club 
supply, tamping the tobacco in the 
methodical manner which is char- 
acteristic of him. 

“In general,” he pronounced, “a 
short story in order to be successful 
should be characterized by pathos, 
humor and a happy ending. A love 
interest, of course, is always an im- 
provement.” 

“You need not continue,” I sighed. 
“T had hoped to learn what consti- 
tutes a short story, and instead you 
are about to bore me with a bromidic 
essay on commercialized art. You 
are right, of course. William Smith, 
hardware clerk, can find neither prof- 
it nor pleasure in perusing the his- 
tory of William Smith, clerk in hard- 
ware. Let the modern author so 
much as scrape a bowing acquaint- 
ance with Truth and he is financially 
dead. That is the reason, my dear 
fellow, that the advertising pages of 
the average magazine are by far the 
most interesting and that is why your 
firm is able to afford your princely 
salary!” 

Frank bristled. He takes himself 
and the editorial “we” very serious- 
ly and I had touched a raw spot. “If 
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you ” he began, but I cut 
him short. To tear down, destroy 
and utterly annihilate the pet theory 
of your best friend is not a bad sub- 
stitute for kicking the dog and I was 
beginning to work off my ill humor. 

“Let us apply your rules to real 
life,” I persisted, “it has been my ex- 
perience that Humor and Pathos do 
not go skipping about, hand in hand, 
awaiting the chance to do each other 
a good turn. They come, I have 
found, separately and in substantial 
chunks. Your happy ending is ob- 
viously a sop to the tired business 
man of readerdom who prefers to 
do his thinking in the office. Your 
sentiments do you credit, Frank, and 
are exactly suited to the guidance of 
young men who are about to earn 
their daily bread by catering to the 
literary tastes of the William Smiths 
who constitute the greater part of 
the magazine-buying public. They 
do not interest me.” 

“You are blind,” retorted Frank, 
peevishly. “The mingling of pathos, 
humor and the happy ending are 
daily occurrences about us. The po- 
lice courts teem with the combina- 
tion. The triple alliance stroll along 
Fifth Avenue and lounge down the 
Bowery; arm in arm they rush to 
lunch on lower Broadway ; joyously 
they hurl bricks and epithets in Har- 
lem! Use your eyes, and do not 
judge the intelligence of my readers 
by your own!” He said a great 
many other things in earnest and ab- 
surdly logical support of his theory. 
Warming to my subject, I replied 
with arguments as earnest and no 
less absurd. 

You will, I am sure, agree with 
me, Intelligent Reader (assuredly 
you are not a William Smith or you 
would long since have forsaken this 
tale for the anecdotes on the back: 
pages), you will agree with me, I 
say, in thinking it high time to begin 
my story. You will not have failed 
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to perceive that the foregoing, which 
you have read with the patience born 
of hope, is not a story. Apply to it, 
if you will, Frank Albro’s rules. 
Humor it has none. Its pathos is of 
the unconscious variety. It has ap- 
parently no end at all, although any 
termination at this point would be, 
beyond doubt, a happy one. True, 
“the love interest” is there—lacking 
only the “fnterest” to make it an im- 
provement. But enough of this. 
The Smith family will not be de- 
nied. Let us begin. 

The grandfather’s clock, by which 
members of the Pegasus Club are 
wont: to waste their own and their 
friends’ time, was striking three 
when Frank and I stepped forth into 
Gramercy Square. Inwardly re- 
freshed and relieved, to some extent, 
of my mental burden, I looked upon 
life more hopefully, and upon the 
little park opposite with a kindly eye, 
seeing in this patch of dusty green 
amid its drab surroundings the sym- 
bol of my hope. It was early fall 
and the little aristocrats of the 
Square were parading about in dig- 
nified agony, governed, restricted and 
overwhelmed by the lower classes, in 
the persons of immaculate and severe 
nurse-maids ; while those most pleb- 
ian, vulgar and common of all God’s 
creatures, the. sparrows, raced 
around them taunting them with 
their captivity. 

I walked with Frank as far as his 
editorial boudoir (called through 
courtesy an office) in Union Square, 
and having seen him, with some sat- 
isfaction, safely in the clutches of a 
voluble young woman with a Gift, 
I made my way westward intending 
to take a ’bus to my own club in the 
soothing privacy of which I would 
write to Winona a dignified capitu- 
lation. Fifth Avenue was "busless. 
As far as the eye could see the street 
was thronged with drays, trucks, 
delivery wagons, automobiles, mo- 
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torcycles and just people. ’Bus, there 
was none. I continued, therefore, to 
Sixth Avenue, and in due time was 
hoisted into a surface car by one of 
the uniformed tyrants who are at 
once the burden and the boast of all 
true Manhattanese. 

The car was insufferably stuffy. 
Fearing the development of latent 
intelligence among .their employees, 
the street railway companies of 
America have united in drawing up 
a set of rules by which to govern the 
conduct of each and every one of 
their slaves under all possible cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Prom- 
inent in this Mentor of Motormen, 
this Creed of Conductors, this Gos- 
pel of Guards, is a rule which pro- 
vides that on and after a certain day 
in early fall the car shall be heated 
to and maintained at a certain of- 
ficial degree of temperature. Add 
to this official degree the heat of 
some seventy human bodies of the 
poorer, and, therefore, the more 
sturdy class; infuse the delicate 
aroma of market baskets, stale to- 
bacco and the spicy breath of Italy; 
wrap about the whole a warmish 
afternoon in October and the en- 
semble is far from attractive. Ac- 
cordingly, brazenly disregarding the 
admonition of the tyrant to “move 
to de front of de car,” I took my 
stand, suspended from a strap, di- 
rectly before the narrow exit. Jerk- 
ily we proceeded. My position, to 
which I clung desperately, was un- 
comfortable, not to say precarious. 
Fronting me sat an enormous woman 
of foreign extraction, miraculously 
balancing an equally enormous bun- 
dle on an imperceptible lap. My 
back served as a leaning post to a 
mud-caked son of toil, save when 
the ingress or egress of passengers 
precipitated me upon the fair for- 
eigner in an involuntary embrace. 

At Twenty-ninth Street the buzzer 
announced to the conductor that a 
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passenger wished to alight. The car 
stopped and there ensued a pause 
followed by an unusually violent 
commotion at my back. 

“Say, Mister,” piped a thin, shrill 
and unmistakably feminine voice, 
“d’ youse think I c’n walk through 
ye, wot ?” 

I craned my neck, after the man- 
ner of a dog attacked between the 
shoulder blades and looked into the 
upturned face of a little girl. So 
deeply was the owner of the face im- 
bedded in the human quicksand 
about her that the head seemed to 
float unattached, and there was that 
in the large, hollow eyes and the 
tightly-drawn, white skin that added 
to the illusion. I hastily retreated to 
the rear platform and, having thus 
removed the screen of my body, I 
beheld that which went with the 
head. My erstwhile questioner was 
perhaps twelve or thirteen years of 
age; her body, thin almost to ema- 
ciation, was hung with, rather than 
clothed in a blue cotton dress, which, 
although-spotlessly clean, betrayed by 
the number of its patches its owner’s 
poverty. Her shoes, too, bore out 
this silent testimony. Her face, 
childish in contour only, wore that 
neglected look so common among 
children of our cities—that look 
which, until it is wiped from exist- 
ence, will give the lie to our boasted 
civilization. She held by one handle 
a large clothes basket heaping full 
and covered with a _ blue-checked 
apron, which she was dragging in a 
series of jerks toward the exit. I 
seized the basket and stepped with it 
to the paving-stones where I awaited 
its small owner. She followed me at 
once and while I stood wondering 
how to dispose so large a burden 
upon so small a bearer, the conductor 
gave the proper signal (provided for 
in the rules) and the car swung lum- 
beringly on its way up town. My 
first impulse was to drop the basket 
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and pursue the retreating car but a 
look at the little scarecrow by my 
side determined me upon another 
course, 

“Where are you going with this 
basket,” I inquired. 

“Home,” she replied diffidently. 

“And where do you live?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Down by the river. ’Tain’t far.” 

The timidity of her manner and 
speech offered so marked a contrast 
to her former bearing that I was 
quite at a loss to account for it. She 
herself came to my rescue. 

“You’re a swell, ain’t you?” she 
wondered. Z 

Here, then, was the secret of her 
humility. She was overawed, blind- 
ed, dumbfounded by my magnificent 
raiment! It is one thing to hurl im- 
pertinences at Superiority when you 
are surrounded by your eager and 
willing equals. It is quite another to 
stand alone and friendless before a 
top hat and a walking coat. Re- 
member this, O ye wolves who 
would worry the lion! 

“I am,” I answered with dignity, 
“And I am also going to escort you 
home” and I swung the basket before 
me and proceeded as best I could to- 
ward the river, my new acquaintance 
walking meekly at my side. The 
block between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues was deserted, save for a 
few pedestrians who eyed us curi- 
ously, and they hurried past. At 
Seventh Avenue, my companion 
broke the silence. 

“My name is Annie Connors,” she 
volunteered, and then, after a pause, 
“My old man’s a lunger.” 

I expressed my regrets at the af- 
fliction of her father and tried to 
turn the conversation to more cheer- 
ful topics, 

“Do you go to school?” I ven- 
tured. 

“T used to, before,” she answered, 
“but now I got to help mother.” 
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Fearing further family revelations 
of a painful nature, should I con- 
tinue the conversation, I again lapsed 
into silence. Presently a boy, lean- 
ing from a passing delivery wagon, 
greeted us with a prolonged and ex- 
ceedingly shrill whistle, using his 
free hand in violent jestures expres- 
sive of keen delight. At Eighth Ave- 
nue, my old friend, Michael Calla- 
han, of the Traffic Squad was on 
duty. 

“Holy Saint Pathrick!” he ex- 
claimed on catching sight of me, 
hiding the while, the middle section 
of a grin behind a discreet white 
glove. 

“Good afternoon, Michael,” I re- 
marked. 

“The same to you, Sorr,” he re- 
plied from behind the glove, “and is 
it after being the youngest, sorr?” 

“Wow—Lizzie!” bellowed a truck 
driver from his high perch. And then 
Annie Connors came into her own. 
Gone was her timidity; once more 
was she among her own people. I 
was the captive of her spear, and as 
such entitled to protection. 

“Shut yer head,” she shrieked, 
shaking a tiny fist at the truck. 
“Shut yer head, d’ y’ hear, ye big 
stiff! Dis guy’s a friend o’ mine!” 

Attracted by the commotion, a 
myriad of small boys sprang up from 
nowhere in particular and from then 
on our progress assumed the aspect 
of a triumph. They formed a body- 
guard about us, an ever-swelling 
trail of urchins covered our rear, a 
skirmish line of a dozen or more 
danced before us, some executing 
contortions which some instinct told 
me were intended to represent my 
walk and carriage, while others 
walking backwards, bowed and 
scraped in exaggerated politeness. 
Every stoop held its quota of tene- 
ment dwellers, every fire-escape was 
draped with them, and after the so- 
ciable custom of their kind they 
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barked their comments to each other 
regardless of the intervening street. 

“Faith, ’tis the Connors’ new but- 
ler!” cried a stoop; and a fire-escape 
catching up the happy idea, shrieked, 
“Ja-ames! Tell your mistress I’ll be 
in after a bit for some tiffin!” “Take 
shame to yerself, Mary Rogers, for 
the ig-norance av ye!” boomed a pink 
kimono filled to overflowing with 
Irish woman. “Know ye not ’tis 
the la-atest fad av the foor hoon- 
dred?” “’Tis Mrs. Astorbilt herself 
is after opening a laundry!” 

Annoying as was my position I 
could not repress a smile, as piece by 
piece the various articles of my dress 
became the objects of lively and of- 
ten amusing criticism. 

Annie Conners, alone of all the 
street, was not amused. She walked 
beside me, head erect, ignoring the 
raillery of her neighbors, pride of 
possession written in every line of 
her awkward little person. At length 
Annie indicated the particular hive 
which sheltered the house of Con- 
ners and depositing my burden in the 
entrance way I raised my hat and 
wished the girl good afternoon. 

“Ain’t ye comin’ up?” asked 
Annie. 

“You’re very kind, but perhaps I 
had better not,” I said gravely, and 
once more prepared to seek civiliza- 
tion. 

“Aw, they’ll never believe me, if I 
tell ’em,” faltered the child woefully. 

I surrendered and, taking up the 
basket, followed Annie up the dark 
and narrow stairway. It was a typi- 
cal tenement of the older kind. No 
light, no air, broken plaster and 
cracked wood, and over it all the 
sickening stench which belongs to 
houses whose souls have died. On 
the fourth floor Annie fumbled for 
a moment at one of the doors and 
then threw it open and slipped in. 
I, following, entered the Connors’ 
flat. The room was small. The 
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white plastered walls, guiltless of 
paper, showed here and there the dis- 
coloration of dampness; the floor 
was bare but scrubbed to a spotless 
white. An intervening network of 
clothes lines, from which hung sus- 
pended various articles of under- 
wear, hid the ceiling from view, 
while through the one window that 
illuminated the room could be seen 
the end of another line loaded to 
capacity. Against the wall opposite 
the door stood a stove on which were 
a wash boiler, several flat irons and 
a tea-kettle. In one corner an un- 
varnished table held the counterpart 
of Annie’s basket filled with freshly 
ironed and neatly-folded clothes. 
Two small children sprawled near 
the window playing with empty 
spools. Across the two kitchen 
chairs which completed the furniture 
of the room, stood a wooden wash- 
tub and over this, elbow deep in 
steaming suds, a thin, flat-chested 
woman was bending. She raised her 
head, without comment, as Annie en- 
tered and then, catching sight of me, 
she straightened herself painfully 
and began mechanically to dry her 
parboiled hands on her apron. 

“I took. the liberty,” I said, “of 
helping your little girl with the 
basket. It’s rather awkward to 
carry.” 

“T’m sure I’m thankful to you, 
sir,” said the woman, “’tis a cruel 
heavy load for the kiddie. Annie, 
child, fetch a chair for the gentle- 
man. Be still, Johnny,” this to one 
of the youngsters, “You'll be dis- 
turbing—” A racking, convulsive 
cough interrupted her and she has- 
tened to an alcove which had escaped 
my notice. It was, in fact, little 
more than a closet divided from the 
room in which I sat by a curtain of 
gaily-colored print stuff which now 
was drawn aside for the sake of ven- 
tilation. In the alcove were a small, 
iron bedstead and two mattresses, 
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spread upon the floor—the family 
sleeping quarters. On the bed lay 
aman, Though his hair was barely 
touched with gray, his face was that 
of an old man. His cheeks were hol- 
lows, throwing into bold relief his 
cheek bones and his nose, which 
were rendered still more prominent 
by the yellow waxiness of his skin. 
A sick man’s scraggly beard cov- 
ered his mouth and chin. His eyes, 
expressionless and burning, stared 
fixedly from their gaping sockets. 
The arms which protruded from the 
sleeves of his nightgown were those 
of a mummy, the yellow skin 
stretched taughtly over the bones. 
Truly, Annie’s “old man” was a 
lunger. 

Mrs. Connors was on her knees by 
her husband’s bedside, her arm about 
the shaking shoulders striving to ease 
the paroxysms of the sick man. I 
‘went to her assistance and presently 
the fit wore itself out and together 
we eased him back upon his pillow. 
Save for the rise and fall of his chest 
he gave no signs of life. I turned 
from the alcove. 

“Has he been long ill?” I asked. 
“Better than a year, sir,” she said, 
tis nine months this week, since he 
has worked.” 

“He is attended, of course,” I 
questioned, “by a physician, I 
mean ?” 

“Oh, yes sir, a fine doctor he has, 
the Society sends him. But there is 
small hope. The doctor says if we 
could take him away there’d be a 
chance.” She turned toward the al- 
cove a soul-hungry look and sighed. 
“Even with what the Society gives us 
and what I can earn, sir, there’s bare- 
ly enough.” 

A lump rose in my throat—not so 
much, I think, from the contempla- 
tion of the misery of the family as 
on account of the patient devotion of 
this woman. 

“I hope you won’t misunderstand 
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what | am about to say, Mrs. Con- 
nors,” 1 stammered. “I have a great 
deal of money—much more than is 
good for me—I should like very 
much to help you—to lend you some 
of it, I mean. Then when Mr. Con- 
nors is well and strong again you can 
repay it, you know. Please let me.” 

The tears rolled from the woman's 
eyes and fell unheeded. There was 
no need for her to speak, for through 
her tears her face shone radiant with 


hope. Women sometimes weep for 
Joy. 
A step sounded on the stair. 


“*Twill be the Society Lady, mo- 
ther!” said Annie. The door opened 
and a young woman entered carrying 
a basket. Reader, your intelligence 
is demonstrated—you have guessed 
it—it was Winona. 

“Billy,” she began, but caught her- 
self, “Fancy meeting you here!” she 
said. 

“God sent him, Miss,” cried the 
absurd Connors woman and pro- 
ceeded with a disgusting exhibition 
of lower class melodramatics. 

Half an hour later Winona rose to 
go. At the door she paused. 
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“Perhaps you had better see me 
home, Billy,” she said. 

This story should end here. Will- 
iam Smith has had his due, even to 
the happy ending. But I will ask 
you, who are not a William Smith, 
to bear with me yet a little longer. 

Six months have elapsed. I have 
long since sent to Frank the story 
as above written. I am siting at my 
desk in my study. Winona sits on 
the arm of my chair and together we 
examine a new ornament that is to 
hang in a place of honor above my 
desk. The ornament is a neatly- 
framed check for a substantial sum 
bearing the signature of Frank AIl- 
bro’s firm and across its face is the 
legend Q.E.D. written with a blue 
pencil in Frank’s neat editorial hand. 

There is a movement at the door 
and Mrs. Connors in cap and apron 
stands beaming on the threshold. 

“You've had good news from your 
husband, Mary,” guesses Winona, “I 
can tell by your face.” 

“Indeed I have ma’am, but ’tis 
not for that I came. Mr. Albro is 
downstairs.” 

“Show him up,” says Winona. 

But I haven’t yet. 
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A COWARD OF SORTS 


BY HERBERT JENKINS 


“ OMEN are the devil and Na- 

ture is a wanton.” Colonel 
Richard Walsh, V.C., D.S.O., ete, 
leaned back in his chair and 
sucked malevolently at his pipe, 
which, as if to mark its entire con- 
currence with its owner’s despair- 
ing and gloomy tone, had inconti- 
nefitly gone out. 

“Trying to be original, Walsh, or 
is it merely dyspepsia?” lazily in- 
quired his friend, Oliver Reynolds. 

“Neither !” 

“Ah! it’s the Flynter girl or the 
old trouble.” 

“Hang the Flynter girl!” was the 
response, uttered with a hearty em- 
phasis. 

“Then it is the old trouble. I sus- 
pected as much. Now if a girl like 
Doris ‘Wilson had chucked me for 
Curtice millions—” 

“Shut up. A girl would chuck 
you for the luxury of being damned 
well rid of you.” There was a sav- 
age note in Walsh’s voice that caused 
his friend to gaze at him in surprise. 
Presently Walsh continued a little 
shamefacedly. “She—she refused 
me and J—” 

“Became the youngest Colonel in 
the service in consequence. There 
are always compensations.” 

“Oh, dry up. I hate your cynical 
platitudes,” growled Walsh gloomily. 
“You needn’t always be the success- 
ful journalist.” 

“My dear fellow, I begin to doubt 
the accuracy of my own diagnosis. 
It must be dyspepsia after all.” 

Walsh relighted his pipe and 
threw the match-end viciously into 
the fireplace. “I’m a V.C., I’ve got 
a D.S.O. and—” 
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“Decency forbids you to brag about 
it. You might have added that you 
are now a full Colonel and that the 
eyes of the War Office are upon you 
as a man who will go far. They 
like bachelors.” 

“Ever know of a fellow in the ser- 
vice who funked war for fear of his 
own skin?’ There was a note of 
seriousness in Walsh’s voice that 
caused the other to eye him curi- 
ously. 

“Can’t say I have,” was the reply. 

“Every fellow’s like that when 
he’s in love, badly in love. He’s just 
a damned skunk.” 

“Well, let me know when it strikes 
you, and I'll come round and take a 
few notes,” said Reynolds with a 
laugh. 

“It has struck me, and badly,” re- 
plied Walsh, leaning forward in his 
chair and tapping Reynolds’s coat- 
sleeve with the mouthpiece of his 
pipe. “It has struck me, thirteen 
years ago, when I was a cub of 
twenty-two.” 

“Rot! Why old Tucker says that 
in South Africa you were like’ all 
hell let loose. Your own Tommies 
used to be afraid of you.” 

“When that war was brewing, 
Reynolds, I trembled every time I 


heard a newsboy yelling his cursed” 


lies on the streets. In the club I was 
afraid to look at the tape. If a man 
asked me had I heard the news, I 
felt myself grow pale. Funk, sheer 
funk.” 

“Are you making sport of me? 
Because if you are, it’s not a bit 
funny.” 

“It was all through Doris. I was 
mad about her and war meant that I 
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should have to go to the front, and 
that seemed to be the end. I want- 
ed to live and love Doris. I became 
a damned coward.” 

“And Doris chucked you and you 
went.” 

“Yes, and glad enough to go, too. 
D’ye know Reynolds, that I am firm- 
ly convinced that the men who get 
V.C.’s and D.S.O.’s are fellows that 
women have chucked. 

“I went to South Africa to die—” 

“And came back a hero.” Rey- 
nolds grinned. 

“T tried all I knew to get dished. 
Ever wanted a woman so badly that 
you can’t see life without her?” 

Reynolds shook his head. 

“T have.” There was a grim note 
in Walsh’s voice. “I flung myself 
into danger, and the fools promoted 
me. I hurled myself at death and 
they gave me a D.S.O. Finally I 
walked across a piece of open coun- 
try that was gay with dust-spots 
where the bullets were pecking up 
the Veldt, and—” 

“Incidentally picked up and car- 
ried to cover a wounded Tommy,” 
interposed the other. 

“Well, the asses gave me a V.C.” 

“My dear Walsh,” remarked Rey- 
nolds evenly, “for the first time in 
our acquaintance you are actually 
becoming interesting. And what 
happened ?” 

“Oh, I got tired of being promoted 
and mentioned in dispatches and 
cheered by the men and shaken by 
the hand by my superiors. Still I 
went on and came home a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel.” 

“And that was all through little 
Doris Wilson, I mean Curtice, with 
the big blue eyes? It’s odd.” 

Reynolds examined the end of his 
cigar. “You came home cured of 
course ?” 

“That’s the funny part: I thought 
I was cured; yet no sooner was I 
back in town, than I drove straight 
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to my tailor’s (direct from the sta- 
tion, mind), ordered some clothes, 
and within forty-eight hours had 
called upon her. What d’ye think of 
that?” Walsh sat back in his chair 
with the air of a man who has pro- 
pounded an insoluble riddle. 

“Most pathetically human and 
utterly commonplace,” responded 
Reynolds calmly. “So in reality all 
your honors were bestowed upon you 
by the authorities under a misappre- 
hension. And Doris. What of her? 
Was pleased ?” 

“She was expecting me,” she said, 
“actually expecting me. Saw in the 
papers that I was returning. When 
I saw her I knew that I was madder 
than ever about her, so I sheered off 
and have not seen her for years, ex- 
cept at dances and the like, and then 
scarcely to speak to. She said she’d 
always send for me first if ever she 
was in trouble.” 

“Curtice drinks, doesn’t he?” 
“Drank. He died a month ago.” 
Reynolds whistled long and loud- 

“Seen her since?” he asked. 
“No; I’m afraid. I’m such a 
damned coward. I’m as bad as ever. 
I had hoped she’d send me word. I 


ly. 


hoped—” 
“Did she regret-—” 
“T think so. She was ambitious 


and all that, poor little woman.” 
There was an ominous huskiness in 
Walsh’s voice. He rose coughing 
loudly and walked over to the side- 
board. 

“Have a whiskey? Just a mo- 
ment,” he added, as the telephone 
bell rang. “Who’s there?” he in- 
quired. “You!” His tone was one 
of utter astonishment.- “Yes—no— 
that is, I’ve got a man here, but I’ll 
kick him out at once.” He listened 
once more. “In a taxi, of course. 
See that it’s a quick one.” 

Dropping the receiver into its 
socket with a bang, Walsh turned to 
Reynolds. “Look here, you, off you 























go. Clear out quick, or I'll chuck 
you out. Here’s your hat; no, those 
are my gloves. Now march.” 
With a bewildered air Reynolds 
proceeded to gather up his belong- 
ings, finding himself being pushed 
towards the door. 
“What the—why—? 
my whiskey ?” 
“Forget your whiskey. Get out, 


How about 
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you ass,” shouted Walsh with a 
laugh. “Get out.” 

“But why this inhospitable sud- 
denness ?” 

“It’s Doris, you idiot, and she’s 
coming here’ to pick me up. Lunch. 
Out I say!” 

“Well I’m damned,” muttered 
Reynolds, as he heard the door 
close behind him. 





A MIGHTY MAN WAS HE 


BY ETHELBERT D. BURROWS 


MAGINATION is a marvelous 

thing. Born with it, a man may 
move mountains; without it, the 
mountains will be hard put to move 
the man—especially if he be a city- 
bred creature, with a fixed idea that 
everything worth knowing is caught 
in Broadway’s net; and that all the 
rest is froth. Which only goes to 
prove what I have consistently main- 
tained from the first—that Jimmy 
Sheppard had much better have 
taken that presoriied “sea voyage 
and general change” on the sand- 
papered decks of the Butterworth 
yacht (to which he was regularly in- 
vited) cruising about from gay 
Mediterranean port to gay Mediter- 
ranean port, than to have compelled 
Shorty Blair, down in Zapatilla, Col- 
ombia, to extend an invitation to 
Central America for a “zoological 
soirée.” 

Jimmy possessed about as many 
of the qualifications needed by the 
sojourner in tropic lands as a month- 
old Esquimaax baby. His was the 
hum of the’ city—the roar of the 
Elevated—the clang of the torpedo 
trolley—the/leap from the path of 
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the death-dealing taxicab—the lights 
—the crowds—the skyscrapers—the 
rathskellers. He despised heat; he 
loathed solitude; his ideas of rough 
living had been gleaned from occas- 
ional visits to the Pressly’s luxuri- 
ous summer home in the Adiron- 
dacks and one wild fortnight in the 
Georgian Bay country, with an army 
of fellow-clubmen and_half-breed 
guides—the latter staggering under 
burdens of thermos bottles, pneu- 
matic mattresses, folding bathtubs 
and the like. On that occasion 
Jimmy had been inconvenienced to 
the extent of going two days with- 
out a shave and falling once into 
a two-foot mountain creek—there- 
after immortalized as a “raging cat- 
aract” whenever. the hero of the in- 
cident could secure an audierice. 

But Jimmy, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, had harkened to the voice of 
the tempter (in the shape of Ross 
Collins, a product of Pittsburgh) 
and joined a party which was wend- 
ing its way to see the Rainey Afri- 
can-hunt pictures. There he had ob- 
served, from the comforting depths 
of an orchestra chair, with what ap- 
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parent ease and grace certain in- 
trepid gentlemen of leisure pumped 
soft-nosed bullets into the wild ani- 
mals of the jungle; or lured them 
into entangling nets, for the dogs to 
worry; or photographed them en 
famille in their native haunts—all 
without batting the much-advertised 
eye-lash, or taking a single back- 
ward step. Having witnessed this 
exhibition, Jimmy was promptly fired 
with an ambition to polish off a few 
carnivora himself; if not in East 
Africa at least in Central America— 
where, an ancient geography assured 
him, there were enough savage, 
skulking man-eaters to satisfy the 
most bloodthirsty Nimrod. 

To make matters worse, Jimmy’s 
girl (who usually supplies the good 
sense for the pair of them) was off 
in California that spring; and 
Jimmy’s physician, tired of prescrib- 
ing harmless drugs for his young pa- 
tient’s ennui, advised his client to 
“get away for a while; try a sea 
voyage and a general change; go and 
do something exciting!” And, as 
though to clinch the matter in Jim- 
my’s brain, Fate sent Barnum & 
Bailey’s circus, that self-same night, 
to open at Madison Square Garden. 

For a week, each afternoon and 
evening, the younger Sheppard 
haunted the big menagerie in the 
basement, discussing the traits of the 
various quadrupeds with their keep- 
ers, or with any one else who looked 
promising and with whom he could 
scrape up an acquaintance. In vain 
did the World’s Wooziest Wonders 
and the Planet’s Prodigious Poly- 
logy beckon him upstairs—Jimmy 
had no time for mere entertainment. 
Carefully he studied the torsos of 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, the 
lion and the tiger, the leopard and 
the laughing hyena—making mental 
note of what seemed to be the most 
vulnerable spot in each anatomy, 
and cogitating upon the respective 
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chances of these restless jungle mon- 
sters to survive, once they had felt 
the sting of his “express” bullet and 
heard the roar of his Mannlicher re- 
verberating through the tropic green. 

Meanwhile Shorty Blair, resident 
manager of the Chiriqui Fruit Com- . 
pany at Zapatilla, was chortling wick- 
edly over a letter received from his 
massacre-mad college crony. 

“Wants some ‘big shooting,’ does 
he?” Shorty gurgled, referring once 
again to the bit of embossed station- 
ery in his hand. “ ‘No slaughter of 
innocent creatures, but a trial of wits 
and strength with the beasts which 
actually endanger human life and 
property!’” he read once more. 
“Jimmy, Jimmy, you'll be the death 
of me yet!” He picked up a pen. 
“In the meantime, however,” he re- 
marked to himself, “we'll see what 
we can do for you down here, Mis- 
ter Stanley-Livingston-Bwano-Tum.- 
bo!” 


The Pensacola was compelled to 
refuse a considerable quantity of 
tropic-bound freight that trip, and 
even then left with a decided list to 
starboard, owing to the elaborate- 
ness of Jimmy Sheppard’s murder- 
ous machinery! Captain Olafson, in 
fact, was convinced that his passen- 
ger was none other than Jerry Dono- 
van, the notorious filibuster, en route 
to promote another Central Ameri- 
can revolution, so formidable was the 
array of explo.-es and exploders 
which Jimmy shipped with him to 
Zapatilla. It took Shorty Blair an 
hour or more, when the Pensacola 
finally arrived at the banana port, to 
convince Port Inspector Aguilerez 
that Mr. Sheppard was, in reality, 
not a juggler of political dynasties 
and destinies, cleared for action, but 
on the contrary, just what he de- 
clared himself to be—“a gentleman- 
sportsman, seeking ¢xcitement.” 
Shorty was even compelled to take 























Sefior Aguilerez aside and whisper a 
few sentences in his ear before Jim- 
my and his “arsenal” were permitted 
to land at Zapatilla—but the sefior 
inspector had a_ poorly-concealed 
grin on his brown-black features as 
the “big game” annihilator eventu- 
' ally went over the side, preceded by 
Shorty and followed by enough ord- 
nance to keep the warring armies of 
Europe supplied for a month! 

“TI may have done wrong in pulling 
you ’way down here, Jimmy,” said 
Blair that night, after dinner and 
Sheppard’s equipment had _ been 
safely stowed away, “but I was so 
gosh-derned lonesome that I couldn’t 
resist it! At that, you’re likely to 
get some good hunting, if you in- 
sist!” 

“That’s what I came for,” an- 
swered Jimmy, loftily. 

“Well, we have some pretty tough 
customers down this way,” continued 
Shorty, unsmiling; “and the natives 
will be glad to have you clean ’em 
out! By the way, Jimmy, when did 
you take up this ‘big game’ stuff? 
I always thought you were a peace- 
able, club-lovin’ sort of a critter?” 

Sheppard was primarily a truth- 
ful man. In the present instance, 
however, he realized that bluff, bosh 
and buncombe were his only assets ; 
that veracity was a distinct liability ! 
If, for example, he admitted that he 
had never discharged a high-power 
rifle at anything save a Coney Island 
target ; or that he had caught his sole 
glimpse of the jungle at a cinemato- 
graph show, he knew that he was a 
goner—that Blair would prevent him, 
with a strait-jacket if mecessary, 
from entering the Central American 
wilds with such a weapon in his 
hands, if only because Shorty loved 
his fellow men in that part of the 
world and would not stand by and 
wittingly see them come to harm! 
Sadly, but firmly, therefore, Jimmy 
forsook the paths of probity and 
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turned to perjury, depending upon 
his friend’s two-year residence in the 
tropics to cloak the real facts. 

“Oh, I’ve been at it a couple of 
years,” he said, with studied care- 
lessness. “Went down to Nairobi 
with the first Rainey expedition— 
you’ve heard of Rainey, I suppose? 
—-then with Buffalo Jones over into 
Rhodesia! Tried Labrador with 
Dillon Wallace last summer, but it 
was poor sport!” He yawned bump- 
tiously, having seen these alleged 
“comrades” so often on the cine- 
matograph screen that he was actu- 
ally tired of them himself! “What 
you got down here worth wasting 
powder on?” 

“Let’s see—” Shorty was all seri- 
ousness. “Guess the first thing we'll 
turn you loose against will be that 
Rio Cauchero tiger—he’s been kick- 
ing up an unholy fuss around here 
lately !” 

“Lead me to him!” said Jimmy, 
confidently ; but his heart beat some 
fifty points faster, when Blair added: 

“Sure, we'll start out to-morrow 
night! He’s an ugly customer and 
the sooner you have a try at him the 
better! I'll go down and stop with 
the overseer while you go out into 
the bush after the brute.” 

“Not going to join me?” queried 
Jimmy, trying hard to suppress the 
falter in his voice. 

“Not for me!” replied Blair, with 
conviction. “None of that riskin’ 
life and limb when it isn’t absolutely 
necessary! How you fellows get any 
sport out of exposin’ yourselves to a 
lot of murderous, man-killin’ mon- 
sters, with no more conscience than a 
glass o’ beer, gets me!” 

It cannot be said truthfully that 
Jimmy slept like a cat before the 
kitchen stove that first night in Za- 
patilla, Face to face with his “great 
adventure” at last, he was not at all 
sure that it was such an attractive- 
looking affair as it had seemed at 
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a distance—in New York, for in- 
stance, where he would have given 
his whole bloomin’ arsenal to be at 
that blessed minute! Why the deuce 
had he waded in so deep with Blair? 
There wasn’t any way out but swim, 
now— and Jimmy began to doubt his 
ability to get back through that sea 
of falsehood to the solid shores of 
truth again, without being nipped, en 
route, by some one or more of the 
voracious enemies of man which 
loomed up menacingly in the path- 
way of his reflections. 

What if the Mannlicher failed to 
work as per directions on the box? 
To be sure, he had studied the mech- 
anism carefully, on shipboard com- 
ing down, and it seemed to “go” all 
right—but what if something caught, 
or the cartridge failed to explode, or 
his correspondence-school aim was 
bad, just when one of these bone- 
crunchers sprang at him from am- 
bush? As though in answer to his 
self-imposed catechism there arose 
before his eyes a poster he had once 
‘ seen in front of a New York theater, 
advertising a motion-picture version 
of Sienkiewicz’s “Quo Vadis.” It 
was a brutal lithograph, depicting a 
dozen lean and hungry lions mouth- 
ing what had been an equal number 
of early Christians, in a Roman am- 
phitheater. The blood dripped from 
their awful jaws, to which bits of 
human clothing still hung horridly. 
Their claws held, beneath them, the 
forms of their victims. Their— 

“Hark!” 

Jimmy leaped from his bed. 

Across the slumbering town, from 
the direction of the jungle behind 
Blair’s bungalow, resounded a growl- 
ing roar of defiance—deep, somber, 
blood-curdling. Sheppard had heard 
the like of it before, up at the Bronx 
Zoo, when Sultana, the monster tig- 
ress, grew tired of waiting for her 
food. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Jimmy. 
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And over there, behind Delagrade’s 
Hotel, in the presence of an admir- 
ing crowd of grinning night-owls, 
Blair handed a “spiggoty” dollar to 
a giant Jamaican, with the comment: 
“That’s enough for to-night, Gren- 
ald! Believe me, it’s some imita- 
tion!” 


Sheppard did not find the ‘same 
amount of pleasure in the ride across 
Solante Bay next morning that Blair 
had hoped he might. Solante is a 
marvelous bit of water, when one 
views it with a calm, impartial eye, 
but when one is crossing it on the 
way to Rio Cauchero, there to try 
conclusions with a militant, man-eat- 
ing tiger, the blue-green water, with 
its wonderful coral bottoms and 
girdle of palm-fringed shore, is apt 
to pall. At least Jimmy Sheppard 
found it so. In vain Shorty pointed 
out to him, along the shore-line and 
up in the first range of hills, the 
points where the Rio Cauchero tiger 
had “done his dirty work!” At the 
mere mention of a mutilated negro 
banana-cutter, “found just behind 
that dark spot on the left,” Jimmy 
nearly fell out of the launch. Nor 
was he greatly reassured when, upon 
reaching the river plantation and be- 
ing introduced to Eckert, the over- 
seer, the latter shook his hand fer- 
vently and exclaimed (per tele- 
graphic instructions) : 

“Thank God you’re here, Mr. 
Sheppard! That brute’s been raising 
hell with my live-stock! You're 
probably used to these fellows, but 
me—I’m scared to death!” 

“We'll fix him,” Jimmy managed 
to stutter. 

“T hope so,” declared Eckert, shak- 
ing his head doubtfully; “but for 
the love of any little ones you may 
happen to have at home, be care- 
ful!” 

If Jimmy Sheppard ever came 
closer to feigning a serious illness; 


























or sneaking out behind a tree and 
wilfully breaking a leg; or miserably 
throwing himself on the mercy of 
the court—anything to “duck from 
under” and avoid the performance of 
a now hideous contract—it must 
have been when the Recording Angel 
wasn’t looking; for it is not on the 
books. But, terrible as his impend- 
ing fate might seem, Jimmy could 
not bring himself to be a piker! 
Suffering all of the mental anguish 
of one of the early Christians about 
to be sacrificed, the amateur disciple 
of Rainey and Du Chaillu was yet 
unable to say the word, or do the 
deed, which would release him from 
his volunteer task of monster-mur- 
der, at the price of his own self-re- 
spect! Like the martyrs, he was 
mysteriously sustained from turning 
coward (if not reconciled to his self- 
assumed role of hero) and permit- 
ting himself to be laughed out of the 
Tropics! 

The start was scheduled for ten 
o’clock, the moon being well up by 
then; and two big Jamaicans—“fa- 
mous tiger hunters,” according to 
Blair—had been chosen to accom- 
pany Sheppard into the jungle. 
Here, at a point some three miles 
back from the plantation proper, 
small, wooden platforms had been 
placed in two tall bread-fruit trees— 
standing one on either side of a 
rough cow-trail to the Rio Cauchero, 
about twelve feet above the ground. 
On one of these rude perches Jimmy 
was to station himself; on the other, 
he more agile of the two Jamaicans. 

he second negro—who was no less 
a person than Grenald, of the roar- 
ing voice—was to essay the ticklish 
business of circling out beyond the 
ambuscade and beating the tiger to- 
ward it. (Jimmy had read of this 


method in “African Game Trails” 
and insisted upon its being put into 
operation.) A young goat was to be 
tied beneath the trees in which Jim- 
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my and his “bearer” were stationed, 
the baa-ing of which animal was 
sure to attract the terror of the Rio 
Cauchero to his doom! 

Seven surreptitious swigs from 
Eckert’s brandy decanter, three legi- 
timate ones at dinner, and two from 
his own silver flask while the bait 
was being roped for the journey, im- 
bued Jimmy with sufficient bravery 
to shoulder his Mannlicher, hand a 
Savage automatic to his assistant, bid 
a fairly nonchalant farewell to Blair 
and Eckert, and stride off into the 
shadows. Long before he reached - 
the bread-fruit trees, however, his 
“Dutch courage” left him cold—and 
it was a badly frightened New York- 
er who stammered directions as to 
the tying of the kid, the prospective 
movements of Grenald, and the ad- 
ministration of the coup de grace; 
and who then clambered laboriously 
into a bread-fruit tree already vastly 
over-populated with _ stinger-ants, 
and sat himself down to await de- 
velopments. 

Blair and Eckert, in the mean- 
time, weaponless save for a pair of 
snake-sticks, made their way by an- 
other trail to a banana grove close by 
Jimmy’s ambush, there to chuckle 
themselves into near-apoplexy over 
their guest’s dilemma. To this ren- 
dezvous, when the stage was finally 
set, came the giggling Grenald—and 
the three crouched behind a large 
ant-hill lest one of the Sheppard 
shells should explode by accident! 
It was lucky that they-did! 

Scarcely had Grenald departed 
stealthily into the jungle—theoretic- 
ally to beat the tiger out, but actually 
to rejoin his employers and give vent 
to a few well-timed “roars”—than 
things began to happen. First the 
goat began to bleat; then the stinger- 
ants began to resent the presence of 
Jimmy Sheppard in their midst; and 
then—oh, horror!—-a deep-mouthed 
growl of mingled rage and hunger 
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yawked forth from the jungle; but 
from diametrically the opposite di- 
rection to that taken by the “beater !” 

“For the love of Mike!” whistled 
Shorty, behind the ant-hill. 

“Mah Gawd!” gasped the Jamai- 
can who had elected to stick by Jim- 
my; “Dey really is a tiger, Mahster 
Shep!” 

“*Course there is, you crazy ga- 
loot—think this is a movie!” hissed 
Jimmy, half-witted from fear; “get 
that gun ready!” 

“Gun nuffin’!” the negro hissed 
back, from his tree, “me fo’ de tall 
branches, white man!” And silently 
he climbed away, leaving Jimmy to 
face the foe alone! 

A second later the staked goat ut- 
tered a wild “Baaaa!”—a tawny, sil- 
ent mass projected itself from the 
murk and struck the kid a back- 
breaking blow—Jimmy’s Mannlicher 
exploded, deafeningly—Jimmy him- 
self hurtled out of the bread-fruit 
tree—and a second, and larger cou- 
gar sprang into the moonlight at the 
edge of the clearing! Mechanically 
Jimmy raised his Mannlicher and 
fired again—and again—and again! 
The second cougar leoped high in 
the air—snarling, chewing, clawing, 
snapping at its wounds—and landed 
in turn on its back, dead as the pro- 
verbial door-nail! 

When Blair, Eckert and Grenald 
—shouting lest the mighty huntsman 
would mow them down—came run- 
ning to the spot where Jimmy was to 
have had his salutary lesson in trop- 
ical deportment, they found that 
young gentleman in the act of finish- 
ing off the poor kid, which had been 
badly mauled by the first cougar. 
That sinister creature, by the way, 
lay close beside its intended victim, 
a bullet in its brain! Ten feet away, 
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with three soft-nosed bullets in her 
torso, lay the mate—also quite de- 
funct! 

“Jimmy !” cried the resident man- 
ager, scarcely able to believe his eyes. 

“Bring ’em along!” shrieked back 
the product of Broadway’s “movie” 
theatoriums ; “lions, tigers, elephants 
—one by one, two by two, three by 
three—bring ’em on, damn their eyes. 
They all look alike to little Jimmy 
Sheppard! I’m ready for ’em! Ho- 
ho-ho-ho-ho-ho!” and he scooped up 
a handful of the nearest cougar’s 
blood and actually rubbed it in his 
hair! 


How did it happen? Don’t ask 
me! Don’t ask Jimmy Sheppard, 
either, unless your time is your own 
for about three days and as many 
nights! He was delirious for a week 
after the experience—but he woke 
up with as plausible, straightforward 
and water-tight an explanation of his 
deed as ever he could have given had 
he been telling the truth! What is 
more, he told it around Zapatilla un- 
til Shorty all but sent him home, and 
has been telling it in New York ever 
since he got back: Don’t ask Eckert 
or Grenald, either—they will only re- 
iterate that they never even heard of 
a cougar in the Solante Bay district 
before; or any .other animal more 
dangerous than a wild hog. These 
had probably wandered down from 
the mountains in search of food. 
And don’t, if you value your life, ask 
Shorty Blair about it—it’s an awfully 
sore subject with Shorty! 

I tell you what to do! Better ask 
Jimmy’s girl if you want corrobora- 
tive testimony—she married him on 
the strength of that exhibition of 
skill and bravery he gave down in 
Zapatilla ! 
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Pears’ Soap 


(UNSCENTED) 


Will be sent C in stamps 
postpaid by us to cover the 


on receipt of cost of mailing 
Everyone knows PEARS 
—knows it as the world’s 
most famous soap—the soap 
of refinement for more than a 
century. We want everyone to 
know PEARS by actual use—to realize fully 
all the exquisite charm of this delightful soap. 





We offer now this opportunity to try PEARS at our expense 
because we are so sure that the use of this trial cake will 
form a permanent habit: Once you know the real pleasure of 


Pears’ Soap 


—how refreshing is its absolute purity—how delightfully beneficial 
its effect on the skin—how matchless for the complexion—PEARS 
will become as essential a part of your daily life as the bathing itself. 


You will be delighted also to learn the economy of PEARS both in 
its low cost and unusual lasting quality. Pears is all soap—all pure— 
there is absolutely no waste—it lasts much longer than ordinary soap. 


It is the finest soap possible to produce at any price—yet the 
unscented is sold everywhere at not over 15c a cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of > aa grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 
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EDITORIAL 


T is considered an event in the 

editorial rooms of a magazine to 
introduce a new writer to the public. 
If the editor who first discovered 
signs of incipient genius in Rudyard 
Kipling is still living, he has prob- 
ably not yet lost the satisfaction that 
came to him when Kipling found 
his place among the immortals. The 
editor is in a class of critics whose 
judgment is sooner or later given a 
definite place by the higher critics 
—the public. 


—_— 


_ Let us point out two discoveries 
and suggest that you, as a matter of 
experiment, watch them. “The 
Capitulation of Cobb,” in the De- 
cember number, and “Mobilizing 
Ivan,” in the January number of 
LipPpIncottT’s, were written by T. 
Uzzell. Uzzell is discovery number 
one.' He will never be a second 
Kipling, or Stevenson, or O. Henry; 
and what is more, he doesn’t want 
to. He will have no reflected light. 
When his lamp is suitably trimmed 
and in the way of sending out a 
goodly beam, he lifts the bushel that 
has hidden it—and readers of Lir- 
PINCOTT’S see the light. Keep your 
eye on Uzzell. 


Stewart Wells has been writing 
verse for years. (He is discovery 
number two.) Don’t picture him as 
an old man, however, or as having a 
poetical eye “rolling in fine frenzy.” 
He has both youth and sanity, the 
latter manifested largely in his seri- 
ous attitude toward his work and a 
respectful consideration for the 
editors. 


“The House of God,” which ap- 
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peared in the February number, 
shows that Mr. Wells has a fine po- 
etic feeling as well as a true emo- 
tional touch. In this issue we pub- 
lish a short story from his pen that 
should prove that being a poet may 
not preclude a sense of humor. 


We received a letter the other 
day from an English war corre- 
spondent who promised an article 
that we hope to publish soon. He 
says in part: “The truth is that 
what I have seen in this massacre in 
Europe has made me very humble. 
And the curious thing is that prac- 
tically every man I have met, sol- 
dier and civilian alike, agrees in the 
experience. I have gone out to bat- 
tlefields feeling like cursing in rage 
at the devastation; I have returned 
in the evening feeling like weeping. 
Belgium is a place of unutterable 
sadness.” We have the article in - 
hand and will publish it at the earli- 
est opportunity. 


Speaking of the war, we wish to 
State our position as one of sympa- 
thetic neutrality. Our sympathies 
are with every individual who is 
fighting for what he honestly believes 
is right. Mr. Martin’s article is hu- 
manitarian in the broadest sense, the 
work of a man who feels keenly and 
writes with a vision that is not . 
warped by sentimentality. It com- 
pares very favorably with John Gals- 
worthy’s recent utterances on the 
war. 

Once again we invite our readers 
to write us frankly and fully regard- 
ing Lipprincott’s. The magazine is 
being edited for you—Tue Eprror. 
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y 4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches long— weighing 50 pounds. 


Y s 
A Mattress Bargain for You! 


Y ‘ 
7 Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much better even 
/ than the regular Ostermoor. 

7 They contain 5 pounds more, hand-laid, sheeted filling than regular, and are 
7 much thicker, plumper, softer and even more luxuriously comfortable. 

7 Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings made, both 
7 Dust-Proof Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art Twill. 

7 Finished with boxed borders, bound edges, round corners and close tuftings, 
7 their construction is both the daintiest and most substantial possible. 

j Regular Price, $23.50—<ts#: i2s'%e,—Special Price, $16.50 


7 If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, 
all charges prepaid, immediately upon receipt of check or money order. 
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Act quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no immediate use 


Y 
Y 
7 for a mattress now, we know you will never regret your purchase of so real a bargain. 


7 We are so sure of pleasing you, we sell it with our guarantee of ‘‘money back if not satisfied’” 


Y during thirty days’ trial. 

7 Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and 
A burlap. They come to you directly from our work-room, absolutely 

Y untouched and unhandled. A postal brings you our illustrated 144-page 

| Free Book descriptive of Mattresses, Springs, Cushions, Divans, etc., and 


Samples of Coverings. Write today. 


_ OSTERMOOR & CO., 270 Elizabeth Street, New York 
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HE HAD 

A woman was recently lecturing 
in a Southern city on “Civic Im- 
provements.” From time to time, 
before entering upon a discussion 
of a new phase of her topic, she 
would ask questions to ascertain 
just how much had been accom- 
plished along that particular line. 

“Has anybody among you done 
anything locally to abate the smoke 
nuisance?” she inquired. 

An Irishman in the rear of the 
hall rose quickly. 

“Oi bate up foive nagurs yister- 
day,” he said proudly. 


SEW IT SEEMS 


“When does a man become a 
seamstress ?” 

“When he hems and haws.” 

“No.” 

“When he threads his way?” 

“No.” 

“When he rips and tears?” 

“No.” 

“Give it up.” 

“Never, if he can help it.”— 
Christian Register. 


EXPLICIT 

Lawyer (to timid young wom- 
an): Have you ever appeared as 
witness in a suit before? 

Young Woman (blushing): Y- 
yes, sir, of course. 

Lawyer: Please state to the jury 
just what suit it was. 

Young Woman (with more con- 
fidence): It was a nun’s veiling, 
shirred down the front and 
trimmed with a lovely blue, and hat 
to match— 

Judge (rapping violently): Or- 
der in the court!—New York Sun. 


1OR. a Anis. ith 


IRONY OF FATE 


Divorce, as well as marriage, has 
its little ironies. 

A society woman, who has just 
instituted proceedings for release 
from the double yoke, was discus- 
sing her case with a friend. 

“T don’t think I know this lawyer 
who is going to represent you,” ob- 
served the visitor, running over the 
name in her mind. 

“QO you must know him,” re- 
turned the hostess, with animation. 
“Don’t you remember the good-look- 
ing fellow who sang ‘O Perfect 
Love’ at my wedding?” 





NO NEED 


Two college students were ar- 
raigned before the magistrate 
charged with hurdling the low spots 
in the road in their motor-car. 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“We're not going to have any 
lawyer,” answered the elder of the 
students. “We've decided to tell the 
truth."—New York Times. 


WARNED 


Breathlessly he rushed into the 
barber-shop. His hat, collar and 
necktie were off in a trice, and he 
sprang into the chair over which old 
Fritz presided. 

“I want a shave and a haircut, and 
I have only fifteen minutes,” he 
said. 

Old Fritz stopped to consider. 
After a few seconds he asked, 

“Vitch do you vant the most?” 

“A shave.” 

The shave took about eleven min- 
utes. 
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A& Fritz remove the towel from 
his customer’s neck, he said, 

“Mine friend, don’t nefer again 
ask a barber to cut your hair and 
shafe you in fifteen minutes, pecause 
some time you might find a barber 
vat would do it.”—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


THOSE MEAN ENGLISH 

Jock MacTavish and two English 
friends went out on the loch on a 
fishing-trip, and it was agreed that 
the first man to catch a fish should 
later stand treat at the inn. As Mac- 
Tavish was known to be the best 
fisherman thereabouts, his friends 
took considerable delight in assur- 
ing him that he had as good as lost 
already. 

“An’, d’ye ken,” said Jock, in 
speaking of it afterward, “baith o’ 
them had a guid bite, an’ wis sae 
mean they wadna’ pu’ in.” 

“Then you lost?” asked the list- 
ener. 

“Oh, no. I didna’ pit.ony bait on 
my hook.”—Argonaut. 


THEN THE CONVERSATION 
CEASED 

There was a certain bishop who 
had a pleasant habit of chatting with 
anybody he might meet during his 
country walks. One day he came 
across a lad who was looking after 
some pigs by the roadside, and the 
bishop paused to ask him what he 
was doing, that being his usual open- 
ing to conversation. 

“Moindin’ swoine,” the lad replied 
stolidly. 

The bishop nodded his _ head 
thoughtfully. 

“Ah, is that so?” he commented. 
“And how much do you earn a 
week ?” 

“Two shillin’s,” was the reply. 

“Only two shillings?’ remarked 
the bishop. Then he continued 
pleasantly, “I, too, am a shepherd, 
but I get more than two shillings.” 


A SENSE OF HUMOR 








The lad looked at him suspicious- 
ly for a minute; then he said slow- 
ly, “Mebbe you gets more swoine 
nor me to moind.”—E-xchange. 


KINDRED SPIRIT 

Jovial Briton (espying a member | 

of the Scotch Guard): Shake ’ands, 

ol’ man—shake ’ands. I’m _ half 

Scotch—other half—hic—soda wa- 
ter—London Opinion. 


RIGHT 
Teacher: What is the elephant 
hunted for, Emerson? 
Bright Pupil: Magazine articles! 
—Puck. 


AT IT AGAIN 
Old Lady: This be a terrible war, 
dloctor. 
He: It is, indeed. 

Old Lady: It’s a pity some one 
don’t catch that there old Kruger. 
He: Ah, you mean the Kaiser. 

Old Lady: Aw—changed his 
name, has he—deceitful old var- 
mint ?—Punch, 


A CLOSE SHOT 
It was during a golf-game in Scot- 
land. The first player who drove 
off was very bow-legged. The sec- 
ond player, unmindful that his op- 
ponent was directly in front of him, 
struck the ball and it whizzed be- 
tween his opponent’s legs. 
“Hoot, mon,” said the bow-legged 
one in anger, “that’s nae golf!” 
“Aweel,” said his opponent com- 


-placently, “ef ’tis nae golf ’tis gude 


croquet.”—Ladies’. Home Journal. 


APT PUPIL 
He: Could you learn to love me? 
She: I learned to speak Chinese. 
—Jack O’Lantern. 


IN STOCK 
There is a proprietor of a shop in 
the city, a man of most excitable 
temperament, who is forever scold- 
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HY don’t you use Old Hampshire Bond for your business 
i correspondence?” When you ask a man who uses ordi- 
nary stationery that question the usual answer is either, (1) 
“Really, I don’t know why ‘they’ don’t,” or (2) “My busi- 
ness will not warrant it.” @ Too many business men con- 
sider the appearance of their letters with absolute indifference. 
Re 31 They do this notwithstanding the fact that their letters are 
. their representatives who make the most frequent calls on 
their customers or clients. @ Old Hampshire Bond is the Standard Paper for 
business stationery. It is made of new white rags, hand selected and loft dried. 
Thousands of: substantial business firms use it exclusively, because they find it 
is the kind of paper which expresses subtly, yet forcibly, the standards of their 
business. There is a crackle of quality about a letter written on Old Hampshire 
which cannot be mistaken. 


g Although it is such good paper, it may surprise you to know it will cost only 1/10 to 1/20 
of a cent more per letter than the paper you are now using. A series of five letters, at the 
very least, costs you 25 cents (for your stenographer’s time and postage). On Old Hampshire 
Bond the cost would not be more than 2534 cents—you have paid % cent (2%) to insure 
the efficiency of your five letters. @ If you would like to know 
more about Old Hampshire Bond, write us on your present 
letterhead and ask for our “Book of Specimens”— a book 
assembled and bound up to interest business men. 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


ing his clerks for their indifference 
in the matter of possible sales. 

One day, hearing a clerk say to a 
customer, “No, we have not had any 
for a long time,” the proprietor, un- 
able to countenance such an admis- 
sion, began to work himself into the 
usual rage. Fixing a glassy eye on 
his clerk, he said to his customer: 

“We have plenty in_ reserve, 
ma’am; plenty downstairs.” 

Whereupon the customer looked 
dazed; and then to the amazement 
of the proprietor burst into hysteri- 
cal laughter and quit the shop. 

“What did she say to you?” de- 
manded the proprietor of the clerk. 

“We haven’t had any rain lately.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


RELIEVED 
“Well, the New York Stock Ex- 
change is open again, Mrs. Nurich.” 
“I’m so glad. Now those poor 
men can go off the curb.”—Buffalo 
Express. — 


EXHAUSTING PLAY 

“Why are you moping there, 
Dick ?” 

“T’ve no one to play with.” 

“Well, go and fetch Freddie next 
door.” 

“Oh, I played with him yesterday. 
and I don’t suppose he’s well enough 
to come out yet.”—London Opinion 


A PUZZLER 

The type of youth who indulges in 
loud clothes and a hat forced back 
over his ears dropped into the dental 
chair. 

“I’m afraid to give him gas,” said 
the dentist to his assistant. 

“Why ?” 

“How can I tell when he’s uncon- 
scious ?”—Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger. 


WHERE IT HIT HIM 


Judge: Where did the automobile 
hit you? 


’Rastus: Well, Jedge, if I’d been 
carrying a license numbah it would 
hab busted to a thousand pieces.— 
Puck. 


NOM DU GUERRE 
In London: Waiter! Vienna 
steak, please! : 
“"’Ush, sir; we calls ’em Petro- 
grad patties now, sir!”—Bystander. 


DANGEROUS 
“Sssh—this is a gossipy place!” 
“Sssh—why ?” 

“Sssh—even the rooms communi- 
cate with one another!”—Harvard 
Lampoon. ‘ 

THE REDUCTION CURE 

An artist one day found himself, 
to his great dismay, in love with a 
girl. He thought it was love, at all 
events, but he was more of an artist 
than anything else, and as he had 
much important work to do, he tried 
to fight off his attraction for the 
young woman. 

He regarded marriage as some- 
thing far distant and not particu- 
larly important. Suddenly he dis- 
covered that a brother artist—not 
much of an artist, by the way—was 
in love with the same girl, and spent 
most of his time courting her. 

Jealousy flared within him, and — 
one afternoon, without quite intend- 
ing to, he asked her to marry him. 
He was very famous and successful, 
while the other chap was a struggler 
in the ranks, so she said, “Yes.” 

No sooner were they engaged than 
he began to tell her how to do her 
hair and what colors to wear, and he 
insisted on her giving up. sweets. 
He explained to her that she was the 
sort of woman that would lose all 
beauty and grace of line if she 
lounged too much or ate certain 
foods. He liked the Burne-Jones 
type. In fact, he harped upon the 
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subject so, that they had a serious 
quarrel. 

They did not meet for nearly three 
months; they avoided each other 
sedulously. But the girl was the or- 
dinary, tender-hearted little thing, 
and she grew thin as a shadow. 
And when her lover saw her again, 
accidentally at a tea, he was amazed 
at the change in her. She was not 
only the girl he loved, but she was 
the realization of his artistic ideal. 

The Other Man was with her, but 
the former fiancé managed to get 
her alone in a corner and begged her 
to forgive him and let everything be 
as it had been between them. He 
told her how perfectly beautiful she 
was in her new slenderness, and that 
he was more in love with her than 
ever. How had she accomplished it? 
Had she done it because he wished 
her to be thin? It flattered him to 
think so. 

She smiled a trifle wanly. “No,” 
she said; “I’ve done nothing what- 
ever, but in my first grief over our 
quarrel and separation I began to 
lose, until thirty pounds had van- 
ished.” 

He was overwhelmed with regret 
and contrition. He shed tears over 
her beautiful thin hands. How he 
would atone for it all! 

“No,” she answered coldly; “I am 
going to marry the Other Man. He 
is not so great an artist as you, and 
he could never begin to equal you as 
a reduction cure, but he is human, 
and I think he will be far more of a 
success as a husband than you could 
ever be! Here he is; goodby.” 

And the artist, gnashing his teeth 
as they do in melodramas, saw the 
Other Man lead her off to a supper 
table, where he put a cushion at her 
back and ordered five kinds of ice- 
cream, cake, and other saccharine 
foods. 

And there was a great joy in her 
eyes as she looked at the Other Man, 
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for she realized that he was not in 
love with her Outline. 
KaTEeE MASTERSON. 


EASY 
Waitress: How did you find the 
apple pie, sir? 
Diner: I moved the bit of cheese 
aside and there it was—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


CRUEL 
The Flirt: I wonder how many 
men will be made unhappy when I 
marry? 
The Homely One: How many do 
you expect to marry ?—Princeton 
Tiger. 


CANNED COURTESY 

John Phillips, the magazine editor, 
has a suspicion that form letters are 
sometimes dangerous. Not long ago 
he wrote a letter of complaint to a 
Western railroad explaining in de- 
tail why he had preferred to sit up 
all night in a smoking compartment 
rather than share his berth with a 
fine line of bugs that are not called 
by their first name in polite society. 
The letter of apology that he re- 
ceived was so much of an apology 
and so reasonable an explanation, 
that Mr. Phillips felt perhaps he had 
been unreasonable in filing his com- 
plaint, when he happened to notice 
that his original letter, through er- 
ror, had been returned with the let- 
ter of apology. Looking at it, he 
saw scrawled across the top this 
blue-pencil indorsement : 

“Send this guy the bedbug letter.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


NOT SO WARM 
Just how transitory is the life of 
a once popular book by a contempor- 
aneous author may be illustrated by 
the following anecdote. 
A young girl, whose boast has 
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been that she has read everything 
that R. W. Chambers ever wrote, 
suddenly discovered that she should 
have said, “everything but one 
novel,” 

In order to make her record com- 
plete she went into a large depart 
ment store, and going up to the most 
intelligent-looking clerk in the book 
department asked inconsequentially : 

“Have you ‘Cardigan’ ?” 

“No; madam,” returned the sales- 
man; “we keep only books in this 
room. Take the elevator. You'll 
find those jackets on the third floor 
with the sweaters.” 


NOT COMMITTING HIMSELF 

A lawsuit was recently in full 
swing, and during its progress a 
witness was cross-examined as to 
the habits and character of the de- 
fendant. 

“Has Mr. March a reputation for 
being abnormally lazy?” asked coun- 
sel briskly. 

“Well, sir, it’s this way—” 

“Will you kindly answer the ques- 
tion asked?” struck in the irascible 
lawyer. 

“Well, sir, I was going to say it’s 
this way. I don’t want to do the 
gentleman in question any injustice, 
and I won’t go so far as to say, sir, 
that he’s lazy, exactly, but if it re- 
quired any voluntary work on his 
part to digest his food—why, he’d 
die from lack of nourishment, sir.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


POOR MEMORY 

Mayor Mitchel of New York— 
despite his activities—finds time to 
dash off an occasional anecdote. 

He was apologizing to an ac- 
quaintance the other day for his 
lapses of memory in the face of all 
manner of callers that try to bring 
themselves to his recollection. 

“Though truth to tell,” went on 
his Honor, “I believe the majority 
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of them know me about as well as 
a colored girl I’ve heard of knew a 
friend of Mrs. Mitchel’s. 

“The friend had visited her South- © 
ern home, which she had left as a 
bride nine years before, and fancy 
her astonishment when the new 
black laundress came to get her lin- 
en, to see the woman shake her head 
sadly, then say: ‘Oh, how you is 
broke. Yo’ sho’ has lost dat girl 
look, ma’am.’ 

““Why,’ said my nettled friend, 
‘how do you know? I’ve never seen 
you before that I can remember.’ 

“*Wot, don’t yo’ ’member me, 
ma’am? I was at yo’ weddin’, an’ 
yo’ looked right at me. Don’t say 
yo’ don’t ’member yo’ weddin’-day. 
You was a-comin’ out ob de chu’ch 
on de groom’s ahm, an’ I was a-set- 
tin’ up in a sycamo’ tree.’” 


A RINGING REPLY 

Jaunting in the jungle has seem- 
ingly added orchids to the speech 
with which our Theodorus redivivus 
ornaments his social repartee, as the 
following incident will show. 

A friend of Colonel Roosevelt’s is 
the father of six daughters, who 
have recently acquired a sailboat. 
One of the girls was showing the 
craft to the former President a short 
time ago when he said, with a 
puzzled frown: 

“But I can’t see the fitness of the 
boat’s name: Chimes. Why did you 
call it that?” 

“Oh,” smiled the girl, “You see . 
it’s named after us—Charlotte, Hor- 
tense, Isabel; Mildred, Elsie and Syl- 
via. We just used the first letters of 
our six names in order of age, and 
it happened that they spelled 
‘Chimes.’ ” 

“Yes, yes. I see. Very appropri- 
ate.” was the Colonel’s ready reply. 
“In fact, no name could be more so, 
in view of you girls’ being such 
belles.” 

















